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The Luxurious Upholstery 





Gist 
MOHAIR VELVETS 


Made by Sanford Mills 


ON MOTOR-CARS. \ fascinating in- 
terior Is the kevnote of a closed ears 
beauty. Chase Mohair Velvets are lux- 
urious and  durable— their remarkable 
elastic qualities and beautiful, harmonious 
colorings make them the only logical 


motor-car upholstery. No sliding or slip- 


ping while riding—a springy, sanitary 


surtace. 


Vo other upholstery material combines rich, decorative appearance with 
extraordinary wearing qualities to such an extent as Chase Mohair Velvets. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Boston 


Detroit 
Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 


Samples on 


Request New York 





ON FURNITURE. Where furniture 
dedicated to real use and yet at the same 
time attractiveness is essential —Chase 
Mohair Velvets should be the upholste ry. 
Famous for their beauty and long-wearing 
qualities, Chase Velvets can be easily 
cleansed—are not impaired by pressure 
won't wear out in spots—are sanitary and 


comfortable 


Samples on 


Chicago Request 
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TA-LI-FU ERECTED TO 


Traveling Toward Tibet 


By RO} 


l is somewhere 1n the vast plateau of 

libet and Central Asia north of the 
Mountains that the ear- 
liest remains of primitive man will prob- 
ably be found. 
the successive invasions which poured 
Into Europe from the « to India 


Himalava 
From this region came 


ast, 


SPIRITS OF THE WIND, EARTH, AND WATER 
CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


land) and spread fan-wise south and 
southeast to the farthest extremity of 
South America. 

Doubtless there were many contribut- 
ing causes to these extensive wanderings, 
but one of the most important must 


have been the movements of other 


from the north, and to China from the mammals from this great distributing 

west. The migration route to North center. Primitive man was a hunter, 

\merica led over the Bering Strait (then and as the game moved upon which he 
Copyright, 1918 by Harper & Brothers. All Rights Reserved 
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lived, so did he follow. lhus to the 
anthropologist and Zoologist alike the 


Central-Asian plateau is one of the most 
ot the earth, as 1t 18 
also one of the least known. 

When the Asiatic zoological expedi- 
tions of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History were projected in 1915 1t was 
with the 
this 
fore undertaking a project of such mag- 
nitude 


Important regions 


ultimate purpose of exploring 


> 
Vast, almo t unknown, region Be- 


a certain amount of preliminary 
work Was ¢ sential, and To! this 
aissance the nrst 


n 
March, 191 


recon- 
expedition left in 


Its white me mb« rs con- 


sisted of Mr. Edmund Heller, my wife 
Y vette Borup \ndrews and myself 
A Chinese interpreter, Wu Hung- Tao, 


with hve native assistants and ten mule- 


teers, completed the personnel. 

Mr. Heller, a collector of wide experl- 
ence who was one of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s assistants on his African hunt, 


largely occupied himself in the trapping 
of small mammals. Mrs. Andrews, the 
othcial photographer, was 
fitted for her position through an expert 
knowledge of color photography, which, 
with 


Esper rally 


together motion pl formed 


tures, 
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an important part of that phase of the 
work. My own efforts were de voted t 
the management of the and the 
This preliminary 
expedition was for the purpose of making 


party 
hunting of big game 


’ and 
especially for the collection of mammals, 
SO that no efforts were direc ted toward a 
study of the native tribes o1 
the ethnology of the region. The suc 


a general zoological reconnaissance 


scientific 


cess of any expedition is due in a great 
measure to the efforts of its individual 
me mb rs, and itisa ple asure to acknowl- 
edge my personal indebtedness and that 
of the American Museum to Mr. Heller, 
Miers. Andrews, and Wu Hung-Tao for 
their faithful and efhcient service. 

lhe region chosen for the initial expe- 
dition was Yun-nan, the most southern 
and province of China, which 
is bordered on the northwest by Tibet, 
on the south by Tongking, and on the 
Burma. Yun-nan might be 
likened to the ocean in a furious gale, for 


western 


west by 


ninety per cent. of its surface has been 
thrown into vast mountain waves which 
divide and cross one another in hopeless 
confusion. 


Be cause of its extreme southe rm posi- 

















THE LAKE AT YUN-NAN-FI 








MOUNTAIN CHAIRS ARI THI IRDINARY 


tion and tremendous mountains it pre- 


sents an exceedingly wide range of ani- 
mal, plant, and native life. In the north 
along the libetan frontier the great 
Snow Mountain range, a spul of the 
southe astern Himalayas, reaches an alti- 
tude of eighteen thousand to twenty 
thousand feet, and the fauna ts essen- 
tially Tibetan, an overflow from the 


Central-Asian plateau; in the south and 
near the longking Burma 
borders, the valleys not than 
two thousand feet above sea-level and 
all life is that of the mid-tropics. 
Practically zoological work 
in the province, although its 


and 
more 


west, 


are 


no has 
been done 
botany is fairly well known, and without 
doubt, when the 2,100 mammals secured 
by the expedition have been studied, it 
will be found that a large proportion of 
them represent species new to science. 
Our atest dithculty during the en- 
tire expedition was to get accurate in- 


gre 
formation about collecting-grounds, for 
of the at Yun-nan-fu 
had done any hunting except for small 
game, and as no one whom we met had 
been in the mountains of the north, we 
could only rely upon native reports. 


none foreigners 








CONVEYANCES THROUGHOUT YUN-NAN 


‘These were seldom correct, and often we 


had to ride eight or ten days without 


hnding a spot where we could catch 
even a mouse. It is at such times of 
discouragement that one realizes a feld 
expe dition is not all pleasure and the 


specter of ““making good” to the Mu- 
seum looms large before one. 
Yun-nan about equals in size the 


State of California, but in eivilization it 
is little more advanced than Europe in 
the Middle \ oc S. 


the larger cities, but otherwise commu- 


| he te le vl aph read hes 


nication is only by post carried by man 
or mule; for the province is guiltless of 
railroads except for a short | rench line 
from Tongking to the capital, Yun- 
nan-fu. 

When we left New York, China was in 
the midst of the rebellion against Yuan 
Shi-Kai which had been instigated in 
December, 1915, by Tsai-Ao, a former 
military governor of Yun-nan, wind some 
doubt Was expressed by the Museum 
authorities as to the advisability of pro- 
ceeding W hile conditions were SO ¢ haotie. 

I assured President Osborn, however, 
that if we were to wait until all revolu- 
tion in China had ceased we should never 
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leave New York, for some one is always 
rebelling against some one else in the 
* Middle Kingdom,” but usually there 1s 
little they be 
disc reet. 


danger to foreigners if 

Lhe pre diction proved quite true, for, 
although we unwittingly landed squarely 
in the midst of hostilities, we emerged 
with nothing 


more than some 
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by Mr. Howard Page to intercept th 
pack-train on the opposite shore. W 
passed numbers of cormorant fshe1 
in the reedy edges of the lake, eacl 
with a dozen or more birds _ sittin; 
upon the boats, placidly drying thei 
wings while awaiting their turn t 
dive into the water for the fish whicl 


they cannes 





exciting experi- 


ences which gave 
us food for con- 
versation during 
Oul long davs of 
riding ove! the 
mountains. 


Moreover, dur- 


ing the entire 


time that we 
were in the field 
there was hght- 


Ing in some part 
of China, but we 
were 


never seri- 


ously Mconven- 
ienced by it. 

At Yun-nan- 
fu, the capital, 
we found a sur- 





prisingly cosmo- 
politan and mod- 
erm community CHINESI 
houst dl within its 

grim old walls 

krench, English, American, Dutch, Bel- 
Some 


gian, German, and Danes. were 


consuls, others business men, some mis- 
sionaries, and some salt or customs ofh- 
cials in Chinese employ, but all received 
us with the cordial hospitality of the 
I: ast. 

On September gth, in the late morning 
of a lowering day, our caravan of thirty- 
three mules and horses left Yun-nan-fu 
for the twenty-day journey to the fron- 
tier of Tibet. We were headed almost 
due west for the city of Ta-li-fu in the 
the re we expe cted 
to secure a new caravan and go north to 
the Snow Mountain range, where we 
would never be lower than an altitude of 
nine thousand feet and could begin work 
upon the libetan fauna. 

While our caravan skirted the beau- 
tiful lake at Yun-nan-fu, we sailed across 
it in a house-boat placed at our disposal 


heart of the province, 





TRAVELER WITH A 


swallow becaust 
of the metal ring 
about their 
necks. 

\fter waiting 


an hour on 
rocky headland 


the pack - tran 


slowly wound up 
the hill toward 
US. Lhe hors« 

were extraord! 


narv-looking 
animals, for at 
a distance the \ 
seem d to be 
about the size of 
Squirre Is, but 
the did not 
mind ourweight; 
with the 
ne- hundred 


even 





( 





and-sixty-pound 
pack which 1s 
tied toa separate 
saddle and 
placed loosely upon the animal’s back, 
they [his is a 
most ingenious method of packing, and 


IRIDENT 


were not ove rloaded. 
one which ts especially advantageous in 
a rough country, for 1f a mule falls down 
the pack comes off and is not injured; 
the loose saddle, however, tends to give 
the animal back-sores 
scanty attention from the 
teers). 

Che Chinese are a bad lot, indi- 
vidually and collectively, and cause end- 


which recelve 


mule- 


” 7 


less trouble to the uninitiated traveler 
unless they are handled frmly:; a little 
rough treatment 1s the most ethcient 


medicine and produces surprising re- 
sults as an antidote for imposition. 
When we were fairly launched upon 
our long ride to the frontier of the 
“Forbidden Land” the time drifted by 
in a pleasant succession of interesting 
days. We were traveling the main cara- 





rhe province, 


d iiter it 


mY 


LRAVELING 


| 


tu the 
its constant 


nan in heart 


but Was 


uSs¢ 


recommendation as to its condition 
he bigger the 


road the 


worse It 
cally no repairs are ever 
has Once been com 


AVe ! proverb which 


\ road 1s good tor ten years and 
ten tl d,”’ and this apphes 
xcellent to those in Yun-nan. 

n the ohtares are paved with 
regular blocks of stone, which, 

TC sons use, become broken 
verted and present a state of abso- 
WI re the stones have rc- 

lin pl they are worn so slippery 
nex impossible for man or 

to travel over them. Perhaps | 
devotec ndue space to what may 
to be umportant feature of 

t but after two thousand miles 
ding Yun-nan it is ditheult to 
t except in terms of roads. 
fore we left Yun-nan-tu we were 
1 by the governor that we should 


of soldiers 


i guard 


an 


TOWARD TIBET 621 
honor few foreigners escape! The first 
day out we had four—a!ll armed with 


umbrellas! These accompanied us to 
the frst camp, where others appeared to 
take us on the next day’s journey. Some- 
times they were equipped with guns of 
the vintage of 1872, but their cartridges 
were seldom of the same caliber as the 
rifles and in most cases the ubiquitous 
umbrella was their only Just 
what good they would be in the case of 
a real attack it 1s difficult to say, except 
to divert attention by breaking the speed 


limit in running away. 


weapon. 


hey are, however, an insurance pol- 
icy, for if a foreigner is attacked when 
under such ofheial escort 


can be 


an indemnity 
claimed from the Chinese 
ernment: if the soldiers are refused, the 
Of course, when 


Gov- 


traveler has no redress. 
we began the real work of collecting in 
the mountains our guard of honor had 
to be left behind. 

While traveling on the main thorough- 
fares, instead of pitching our tents or 
sleeping in the filthy inns we always 
found a temple on the outskirts of a vil- 














OLR CARAVAN ARRIVING 


IN 


4 MOUNTAIN VILLAGI 
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leave New York, for some one is al-vays 
rebelling against some one else in the 
**Middle Kingdom,” but usually there is 
little danger to foreigners if they be 
discreet. 

lhe prediction proved quite true, for, 
although we unwittingly landed squarely 
in the midst of hostilities, we emerged 
with nothing 
more than some 
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by Mr. Howard Page to intercept th 
pack-train on the opposite shore. Wi 


passed numbers of cormorant fisher 
in the reedy edges of the lake, eacl 
with a dozen or more. birds. sitting 
upon the boats, placidly drying theu 
wings while awaiting their turn t 
dive into the water for the fish which 


the, cannot 





exciting experi- 
ences which gave 
us food for con- 
versation during 
Oul long davs of 
riding oOvel the 
mountains. 
Moreover, dur- 
Ing the entire 


time that we 
were in the held 
there was hght- 


Ing In some part 
of China, but we 
were never seri- 
Inconven- 
ienced by it. 


At Yun-nan- 


fu, the capital, 


ously 


we found a sur- 





prisingly cosmo- 
politan and mod- 
ern community CHINES! 
housed within its 

grim old walls 

krench, English, American, Dutch, Bel- 
German, and Danes. 


consuls, others business men, some mis- 


pian, Some were 
sionaries, and some salt or customs ofh- 
cials in Chinese employ, but all received 
us with the cordial hospitality of the 
I: ast. 

On September gth, in the late morning 
of a lowering day, our caravan of thirty- 
three mules and horses left Yun-nan-fu 
for the twenty-day journey to the fron- 
tier of Tibet. We were headed almost 
due west for the city of ‘Ta-li-fu in the 
heart of the province; there we expected 
to secure a new caravan and go north to 
the Snow Mountain range, where we 
would never be lower than an altitude of 
nine thousand feet and could begin work 
upon the Tibetan fauna. 

While our caravan skirted the beau- 
tiful lake at Yun-nan-fu, we sailed across 
it in a house-boat placed at our disposal 





WITH A 


TRAVELER 


swallow because 
of the metal rings 
about thet 
Ne ks. 

\fter waiting 


an hour on a 
rocky headland 
the pack - train 
slowly wound up 
the hill toward 
US. Lhe 
extraordi- 
narv-looking 
animals, for at 
the \ 
see m< d to be 
about the size of 


horse S 
were 


a distance 


squirrels, but 
they did not 
mind our weight; 
even with the 


one - hundred- 
and-sixty-pound 
pack which ts 
tie d toa separate 
saddle a nd 
placed loosely upon the animal’s back, 
they not overloaded. 
most ingenious method of packing, and 
one which 1S espe cially advantageous in 
a rough country, for if a mule falls down 
the pack comes off and is not injured; 
the loose saddle, howe ver, tends to give 
the animal back-sores which 
scanty attention from the maf 
Teers). 

lhe Chinese mafus are a bad lot, indi- 
vidually and collective ly 5 and Cause ¢ nd- 
less trouble to the uninitiated traveler 
unless they are handled firmly; a little 
rough treatment 1s the most ethcient 
medicine and produces surprising § re- 
sults as an antidote for imposition. 

When we were fairly launched upon 
our long ride to the frontier of the 
“Forbidden Land” the time drifted by 
in a pleasant succession of interesting 
days. We were traveling the main cara- 





PRIDENT 


were This 1S a 


receive 


mule- 





TO 


TRAVELING 
I 1 from Yun-nan-fu in the heart 
the province, but its constant use was 

commendation as to Its condition 
ct, the bigger the road the worse it 
TO! practically no repairs are evel 
pted after it has once been com- 

ed 

(he Chinese have a proverb which 
“A road is good for ten years and 
1 te ten th ) isand,”’ and this applies 
t excellently to those in Yun-nan 
main thoroughfares are paved with 
irregular blocks of stone, which, 
Tew r sons’ use, become broken 
vert d and pres nt a state of abso- 
chaos. Where the stones have re- 
ed in place they are worn so slippery 
it Is next to impossible for man ot 
to travel over them. Perhaps | 
de Vote d \ nduc space tO what may 
ar to be unimportant feature of 
ip. but after two thousand miles 
iding in Yun-nan it is difhcult to 
k of China except in terms of roads. 
Betore e left Yun-nan-tu we were 
red b the FOVETNO!I that We should 
hed with a guard of soldiers—an 
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honor few foreigners escape! The first 
day out we had four—a!l armed with 


umbrellas! These accompanied us to 
the frst camp, where others appeared to 
take us on the next day’s journey. Some- 
times they were equipped with guns of 
the vintage of 1872, but their cartridges 
were seldom of the same caliber 
rites and in most cases the 


as the 
ubiquitous 


umbrella was their only weapon. Just 
what good they would be in the Cast of 


a real attack it is dithcult to say, except 
to divert attention by breaking the speed 
limit in running away. 

They are, however, an insurance pol- 
icy, for if a foreigner is attacked when 
under such othcial escort an indemnity 
claimed from the Chines« 
ernment: if the soldiers are refused, the 
Ot course, 


can be Giov- 


traveler has no redress when 
we began the real work of collecting in 
the mountains our guard of honor had 
to be left be hind. 

While traveling on the main thorough- 
fares, instead of pitching our tents of 
sleeping in the filthy inns 
found a temple on the outskirts of a vil- 


We always 
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IN 
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lage. It was usually picturesquely situ- 
ated in a grove on a hilltop, and when we 
had taken possession, spread our camp 
beds, table s5 broad 
stone porch in front of a blazing fre, it 
made a most delightful camp. 

Qn our day trom Yun-nan-fu 
we had a welcome bit of excitement. We 
were climbing a long mountain trail to a 
pass eight thousand teet high and were 
near the summit boy dashed 
breathlessly up to the caravan, jabbering 
wildly in Chinese. It required hfteen 
minutes of questioning before we finally 
le arned that bandits had attac ked a big 
caravan less than a mile ahead of us and 
were even the n gong through the geoods. 

He said that ther 
and hfty 
ately 


and chairs on the 


ninth 


whe nia 


two hundre d 
almost 


were 
immedi- 
a second gesticulating Chinamen 
appeared and gave the number as three 
hundred and fifty. Allowing for the unt- 
versal habit of felt 
quite sure that there were not more than 
hfty, and we learned later that forty was 
the correct number. 


of them, but 


exaggeration, we 
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Our caravan was in a bad place to re 
sist an attack, but we got out our rifle 


and made for a village at the top of the 


pass. here were not more than a half 
dozen mud houses, and in the narrov 
space between them perfect bedlam 
reigned. Several small caravans had 


halted to wait for us, and men, horses, 
and 
together SO 


loads, and 
that it 
extricate 
Our caravan added to the confu 
sion, but, leaving the maf to 
and chatter 


chairs were packed 
tightly 


evel 


jammed 
seeme d 
them. 


impossible to 


scream 
among themselves, we 
scoute d ahe ad to le arn the true condition 
of affairs. 

Almost within sight we found the cara- 
Van whic h had bee n robbe d. 


OVE rturned, and loose mules wandered 


Loads were 


ovel the hillside. ‘| he frighte ned ” afu 
were straggling back, and told us that 
forty bandits had suddenly surrounded 


the caravan, shooting and brandishing 
long knives. Instantly the mafus had 
run for their lives, leaving the brigands 
to rifle the loads unmolested. 









































Lhe caravan, vhich bel mged chiefly 
to the retiring mandarin of Li-kiang, was 
carrving some five thousand dollars’ 
worth of jade and gold dust, and all was 


taken. Th 
robbed, for probab! 
extracted in 


us the thief himself had been 
bly all of it 


SqueeZe 


had been 
bribes inal ss from 
the helpless peasants of Li kiang 
Yun-nan, like most of the outlying 
provinces of China, 1s infested with 
brigands who make traveling very 
organized 
all times, but these 


augmented since the 


un- 
Sate There are, of 
bands of robbe rs at 

have 


Course, 


ore atly 


been 
rebellion by dismissed soldiers who have 
taken to brigandage 
to avoid starvation. 


The Chinese 


as the easiest means 
Government is totally 
unable with the situation, and 
makes half-hearted attempts to 
punish even the most flagrant robberies, 
so. that 


tT ci ype 


only 


unguarded caravans 
valuable material which arrive at thei 
destination unmolested them- 
selves very lucky. So far as our expedi- 
tion was concerned, we did not feel great 


carrving 


consider 





rHAT 


WATCHED US MAKE CAMI 


appre he Hns1on, fol Wo let It be known that 
we had but little money and our equip- 
ment, except for guns, could not readily 
be disposed of. 

All of the main caravan roads of Yun- 
nan have little of interest for the natural- 
ist, but to the 
toms they are 


( ‘hine se 
for the 
the province passes be fore one 


student ot cus- 
life of 
pano- 
ramic completeness. Chinese villages, 
wherever I have found them, are mar- 
vels of utter and abandoned filth. Those 
of Yun-nan are no exception to the rule, 
but are considerably better than the 


fascinating, 


coast cities. 

Pigs, chickens, horse S, and cOoWS live in 
happy communion with the human in- 
mates of the houses, the pigs espec ially 
being treated at home. 
On the door-steps children play with the 
swine, patting and pounding them, and 
one of my friends said that he had actu- 
ally seen a mother bring her baby to be 
nursed by a with her family of 
pigle ts. 

he natives were pleasant and friendly 


as We favor dogs 


SOW 
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and seemed to be industrious. Every 
inch of the valleys was under rice culti- 
vation, and on the lower hillsides patches 
of corn took the place of what were once 
great poppy-helds for opium. 

In 1906 the kmpress Dowager issued 
an edict prohibiting the growing of 
opium in China, and gave guarantees to 
the British that it 
would be entirely 
stamped out dur- 
ing the next ten 


years. Strangely 
enough, these 
promises have 


been faithfully 
kept, andin Yun- 
nan the hillsides 
which were once 
white with pop- 
py blossoms are 
now yellow with 
corn. In all our 
2,000 miles of 
riding over un- 
frequented trails 
and in the most 
out-of-the-way 
spots we found 
only two places 
where opium 
was being culti- 
vated. 

The mandarin 
of each district, 
accompanied by 
a guard of sol- 
diers, makes pe- 
riodical excur- 
sions during the 
seasons when the 
poppy is in blossom, cuts down the 
plants if any are found, and punishes the 
owners. 

Just across the frontier in Burma, 
opium is grown freely and much is 
smuggled into Yun-nan. ‘Therefore its 
use has by no means been abandoned, 
especially in the south of the province, 
and in some towns it is smoked openly in 
the tea-houses. 

In August, 1916, just before we 
reached Yun-nan-fu there was an exposé 
of opium-smuggling which throws an 
illuminating side-light on the corruption 
of Chinese ofhcials. 

Opium can be purchased in Yun-nan- 





OUR MOSO HUNTER 
THE FIRST GORAL 





fu for two dollars (Mexican 


per ounce 
while in Shz ingh; uit is worth ten dollar 


(Mexican). Tang (the military 
ernor), the Minister of Justice, the gov 
ernor’s brother and three members of 
Parliament had collected six hundred 
pounds of opium which they undertook 
to transfer to Shanghat. 


ZovV 


‘| hei ir request 
that no exami- 
nation of their 
baggage be made 
by the k rench 
during their pas- 
sage t hrou rt h 
Tongking was 
granted, and a 
similar favor was 
procured for 
them at Shang- 
har Thus the 
Sixty 
safely landed, 
but a few hours 
later P through 
the opium com- 
bine, foreign de- 
tectives learned 
of the smuggling 
and the boxes 
were seized. 

The Minister 
of Justice denied 
all knowledge of 
the opium, as did 
the three Parlia- 
ment members, 
and Governor 
Tang not 
interrogated, as 
that would have 
been quite con- 
trary to the laws of Chinese etiquette; 
however, he will not receive reappoint- 
ment when his official term expires. 

We reached Ta-li-fu, the second city 
of Yun-nan in size and importance, four- 
teen days after leaving the capital. Ta-h 
nestles into the base of a splendid moun- 


cases were 





Was 


HOTENFA BRINGING IN 
SHOT BY THI 


AUTHOR 


tain range fronting a_ beautiful lake 
thirty miles long, which is one of the 


best spots in all China for winter duck- 
and goose-shooting. 

The city is, of course, walled, with 
several interesting gates, and three espe- 
cially picturesque pagodas just beyond 
the fortifications. They are supposed to 
be about fifteen hundred years old and 
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CAMPING IN A TEMPLI 


tand in the midst of the gr 
along the 
twenty-five 


at cemetery 
of the 
thirty 


stretches bast 


fi I 


M hic h 


mountains Or 


miles The stone tombs in countless 
thousands are so thickly S¢ attered that 
they seem like a vast gray blanket 
spread over the mountain foot. 


t 
scene of tremendous 


slaughter at the time of the Moham- 
medan some forty-hve vears 
when the Chinese ¢ aptured the city and 
tl irned its streets to rivers of b lood. Phe 
Mohammedans almost extermi- 
nated and the ruined stone walls testify 
to the the Chines« 
devastation. 

The mandarin at 


Va-li-fu was the 


Wal 


Ago, 


were 
comple teness otf 


Pa-li-fu Was a good 


natured fellow, but, like the majority of 
Chinese officials. dissipated and. cor- 
rupt. The mandarins of lower rank 


usually buy their posts, and depend upon 
what they can make in “‘squeeze”” from 
the natives of their district for reim- 
bursement and a profit on their invest- 
ment. In almost every which 1s 
brought to them for adjustment the de- 
cision is withheld until the 

Vor. CXXXVI 


case 


magistrate 
No. 815.—79 


ON 
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has learned which of the parties is pre- 
pared to pay the highest price for a set- 
tlement in his favor. The Chinese peas- 
ant, accepting this as the established 
custom, if the bribe 1s not too exorbitant, 
and, 
would be exceedingly surprised 
were dispensed in any other way. 
My personal relations with the vari- 


pays it without a murmur, in fact, 
*yUs- 
Tice bi 


ous mandarins whom I was constantly 
required to visit officially were always of 
the pleasantest, and | was treated with 
the atest courtesy. It was apparent 
throughout China that there is a total 
lack of anti-foreign feeling both the 


ore 


peasant and ofthcial classe S, and except 
for the brigands, who are beyond the 
law, white men can travel in_ perfect 
safety anywhere in the republic. 

\t I a- li Wwe secured a new Caravan to 
take us six days northward to Li-kiang, 
which lies just beside the Snow Moun- 
tain, the highest peak in-all Yun-nan. 


The northwestern portion of the prov- 
ince is entirely Tibetan in its topography 
and fauna, even though geographically 
it is included in China. Its population 
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largely consists of Tibetans and the semi- 
libetan Lolo and Moso tribes which at 
one time ruled all this portion of Yun- 
nan, with | I kiang as Lhe rr 
this 


the capital 
are comparatively tew Chinese in 
region, and in fact the provines 


to the 


presents 
anthropologist one of the most 
interesting and complex problems tn all 


Asia, for ino Yun-nan 


thirty non-Chinese 


there are ovel 
tribe S. 


them are undoubtedly ot the aboriginal 


stock which was in possession of the 
entire country south of the Y angtse 
River until the yY were conquered and 


drive nout by the Chinese. 

Lhe white population of Li-kiang con- 
ists of the Rev. A. Kok, his wife, 
two other ladies, all representing the 
Pentecostal Mission. When we frst rode 
into the town and my 
front of the 
citement 


and 


wife was seen 1n 


caravan there Was great ex- 
among the missionaries, for 
they had not seen 


the il 


a white woman since 


and it 


had 


arrival four vears before, 


cemed to them as though Wwe 


dropped from the clouds. 
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Mur camp at Li-kiang was in a beau- 
tiful little temple Hower-hlled 
courtyard, overlooking the city from a 
hilltop on the outskirts. 
arrived we 


W ith a 


As SOOn as We 
word by 
woman, and child who came 


sent every man, 
to gaze at 
US and the Vv were legion that we were 
in the market for specimens of all kinds. 
Soon they began to pour in, and we 
were almost swamped with rats, snakes, 
\fter the day 


some strange spe cimens were presented 
for sale. ‘Two live Maltese house-cats, 


frogs, and toads. frst 


dog, and 
Had we asked 


for oirl babies, apparently there would 


a white rabbit, a live chow 


doz ns of tame pigeons. 


have been quite as many offered, for 
several women with infants on their 
backs indicated only TOO plainly that 


they would not be loth to dispose of them 
if an opportunity was afforded. 

We had al week of very successful col- 
lecting about Li-kiang. One of our first 
“tnds’’ was the tree-shrew Tupaia 
little 
though insectivores and 


animals, al- 
re late d to the 


chi ) . | he se 
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tinv shrews which live in holes and un- make. These animals begin to move 
der logs, have squirrel-like habits and about just after dark and we would 
have come to look like squirrels, to usually inspect our traps with a lantern 
which they are totally unrelated. In about nine o’clock in the evening. ‘This 
tead of the thinly hatred mouse-like not only gave the trap a double chance: 


tail of the ordinary shrews the Tupaias 
ave developed long bushy tails, and in 
fact look and act so much like squirrels 
that it was dith- 


to be tilled, but we then secured pertect 
specimens, for such species as mice and 
and almost 


night, if 


shrews are cannibalistic, 
every 


the animals wert 





ilt to convince 
the white resi [ iy not taken out 
lents of Yun early in the 
wie who are evening, several 
ccustomed to would be par- 
eing them run tially eaten. 
bout the hedges Small mam 
nd walls of then mals are often of 
uurtyards, that much greatet 
le two are quite interest and im- 
related. lhe portance scien 
ree - shrews are tifically than 
sund only in large ones, for, 
\sia and are one especially among 
\1f the most the insectivores, 
emarkable in- we find many 
tances of a primitive forms 
iperficial re which are ap- 
emblance be parently of an- 


tween unrelated 
nimals with 
imilar habits. A 
LOSE study of 
their anatomy 
nas revealed the 
fact that with 
the elephant 
shrews of \frica 








cestral stock and 
throw light 
the evolutionary 
history of other 
living groups. 


on 








they probably 
represent a dis- ONE OF THE THRI 
rinet group YEAR-OLD PAC 
vhich ts con- 
nected with the 
nonkeys (lemurs), and the wealth of 
naterial which we were able to secure 
will give a splendid opportunity to 
arry on this important investigation. 


Much to our surprise, we found another 
to be extraordinarily 
widely distributed, for 
are usually dithcult to secure. 
\ll the small mammals were caught 
with wooden traps which we had espe- 
cially in New York. 
SIXTY TO eighty traps was set under logs 
and stumps and in the grass wherever 
found the “runways,” paths, 
which mice, rats, shrews, and voles often 


genus, Cr 1ura, 
ibundant 
hre WS 


and 


made 


we OI 


A line of 


KODAS Al 


\t | 1 - kiang 
we were tremen- 
dously surprised 
to tnd in the 
market hundreds 

FIFTEEN-HUNDRED- of skins of the 
PA-LI-Fl panda } (Tu 
fuigens) Vhis 

animal 1s an 


aberrant member of the raccwon family, 
but looks more like a fox. In fact, th 
Chinese call It the *fre-fox’”’ because of 
its beautiful red fur. Pandas were 
posed to be exceedingly rare, and we 
could hardly believe it possible when we 


sup 


saw dozens of coats made from thet 
skins hanging 1n the fur-shops. Skins of 
the huge flying squirrel (Petaruista yun 


nanensis) were also used for coats, and 
the discovery of the abundance of this 
animal was almost as great a surprise as 
to find the pandas. This is often the cas« 
with supposedly rare species. A few 
specimens may be secured from the ex- 
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treme limits of an animal’s range or from 
a locality where it really 1s rare and for 
Vears be almost UNI Ue 1h museum col- 
lections, but eventually the proper lo- 
cality will be visited and sometimes the 
pecies will be found to be abundant. 

It had rained almost continually dur- 
Ing our stay 
ray curtain of 


in Li-kiang and a dense 


9 
foe hung far 
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jutted into the valley like a great recum- 
bent dragon. 

\ short time after our camp was 
established we had a visit from an Aus- 
trian botanist, Baron Haendel-Mazzetti, 
who had been in the village for tw 
weeks. He had come to Yun-nan for the 
Vienna Museum before the war, expect- 
ing to remain a 
year, but had al 





down nn the val- 
ley, but on the 
morning of Octo- 
ber rith we 
awoke to find 
ourselves in an 
other world. We 
were mn a vast 
amphitheater of 
encircling moun 
white al 
most to their 
bases rising ridge 
like the 


foamy billows of 


tains, 


on ridge, 


a mighty ocean 
\t the north, sil 
houette d against 
the vivid blue of 
a cloudless sky, 
towere d the 
ereat Onow 
Mountain, its 








re ady been the re 
three. Surround- 
ed as he Was by 
Tibet, Burma, 
and longking, 
his only possible 
exit Was by Way 
of the four- 
month overland 
journey to 
Shanghai. He 
had practically 
no money and 
for two years 
had been living 
on Chinese food, 
so that our cof- 
fee, bread, kip- 
pered herring, 
and other canned 
goods seenme d 
like a Christmas 
dinner to him. 








jaggee d p< aks 
crowne d W ith 
gold where the 
morning sun had kissed their summits. 
We rode toward it across a level rock- 
strewn plain and watched the Hfeecy 
clouds form and float upward to weave 
in and out or lose themselves in the vast 
It was 
an inspiration, that beautiful mountain, 
lying SO white 


Snow-craters be side the olac ier. 


Kach hour it seemed 
more wonderful, more dominating 1n its 
grandeur, and we were glad to be of the 
chosen fe w to look 
be auty. 


dark oreen trees. 


upon its sacred 

In the early afternoon we camped in 
a tiny temple which nestled into a grove 
of spruce-trees on the outskirts of a 
straggling village. lo the north the 
Snow Mountain towered almost above 
us, and on the east and south a grassy 
rock-strewn plain rolled away in sweep- 
ing billows to a range of hills which 
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and still in its cradle of 


On our second 
day in the tem- 
ple my wife and 
I rode up the mountain to prospect 
for a camp site, and at twelve thousand 
feet found a beautiful open 
overshadowed by the white-crowned 
peaks. A torrent of clear water poured 
down from the snow-helds above out 
tents, which we pitched just at the edge 
of the thick spruce torest. 

We had hired four Moso hunters 
ragged, picturesque fellows, dressed en- 
tirely in skins—and a pack of mongrel 
curs led by a splendid red hound as large 
wolf. One of our hunters was 
armed with a most extraordinary gun 
having a barrel over six feet long and a 
short curved stock like a golf-stick. The 
butt was placed against the cheek and 
the gun fired by holding a piece of burn- 
ing rope to a powder-fuse which pro- 
jected out from the side of the barrel. 

The three other hunters carried cross- 


PA-LI-Fl 


meadow 


as a 





TT 
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; and poisoned arrows. They were 
narkably good shots and at a distance 
two hundred feet could place an arrow 

six-inch circle four times out of tive. 

found later that crossbows were 1n 
mmon use throughout the more re- 
te portions of Yun-nan, and were 
another evide nce that we had sud- 
nly dropped back into the Middle 
sand with our high-power rifles and 
ntieth-century equipment were an- 

hronisms. 
lhe natives assured us that there were 
ils and serows on the Snow Moun- 
and if ever there was an ideal hunt- 
ground this seemed to be the place. 
if the primary objects of our expe- 

n was to secure specimens of these 

als, which are found only in Asia, 

ithough gorals and serows are com- 
in some regions, nevertheless they 
rare In museum collections and but 
tle is known of their habits and syste- 
itic relationships. [hey combine char- 
teristics of the antelope and the true 


t and have a close relative in Amer- 
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ica in our so-called Rocky Mountain 
goat, which is probably an early migrant 
from the Central-Asian plateau. Also 
our wild sheep, wapiti, caribou, and 
moose are Asiatic animals which have 
reached America by way of the forme: 
land connection at the Bering Strait. 
Lhe Asiatic Zoological I: xpedition S¢ 
cured thirty-two gorals of at least two 
species and eight serows of three species; 
without doubt no other institution in the 
world possesses such a representative 
series as that now in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. With this 
material it will be possible to make a 
thorough study of the anatomy of both 
animals, and the results should be most 
interesting and important. 
Although our camp on_ the 
Mountain was pitched at twelve thou- 
sand feet, it was none too high, for the 


Snow 


gorals were living on almost inaccessible 
cliffs at altitudes of from eleven thou- 
sand to sixteen thousand feet. Hunting 
in the thin air so far above the clouds is 
dithcult work and for some men ts impos- 
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sible, but none of out party was ser 
ously inconvenienced by the extreme 


could not 


altitude. Of 
Or @CxXercise 


COUTSC We run 


violently, but we found it 


Was possible to hunt SIX Ol seven 
hours consecutively if the long climbs 
up the mountain-peaks were taken 
slowly. 


Our camp was warm enough while the 
but as as it disap 
pe ared behind the pe aks We needed a 
hre and the nights were freezing cold. 
Nevertheless, the hunters in their ragged 


sun Was out, 


soon 


clothes slept beside a huge rock not fat 
away, without a blanket or shelter of any 
kind 

Heller set 


be lk mW 


a long string of traps just 
shortly after tents 
were pitched, and the next morning they 


SNOW line OUT 


were full of small mammals. ‘The ma- 
jority were the little Ine adow vol Ss V/ - 
crotus), Which had exterded an intricate 
network of runways through the grass 
of the entire pe ak, but in the spruce 
forest he got numbers of the Asiatic 
white - footed mouse 1 pode and 


In fact, it was 
a veritable paradise for small mammals 


shrews of several species. 
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and in a week we prepared nearly tw 
hundred skins. 


Although the 


and cold, with dense clouds weaving |} 


hrst morning was gra 


and out among the peaks, | went ot 

with the hunters to try for gorals. Tw 

of the men took the dogs about the bas 
of a high rock shoulder sparsely covert 

with spruce-trees, while with two other 
| climbed the opposite slope. We Wel 
not more. than minutes fron 
camp when the dogs began to yelp, anc 
almost immediately we heard them com 
ing around the summit of the pe ak ou 
our direction. ‘The two hunters mad 
frantic signs for me to hurry up the stec] 
but in the thin air, with my heart 
pounding like a trip-hammer, | could not 
vO faster than a walk. 

We cumbed three hundred 
yards, when suddenly the dogs appeared 
on the side of the cliff near the summit, 
and just in front of them a bounding 
gray form. ‘The mist shut in and we lost 
both dogs and animal, but ten minutes 
later a ble ssed gust of wind blew the fog 
away and the gvoral 
visible, with its back to 


twenty 


slope ° 


about 


was indistinctly 


a ToC k ledge 
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g the dogs. The 
pack, whom W¢ all came to love 5 
and then dashed in for a nip at the 


mal’s throat, but was kept at bay by 


m 


Vicious lunge S and sharp horns. 


It was nearly three hundred yards 
iv. but the cloud was drifting in 
iin and | dropped down for a shot. 


he hunters 
running up 
fran- 
waving 
me to 
thinking it 
1dness to 
t at that dis 
ce | could 
the oTay 
n through the 
and the 
t three shots 
ittered the 
S¢ rock about 
oot For 
he fourth I got 
i dead rest ovel 


slope 9 


ally 


COME 


SCC 


ts, 





I low. 


stone, and as 
he crash of the 
little Mannlicher 
hoed up the 
re the oral 
itself into 
whirling 


threw 
the aur 
and 
nto the rocks 
Phe 
unters, mad AM 
with excitement, 
dashed up the 
hill and down into the 
when I arrived the goral lay on a grassy 


ovel Ove! 








helow. 


stream-bed, and 


ledge beside the water. The animal was 


stone-dead, for my bullet had passed 
through its lungs, and, although the 
front teeth had been smashed on the 


rocks, its horns were uninjured and the 
beautiful gray coat was in perfect condi- 
tion. 

When the hunters were carrying the 
goral to camp we met Heller and my wife 
on the way to visit the traps just below 
snow-line, and she returned with me to 
photograph the animal and watch the 
ceremonies which I knew would be per- 
formed. One of the a leafy 
branch, placed the goral upon it, and 
as its blood began to flow chanted a 


natives cut 
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prayer. Then laying several leaves one 
upon the other, he sliced off the tip of 
the heart, wrapped it carefully in the 
leaves, and placed it in a near-by tree as 

an offering to the god of the hunt. 
| have often the Chinese and 
Korean hunters perform similar cere- 
at the death of an animal, for 
the idea that it 


seen 


monies 





Is necessary to 
propitiate the 
god of the hunt 


is UnIVé rsal. 


When I was 


shooting in Ko- 
rea 1n IQI2, and 
also in other 
parts of China, 
if luck had been 
against us tor a 
few days the 
hunte rs would 
invariably ask 
me to buy a 
chicken or some 
animal to. saeri- 
hee for “good 
: 


’ 
JOSS. 


It may appeal 





unsportsman- 
like to have 
hunted gorals 
with dogs, which 
we did on more 
than 
casion,but in this 
particular region 
they could be 
killed in no other 
There was so much cover, even 
at altitudes of from twelve thousand 
to hfteen thousand feet, that a man 
might spend a month ‘‘still hunting” 
and never see a goral. They are vicious 
hghters, and frequently back up to a 
cliff, turn on the dogs, and fight the pack. 
At such times, if the hunter does not 
arrive soon, one or two of the most ad- 
venturous dogs will almost certainly be 
killed. 

On the Snow Mountain we found the 
animals singly, but at Hui-yao, not far 
from the Burma frontier, where 
hunted another species in the spring, 
they were almost universally in herds of 
from six to eight. It was at the latter 
place that we had our best 


one OC- 


WITH 


HIS HAWK 


way. 


we 


oppor- 





Tul it to observe vorals and |e il 


iw of their habit 
on a branch of the 
] 
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) 
SWetle A1lVeé 
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a ITV 
( LTT) pr d 


r, which 


had cut for itself a deep rorgt through 


range of hills sev 


hundre d reet high 


en hundre d 


\ he rd ( 


htty gorals had been living on 


mountain-sides not 
ind, ilthough the 


by the nat t 
{ t vith | 
p ible t } t 
t et i tromt 


le th I eld 
poral they m 
consciou I ir pre 
the were teeding 
upon the leave t 


Hew eras whi h |} 
the slope had beet 
We found them br 
until about nine 
in the afternoon unt 
Move slowly ibout 
picking oft the new 
1! the middle ol 
choos a place W 


warmly upon the 


; 
sleep 

Ot ingely enoug 
down on their side 


animal 


der them, stretched 
legs stl ught out, 
bellies It was a! 


looking ittitude , an 


an animal restin 


to ¢ ight 


yf about 
ne of the 





tar trom the llage, 
cre eC ntl 
ld not | lled; 
pp el rife was 
se’ the river at dic 
hundred to ¢ r hun 
en | inch f the hill 
bal ( and i | the 
ved about quite 
ence At th place 
almost exclu Vely 
lo busl ind the 
id rul p here 
partly burne Vel 
vsing trom daylight 


le aves, al 


the morning 


h, they did 


as do man 


but doubled their for 


their necks a 


and rested 
nost 


1 the first tir 


uls | th ug 


o'clock, and from fout 
il dark Lhe 


among the 


uncomftortabte 


Tie | al 
’ } 
tit had 
| 
| 


been wounded, but both Mr. Heller ane 


myself Saw them 


times, al d real zed 


| t 1 v | 


natural posi 
When fri 


tall sheep Ol 


short 


i 


roat 


distance and 


[his was usually their undoing, to 


offered excellent t: 


sithoue tte d against 





repeate dl 
t} 


Ss the 


top to loo 


irgets as they 


the sky lin 


rO! rl 
i cliff I I 
pend il 
hot 
DI ! 
tho n 
or te Té t 
not seem | 
rabbit 
1) ( 
t} hy 
ti; 1 ma 
I Ch | 
cate t 
num 
t 
] 
H 
, 
d t 
‘ , 
t | 
i 
Cy | 
t t! plug 
sport ma 
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Arpegglo 


BY ZONA 

ae ¥RPEGGIO SHADD 
ae was working in his gar- 
btn, Se den. He was happy 
\ 4 A e% Lhe summer morning 
‘ bo“ was hot and bright. 
- IP 1] | | 1 been 
re os oe ie garaen Lic 

Oe i t co om 
(eo gf US) neglected for a week. 
He had on his oldest clothes. And Stack 
Mavhew and Dodd Purcell, the other 


ommissioners of Banning, had gone 
to the city to a commissioners’ conven- 
‘You'd ought to come, too,” Stack had 
Imonished him. “‘If it ain’t you that’s 
vavs sicking us on to do things like 
is it?” 


who In time 


other towns, 

: : — 

I got to *tend to my _ potatoes, 
\rpeggio offered. 

‘The circular says them commission- 
ers as don’t u-nite with others to talk 


things ovel "ain't got no right to be It, 
id Dodd Purcell. 
“Yes, \rpeggio, 
but them fellows ’ain’t seen the bugs 
on my early Ohtos.” 
Secretly he was hungering for a day 


W ¢ ll, 11 bbe ‘bag said 


close to the ground. 
“They’s different wavs of being out- 


doors,” Arpeggio had one« said. “‘Some 


folks slips along over. Some folks takes 
in the outside of outdoors and nevet 
digs down in. But some folks, just the 
minute they step into outdoors, they 
just kind of bur? And that’s it. You 


got To burrow.”’ 
VoL. CXXXVI No. 815.—80 
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And a long time arter he added: 
“It’s considerable of a blessing if 
you’re born the burrowing kind.” 
\rpeggio was now burrowing. Super- 
ficially he cultivating his early 
Ohio potatoes. But essentially he 
concerned with the green excesses of his 
garden, the hot playfulness of the sun, 
and his doves, complaining contentedly 
on the shed roof or winging soft flights 
down to the fresh earth at his feet. 
“Right round there,” he heard his 
mother’s voice. ** You'll find him some- 


Was 
Was 


wheres Or other.” 

Phe well and a flowering currant hid 
her and the visitor. Arpeggio worked on 
until the shadow of the visitor fell upon 
the hoe. Then \rpeggio looked up, ap- 
pearing to straighten his back a muscle 
at a time. 

Hernie Nichol stood there, on his way 
down-town. Hernie was by occupation 
a livery-stable keeper, and, therefore, by 
the fortunes of progress and invention, 
nearly a leisurist. But by nature Hernie 
a monarch. He had what social- 
ethciency experts call qualities of leader- 
ship. Or perhaps not so much qualities 
as quantities. That was it—quantities 
of leadership Hernie had. In short, at 
hve-and-thirty Hernie Nichol was polit- 
ical boss of Banning. 

“Hello, Shadd!” said he. “Can I get 
a job cultivatin’ for you?” 

Arpeggio drew a breath 


Was 


of content. 
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“Well, do I like my hoein’ so 
well,” he athrmed, “that I'd charge you 
for the chance.” 
“Can't even help with the 
bugs?” Herni 
Them 
trained bugs. 
‘Shut up,” 
talk business.” 
It did not occur to Arpeggio to suggest 
‘ to Hern to expect it. He 
elevated one foot to a shut 
selected 
sliver, dedic: 


vou know, 


potato- 
went on, merrily. 
\rpeggio, “is 
Phem little cusss ” 
said Hernie. ‘l come to 


said 


bugs, 


1 seat, oO! 
Saw horse, 
one eye, trom somewhere a 
te now to dental ministra- 
\nd to the complet be wilder- 
ment of his host, Hernie told him that 
“they” wanted him to run again for city 
commissioner. 

“You d said \rpeggio. Wrinkled 
one litted brow, parted lips, head 
at one side, 
“Why,” said he, “ 
me to unde rstand | act like a like 
a horse in othce.” 


‘You do,” 


tions. 


nose, 
all confessed his amazement 
you te llows has otten 


vive 


He mie, smoothly; 
“vou certainly do. But it’s like this, 
Shadd. The old crowd wants Dodd 
seer You can't beat Dodd 
But the 
he made it sound anathema—* they’re 
bound to put in somebody that Il do 


said 


we can de- 


pend on him. reform element 


us Food seer and | YuUESS the V got it 


cinched. So,instead of fghtin’ ’em, we’ rt 
to le ave * m win out and the n stick 


hold the 


goin’ 
in| you—see ?—to balance of 
power.” 


thought 


thunder!” said Arpeggio, “I 
you all thought I was crazy, 
sippin’ in uplift on you and all like 
that—”’ 

“You are,” agreed Hernie, “but it’s 
like this—see? Your kind of uplift stuff 
“ain't queered nothin’ 
here, low license, for the 
standin’ for 


gettin’ a CIFCUus 

kids, like you 
done, a liberary, monkeyin’ 
a little reform in the school—that ain’t 
goin’ to hurt nobody. You keep your 
hand offn the streets and the 
and the appointments and the appro- 


contracts 
priations—see?—and you can slip overt 
all the baby reform you want. We ain’t 
too all-hred hidebound. We’ll stand for 
some f un- 
derstand the 

On his foot, shod ponderously, Ar- 
peggio knocked the earth from his hoe, 
extended the implement at arm’s-length, 


things—see?—as long as you 


oe) 


town 1s our) 
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He looked 
almost sleepy W 
the droop of his slow lids. 


and le aned on the handle > 
his visitor mildly 
“Say,” said Arpeggio, “I wouldn’t | 
commiussione! to this he re 
not for a dillion dollars. They is dillion 
ain’t they?” 
“Go on,” 
“Not,” 


your ambrotype. 


town again 


said Hernie, and winked. 
pursued Arpeggio—*‘not o 
Why, man, | wouldn’ 
be bothered!” 
said Hernie, addressing 
the unbounded blue, “he 
urged—by his lovin’ friends.” 

**Here’s Stack and Dodd, chasin’ off 
to some fool commissioners’ meetin’ thi 


**He wants,” 
wants to be 


minute, eatin’ up their good time. | 
can’t doit. | won’t doit. Look at my 
potatoes—early Ohios and you can’t 


beat ’em. Look at my _ strawberries 
groanin’ for attention. I want to raiss 
I’m goin’ to start an aspara- 
wouldn’t be commissione! 
again for all the graft folks thinks is in 
it. Goto thunder!” said Arpeggio, and 
hoed. 

Within his loosely molded coat Her- 
nie’s shoulders shrank and expanded. 
He swagvgered, he erinned, he 


pige OnS. 


gus-bed. | 


came to 


rest with one hand on a_ plum-tre¢ 
bough, one foot, sole out, crossing the 
other. ‘‘Say,’’ said he, “‘cov one, drop 
that. It’s all right. You shall be urged 


plenty enough.” 

‘You bloke,” \rpeggio, 
“vou can’t take straight when you get 
it. Your ears is tuned to bluff, seems 
though. I hain’t runnin’. ae 


poo! said 


Get me? 

Still Hernie grinned and even winked. 
“Tl tell the crowd how you stand,” he 
said. 

“You can tell the crowd,” Arpeggio 
“that I ’ain’t never once in my life 
had all the peanuts I could hold. I’m 
hggerin’ on puttin’ in a quarter-acre 
peanuts next year. They’re a-goin’ to 
keep me busy.” 

Still, as Hernie went he continued to 
smile knowingly. Having never heard 
of such an attitude, he had no conven- 
iences for its registration. ‘“‘I’ll leave it 
be known,” he had said, with a wave of 
his elbow and a briefly lowered eyelid, 
“that you'll think it over.” 

\rpeggio hoed indignantly. “Leave it 
be known nothing,” he re iterated, to the 
soft staccato of his movements. 


said, 





g 


ARPEGGIO 


The heat was glorious, penetrating, 
odor and hum of sum- 
he setting He 
that tender humor of the mid-forenoon, 
art promise, part fulhlment, so that he 
paused, looked breathed 
deep, Was momentarily 1n intimate con- 


what bright 


tuptuous. Lhe 
er were 


was swept by 


about him, 


tact with who shall say 


Gradually Arpeggio had become aware 
f a sound which, growing along the 


forces! 


highway and mounting, had ceased at 
| 1 

his gate. hen voices, shadows through 
the Howering currant. In some sweet 


prescience he moved forward and, unde 


morning-glories, was confronted by two 


challenged his belief. 


There on his Miss Edith 


Granger, heroine of a complete set of his 


whose reality 


door-stone 
undemonstrated 


hope le SS dre ams and 


adulations. But however remote and 
transcendent a man perceives a woman 
to be. he never quite loses the savor of 
her presence until he has persuaded him- 


self that it 1s not she who 1s remote, 


but 
he who has withdrawn from her, for a 


set of reasons occurring to him late, to 


be sure, but in time—thank Heaven, in 
time. 

“Ah, Mr. Shadd,” said Edith Grang- 
er, “are you here? Then you are not 
going in till this afternoon,” and pre- 


sented him to one of whom, in his exalta- 
\rpeggio was but gropingly con- 
a glow, a fluff, a vibration, 
an influence— Miss Fleda Barnett, Judge 
Barnett’s daughter, home from college, 
And, “We're going 
in now,”’ Miss Granger added, “and we 
thought mother might enjoy the 
ride and the meeting—’ 

Lhe meeting. \t last Arpe g910'S 
and clung. They must 
meeting of commissioners, 1n 


Dodd and Stack had 


tion, 


scious, as of 


to stay in Banning. 


Vou! 


mind caught 
mean the 
the city, where 
pone. 

“Oh ves,” said he, weakly. 
Ma!” he informally intoned. 

Mrs. Shadd, cool-headed, ponderous, 
appeared, with one finger in a mail- 
ordet She 
was vast, brown-calicoed, low-collared, 
and her breathing showed through her 


~~ 


furniture-house catalogue. 


face 


abundance. In _ her were serene 
vears; lovely affirmations selected with 
a restrained art—love. For her gentle 


guests her homage was as honest as a 
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dog’s homage The conjunction of the 


four Was exquisitely dramatn In del: 
cate inner drama for Nature here 
made four climaxes expressive of het 
best. 


lhe ladies sat in the shade and refused 
buttermilk. 
the tender rose of Miss Fleda Barnett’s 
linen gown, of the 
hat, of her flashing smile. He 
quisitely CONSCIOUS of the pure whiteness 
and the tranquil beauty of Miss Edith 
Granger. And he 
woundingly conscious of the clothes that 
he wore. He felt like a 


caught digging bait. 


\rpeggio Was CONSCIOUS of 
roses nodding in her 


Was CX- 


was poignantly, 


S¢ hool boy 


“Can’t vou come with us, Mrs. 
Shadd?” they were saying. ‘Do come 
with us,”’ and enlarged on the wisdom 


of taking the au 

Mrs. Shadd thought not. She had 
beans a-baking. She had to get the new 
parlor furniture picked out while the sale 
Was on. And, thereafter, (rp PL1O 
heard: 

‘Well, then, you motor over with us, 
Mr. Shadd. Won’t that be better than 
going over on the interurban, in the heat 
of the day—?”’ 

All his taken, Arpeggio 
heard himself saving, feebly: Sure. He 
might aswell. Achieved the door, remem- 
bering acutely the patches on his garden 
trousers; returned, immaculate in what 


fastne sses 


were naively his best clothes for all occa- 
hen into the great bright Cal 
at the gate, Miss Barnett at the 
Miss Granger and Arpeggio side by side! 
\ hard, white road to skim; 
miles to unroll between Banning and the 
city; airs of heaven to breathe; 
glory to descend; her hear. 
Who would have said that he would tind 
\rpeggio, feeling all, was 
it. He a deep 


sions. 
wheel, 


twelve 


sun and 
Voice to 


himself so? 
fain to 
breath. 

“Well, Pll be jumped up!” said he. 

Even the thought of the commission- 
ers’ meeting which he had scrupulously 
sought to evade could not breathe upon 
his fine elation. 

‘You must consider yourself very for- 
tunate, Mr. Shadd 
saying. 

“T do,” Arpeggio cut in, with a bow 
which a jolt of the car rendered, as it 
were, oblong. This gallantry she ac- 


express drew 


* Miss Granger was 
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knowledged with a grave inclination of 
her head. 
that the annual meeting of town 
commissioners 1s so near to Banning. 
It is a great opportunity.” 
“Sure,” said Arpeggio. “ That’s nght. 
sure San 


“Are Mr. 


as mu h 


Mr. 


you aref 


M ay hew 


she 


Purcell and 
interested as 
inquired. 

His glance shifted to her a shade un- 
comfortably. "* OK. Stack and Dodd, 
they've went to town already. They'll 
be there,” he informed her. 

“But of course this afternoon is the 
meeting that Miss Barnett 
surprisingly threw back, Ovel shoulder. 

“Oh, it 1 Sure,” 


agree d 


matters.” 


\rpeggio 
\\ hat the dickens was the after- 
noon meeting to be about?) 

Briefly he studied the bright and 
youthful hair and the white neck of Miss 
Kleda Barnett. Could she be going to 
the meeting? Why, but she was dressed 
enough to be a You 
didn’t have to fuss with uplift when you 
was diked that way. Muss Granger was 
different. She was interested in libera- 
and all like that. Probably, he 
adjusted it, Judge Barnett’s daughter 
was coming up to town to do some trad- 
ing. (Lhe word still lingers, like old es- 
on the air of towns like Banning.) 

“Tt will be,’ Miss Granger advanced, 
“‘a great inspiration.” 

This,” said Arpeggto, 
enough for me.” 

That time Miss Grange r did not no- 
tice; or, if she noticed, gave no sign. 


sure mM FS. 


good actress. 


ries 


SCnce. 


“is inspiration 


‘**\ hundred commissioners from all 
over the United States,’”’ she merely 
said, “talking of the welfare of the 
people.” 

“Go on!” said Arpeggio. “A hun- 


dred?” 

Nor did she give sign of surprise at his 
unfamiliarity with this meeting of his 
to whic h he was be ing towed. - \t least 
a hundred,” she said, ‘‘ besides the Euro- 
pean commissioners. And all talking 
of better cities.” 

European commissioners. Arpeggio 
had never heard of them. He was deeply 
beyond his depth. After his fashion, he 
rescued himself. He smiled his winning, 
wrinkled, unforgetable smile, and lifted 
one shoulder. 
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‘Better cities,” he said, “better ba 
bies. Better Miss Granget 
you'd ought to see my new 
Wartheld strawberries. They'll bear next 
year. Ill bet all you'll bet that one of 
them berries ‘Il fll a little coffee-cup 
And sweet !—say! Why, them berries—” 

Miss Granger listened. She liked t 
hear Arpeggio talk. His drawl, his droll 
heures, his flickering brows. And as he 
talked she smiled and thought, and no 
might know her mind 


berries. 
varietv o 


one where was 
resting. 
“Geel” 


said Miss Fleda Barnett, 
abruptly. 


oi ook at the 


She drew up m the line of machines 


' 
Cars 


before the hall where the commissioners 


were meeting. \rpeggio, being trans- 
hxed at her word, scrambled from the 
car, regarding her. For she was not 
here for trading—she was going to the 
meeting. And Arpeggio marveled that 
a woman who talked like that—free, 
young, kiddish, he formulated it—-and 


looked like this he swelled with pride 
handed her to the sidewalk and 
drove a Car aS she should PIVeE a 


as he 
drove, 
hang about a commissioners’ convention 
W hat Was the game? He touched Miss 
Edith Granger’s hand reverently. She 
was exquisite, like a woman in a cloth- 
ier’s advertisement of a society event, he 
thought. Yet here she Was, interested, 
as alert as if she were going to a party. 


What was the game? 
The hall which they entered was 
hiled. \rpeggio stared. How many had 


turned out. He wondered why. The 
whole thing had sounded to him incon- 
ceivably stupid. In the lobby 
three came forward to speak to Edith 
Granger. It was she who moved to a 
table where a bald, bored man sat 
hind a few remaining badges. 


two or 


be- 
It was she 
who presented Arpeggio to this man, and 
the man ornamented Arpeggio with a 
vellow badge which bore his othce and 
his State in black letters. 

**We cannot sit with you, but you can 
sit with us,” Miss Granger said to 
\rpeggio, graciously. “They have given 
me a box.” 

Now Arpeggio had never before sat in 
a box. His ultimate elegance had been 


the grand stand, to which, on his election 
to commissionership, he hac graduated 
Banning, he 


Like 


from the bleachers. 











cravat was safely placed. 


1 
I 


n 


14 


| 


ial, Wa 


ved upon that evrie with a choking 


i 


( 


Ie 


| 


t 


i¢ red boxes : 


§ atte Cte d, like 


ARPEGGIO 


‘affecte d.” 


Anything 


a teac he I who Was 


s beyond consideration. He 


that the 


multitude Was looking at 


He sat down abruptly, and all the 
le he was making sure that the pin in 


itedly 


Simply splim 


( 


simply 


it 1s he now, 


d him. 


said if 


| 


S 


ram 


\n 


( 


d 


\fter him, 


ies fluttered to their seats. But 
se three, the box was empty. 


said Fleda Barnett, 


*'That’s Bayliss speaking. 


Simply splim. 


that we haven't 


Ar pe v- 


ver, the while he scanned 


, 
which was 


was Bayliss? 


\s a matter of fact, there, just at frst, 


thrust Into his 


mattered to him very little who Bay- 
\rpeggio was deep in other 
\ box. Affected it might be, 
He looked along 


\ 


OW 


th 


] 


as. 


1S 


SO 1 Was grand 


“a 


i 


of boxes, at th 


WOULDN’1 


( 


BI 


attentive, even 
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absorbed, faces—men, women, and, 
above all, young women, who looked 
\rpeggio wonderingly took it in—as it 
they were “nice people.”’ His eye rested 
contentedly on his companions. — His 
back straightened. He was a commis- 
sioner among commissioners, 1n a box 
Ww ith ladies. \rpe 2210 Was TOUC he d by his 
first sense of social importance. He 
was glad that he had come. What were 
they talking, up there on the platform, 
though? 

\fter all, it seemed, they had missed 
Bayliss, whoe Vel he Was. His addre SS 
was drawing to aclose. Before Arpeggio 
had fairly discovered that the attention 
of the audience was centered, not on him, 
but on Bayliss, he had stopped speaking, 
and the audience was in motion. They 
had arrived just before the noon recess. 

lurning to address some word to his 
companions, Arpeggio was struck dumb. 
For he beheld Miss Fleda Barnett, with 
her bag open in her lap, in one hand a 


- KA 1*> 
Mice, Sy 


~~ VN 


/ es Be 
' ye ‘ 

i ne Bees, 
On tM ?. 


COMMISSIONER AGAIN—NOT FOR A DILLION DOLLARS” 
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mirror, In one a powder-puff; and_ she 
was unconcernedly powdering her nose, 
in the faces of the departing multitude. 
\rpeggio had never seen a Woman nm 
had 
seen many who, obviously, had assumed 
this powder, or had had it assumed for 
them. But here was Fleda powdering 
before him, before all. And talking: 
“What orking audience!” she 


a ¢ 
** A lot of dead-wood fossils 1n it, 


the act of powde ring her nose. He 


Was 
SaVINg. 


charity list 


of course-——on every in the 
country and don’t know vet that they’re 
robbing their towns like bandits. But 
just k at the rest of them. Every 


little old up-and-coming worker in the 
Isn’t it splim?” 
The sophomoric, 


city 1s he re. 


the supel stressing, 


\rpeggio missed. But he looked and 
listened dumbly. Here Was Miss Kleda 


Barnett acting like a chorus-girl and 
talking not unlike one, as to phrasing. 
And vet she was feeling something about 
the meeting of from 


which this commissioner was hopelessly 


commissioners 


remote. Old standards danced, as if 
they were being delicately weighed—but 
by what scale? 

“Oh, Mr. Bayliss!” said Edith 


Granger. 

And there was Bayvliss—whoever Bay- 
liss was—in their box, and Arpeggio was 
being presented, was beingincluded in an 
invitation to lunch, was being drawn 
along and absorbed by others, waiting in 
And there he Was at table, 
in an adjacent café, with, say, a dozen 
“nice” people, the kind with whom he 
had wistfully longed to be since, aS a 
youngish man, he had come up alone to 
the city, with five dollars in his pocket 
to blow in, and nobody 
He glowed. 

He wist not what he ate. Ordinarily 
he would have been CcCOnCE rned in agony 
to know whe ther he Was USING the spoon 
that was the but 
concerned quite soon enough to observe 
ancther before he made his own choice. 
Now he was intent on straightening the 
names of those had met, lest 
he miss his advantages. One or two he 
Cretish, one of the 
commissioners; Plunkett, a landscape 
fellow from New York, whose name he 


had head-lines. And a 


charming woman on his left he now 


a passage. 


to blow it on. 


spoon, never, never 


Ww he m he 


recognized CIty 


seen mn the 
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Mrs. 


Kbens, an 
divined that she must be the Mrs. Eber 


he ard addressed as 
lo her he turned his face i 
Until this moment h 
would have expected het to be perpetu 
ally dressing or driving to a ball. Ye 
What was the game? 
He set himse If to be agree able to Mrs 


of the city. 


some reverence, 


he re she Was, also. 


Kbens. But first he must make sure 
‘Mrs. Ebenezer Ebens, I believe,” 
said he. ‘‘ The wholesale man?” 
*Yes,”’ said the lady. 
“Well,” said \rpeggio, “it's real 


nice to be eating he re alongside of you.” 

Thanks,” said the lady. ‘You, | 
think they told me, are one of the Ban- 
ning commissioners?” 

“IT am,” said \rpeggio, and straight- 
ened shoulders never so little. Here was 
social prestige for which he had hun- 
gered. He man among men, 
women, and commissioners. No need to 
mention that in a few months he would 
be out. “Of course,” he added, patron- 
izingly, ‘“Banning’s a poor little one- 
horse sort of town.” 

He was treated to a full look from the 
handsome and_ singularly penetrating 
eves of Mrs. Ebenezer Ebens. 

“Then,” she said, “1 suppose you are 
in exactly the position to make it better, 
are you not!” 

\rpeggio laughed enjoyably. Quite a 
nice come-back, the lady had, it seemed. 

“What's the matter with Banning?” 
she pursued. ‘‘How many people has 
it? 

**Five thousand six hundred and one,” 
replied Arpeggio—he could tell you all 
the phy sical statistics of his town. “ And 
vou can bet the folks are all right, too,”’ 
he added. ‘“ They’re just Old Business, 
every one of ’em. But the town! Slow? 


> 


pay! 


Was a 


Mrs. Ebens touched at her paté, at 
the stem of her glass, and finally gave 
her whole attention to Arpeggio. 

“You speak,” she said, mildly, “as if 
the town and the people are separate.” 

\rpeggio was uncertain how to treat 
this. So he laughed. That, he had 
found, was safe and proved you good- 
natured. 

‘Talkin’ of people,” he said, easily, 
‘Say! I never saw so many out to this 
kind o’ thing. It’s always like pullin’ 


‘ 


teeth to get folks out to a convention 
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that don’t make ’em any money.” It 
occurred to him to get her point of view. 
He waved his hand about the table. He 
leaned toward her. ‘What's the game?” 
he confidentially inquired. 


But 


already—or was it not quite al- 


ready ?—she was looking beyond him to 
Bayliss, and Bayliss was speaking. 


“< 


nice little place,” he said, ~ ee the 





MOTOR OVER WITH US, MR. SHADD”’ 


foot of the mountain. Every advantage 
the earth coule yield them. And, by 
Jove! they turned their faces on the 
whole prospect and squeezed that little 
town dry for what they could make it 
earn.” 

Miss Fleda Barnett spoke with her air 
of unflinching ease. ‘‘ That’s like Ban- 
ning,” she said. ‘‘Isn’t it, Mr. Shadd?”’ 
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Whereupon Bayliss turned his mild, 
considering eyes on Arpeggio and_re- 
peated. “Yes, Banning. Tell us, Mr. 
Shadd, about Banning.” 
And there was Arpeggio, who, two 


hours back, had conhdently expected to 
spend the day cultivating the earth, 
there he was, looking into the faces of at 
least a dozen “‘nice”’ people; and Bay- 
liss whoever Bayliss was expected 
him to tell them about Banning, while 
Miss Edith Granger and Miss Fleda 
Barnett were served to salad and lis- 
tened. 

Arpeggio’s face did that with which 
it always met embarrassment. His eye- 
brows lifted, his eyelids drooped, ob- 
scuring his eyes; his mouth, as he spoke, 
assumed the crooked line of his prepara- 
tion to smile; and he swallowed. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “ Banning 1s this 
kind of place: If two of the 
men met on the street, and both spoke 
to once proposing the same thing, they’d 
both switch off and claim they misspoke, 
rather ’n to agree with each other. 
Every place but Banning they’s only 
four directions. But Banning has got 
just as many directions to kick out in as 
it has got folks to do the kickin’.” 

“No public spirit,” said Bayliss. 

“Public spirit?” repeated Arpeggio. 
“Say! If you was to come to Banning 
with the earth for sale half-price, they 
wouldn’t go in on it together.” 

*What’s the matter with Banning?” 
asked Bayliss. ‘Give us your idea of 
the remedy, Mr. Shadd.’ 

Arpeggio considered, with an air of 
fairness. What was the matter with 
Banning? 

“What ails it, my idea,” he said, “‘is 
because it ’ain’t got no public spirit. 
And it ’ain’t got no public spirit on ac- 
count of what ails it.” 

“Precisely,” said Bayliss. And their 
laughter warmed the heart of \rpeggio 
like May. 

Encouraged, he spoke again. ‘ Ban- 
ning,” said he, “1s all right on the morals 
of the folks. The homes, you under- 
stand. It’s all right on the business of 
the merchants. The individual houses, 
you understand. But when you come 
to town decency and business co-opera- 
tion — say! Believe me, there ain't 
it. 


business 
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“Tt’s th 
he said. 
Arpeggio went for 


Bayliss nodded absently. 
picture of a lot of them,” 

Positive ly kindled, 
ward. “Banning,” said he, with 
frown and a sidewise look—* Banning i 
a very peculiar town, though. In thi 
way—Banning, is very, ve-ry conserva 
tive. 

‘To his surprise, they all laughed spon- 
taneously, enjoyably. 

“Not a little town in the country,” 
said Bayliss, ‘““whose inhabitants won’t 
tell you conhdentially that their town is 
peculiarly conservative.” 

“Is that sof” said Arpeggio, his jaw 
dropping. 

The talk drifted away 
Bayliss became absorbed 
chart which Miss Granger was showing 
him. Mrs. Ebens was talking with 
Plunkett on a river-front improvement 
Across the table Miss Fleda Barnett and 
a good-looking young fellow were dis- 
cussing the adaptation of the English 
half-timbered shops to use in small 
American cities. 

The idea was born to Arpeggio that 
these people were talking of things of 
which he had never heard. What did 
he know of the fragments which reached 


from him. 
housing 


him from Cretish about breathing- 
spaces and recreation-piers? And yet 
was he not a commissioner, even as 


Cretish? He straightened, and looked 
smilingly from one to another, seeking an 
opening. But not a conversation was 
in progress into which he could have 
dipped to save his life. What in time 


was a public-welfare committee? He 


was a city commissioner, but there ex- 
isted among these others a freemasonry 


of understanding of things which he had 
never conjectured. He bit his lips, 
pressing two fingers flatly upon them, 
and looked intently at the others. 

‘They all act so darn familiar with 
different things,” thought Arpeggio. 

But it was characteristic of him that 
he was not scornful of them. He was 
inquiring, rather, and wholly wistful. 

On the way back to the hall he found 
himself beside Bayliss. And Bayliss was 
talking on something like this: 

‘* Business interests have thought they 
could get along by themselves. If a man 
had a store, he put in a good stock, ad- 
vertised well. and thought that was all 




















‘IT’S REAL NICE TO BI 


Was to It. He co-operated in eX- 
in banking, and so on—but he 
sold alone. Naturally, when he began 
to get the radiant 
ope ration, it’s gone to his he ad and he’s 
abusing it. But wait. It’s taken him a 
long time to see that little 
shops on either side of him. 


there 


change, 


idea of selling co- 


It’s taking 


him still longer to see the rest of the 
town. The thing is to get ’em all co- 
operating—the folks and their enter- 


prises and their plans for their children. 
This isn’t just morals. It’s good busi- 
By George! it must be wonderful 
to be the commissioner of a little town 


mess. 


these days, and find ways to string 
things together—”’ 
Arpeggio listened. [here were, he 


felt, things which he ought to be able to 
say in reply. If he could only think 
what! Finally he did think of some- 
thing: 

“They’s a lot o’ new-fangled notions 
goin’ these days,” he submitted. “* Keeps 
a fellow jumpin’ to clip in en ’em. J 
like it,’’ he confessed, broadly. 

Bavliss, that big Bayliss, suddenly 
put his hand on the other man’s shoul- 
der. 

“I’m glad to hear you say so,” he said. 

In the lobby the party passed Stack 
Mavhew and Dodd Purcell, leaning 
stifdy against the wall, and alone. 
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EATING 


string of 


HERE ALONGSIDE OF YO 


\rpeggio, pressing closer to Bayliss, 
nodded at them casually with, ‘‘ How 
are you, fellows?” and passed grandly 
on. Then he hear 


was overcome to 
Miss Granger’s voice: 
“Here are Mr. Mayhew and Mr. 


Purcell! Wait, please. 
to meet these two commissioners.” 
Dodd and Stack, ducking from the 
shoulders, put out hands to all that 
party, who greeted them with a casual 
friendliness greatly puzzling to Arpeggio. 
Indeterminately, he felt that Dodd and 
Stack and, just possibly, he himself were 
different from the others. Yet not one 
of these Was aloof, not one of these, he 
said it to himself, put on any 
Could these strangers be making up to 
him, and to Dodd and Stack? When 
they were all seated together, \rpeg- 
gio’s face wore an inquiring frown. 
What was the 
On the great canvas stretched across 
the hall abruptly a picture dawned. A 
long street, lined with one-and-two- 
story shops; at the doors groceries and 
fruits and meat displayed; overhead 
lights and half-dozen _ bill- 
boards. He was shot through with the 
pang of recognition. It was Banning 
the main street of Banning. ‘There was 
the popcorn-wagon. There was the dog- 
wagon. There was Stilie Bale’s, and 


I want you all 


** side.” 


games 


wires, a 
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Jed lhom’s garage, and the bank. \ 
Ranning residence street, the schools and 
other public buildings and the two fac- 
‘Typical Town of To- 
day,” the Caption said. 

\s he listened, frowningly, Arpeggio 
was stung by a phrase of the speaker’s: 

‘The excellent factory sites in such 
towns will not be long overlooked, but 
the overcrowding consequent to factory 


Tories followe d. 


low ation 


| actory sites, eh? Factory location. 
Grand! If Banning just had another 
factory or two, it ’d make the town 


make it. Like enough some of these 
folks was looking round for a big bonus, 
or a low tax-rate the first year, and they 
was for softening up the Banning com- 
Dodd and Stack it would 
be easy enough to flatter like the dick- 
Miss Granger and Miss Barnett 
could be taken in, same as angels. But 
he, \rpeggio, would be onto them fast 

There couldn't of ’em 
\. Shadd, if it come to any fac- 

proposition. He 


MIsstoners. 


cns. 


( nough. 
take in 


tory-sit¢ 


none 


dreamed a 
a colossal factory for 
at signal terms, and 
unde I the very noses of Stack and Dodd, 
the practical 

** Look,” said 
knew that 
had wandered. 

On the screen stood a noble building 
small, but really noble. Nog 
Greek, not ancient, not imported at all. 
“Banning as Yet Unrealized,” the cap- 
tion said, and “‘A Possible City Hall.” 
hen possible other buildings, a 
library, a municipal theater, a 
little shops uniform and yet various, a 
strip of park and picnic-ground, a drive 
round the Point to the little lake. Then 
the pictures went somewhere else. Went 
to other little beautiful, 
simple buildings, set in green of tree and 
gave to Arpeggio his first intima- 
tion that because a town 1s little it need 
But all the time that men- 
tion of factory sites haunted Arpeggio. 
When the lights came back he turned to 
Bayliss. 

“One of vou folks interested in a fac- 
tory proposition in Banning?” it was on 
Betore he could utter 
this, Bayliss spoke to him. 

“Miss Granger had_ those 


dream of securing 
1 
Banning, and this 


Bayliss, as if the great 


man \rpeggio’s attention 


simple, 


Came 
row of 


towns whose 
vine, 


not be ugly. 


his lips to inquire. 


Banning 
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pictures made,” he said, “at her ow 
She colored the plates herse 
perfect examples of what might b 
done with the average town. Bannin 
owes Viiss Granger a good deal.” 
Miss Granger had had those picture 


expense. 


made. Arpeggio grasped this, and for 
space he considered. Then he turne< 
and looked into the beautiful eves o 
Miss Edith Granger. And he wa 


moved, as he had never been moved by 
tears of woman, to see tears 1n_ thos« 
beautiful eves. 

“Banning,” she said, 
that, Mr. Shadd.”’ 

‘| ears tears in the eves of this glori 
ous woman because Banning might be 
like that and was not. What was this? 
Did people care? Did she care? 

“Thad Mr. Plunkett over vesterday,” 
she said, “to look about. He*saw it—he 
thinks it can be done. But he says that 
we must buy up the land beyond the 
the river-front, so that no 
factory will get in there and spoil every- 
thing—’ 

\rpeggio listened. 

“Tf we could call a meeting while Mr. 
Bavliss 1S here In the West,” she con- 
tinued, ““he would come and talk about 
that—he said that he would.” 

So, then, it wasn’t Plunkett or Bay- 
liss 

‘And Mrs. Ebens says that her hus- 
band is thinking of locating a factory at 
Banning, but he promises to keep away 
from the river-front, if we want it for a 
park—”’ 

Full upon Arpeggio, as he sat groping, 
Edith Granger turned. 

**And you, Mr. Shadd,” she said, “are 
the one to he Ip us.” 

Through Arpeggio went some terrifc 
new hre of emprise. He knew it, nebu- 
unmistakably derived from Miss 
Edith Granger’s tears, yet abruptly con- 
vincing him, enlisting him. Operative 
for her was some force of which he had 
been all ignorant. It moved upon him, 
less an idea than an effulgence. He 
looked about him. Did any of the rest 
take it the w ay that she did? His eye 

the the hall, and he 
that the people, sitting quiet within the 
spell which the hour had made, were 
perhaps not quite as he had facilely 
imaged them. 


“might be like 


bi idge > ON 


lous, 


swept row, saw 


hey were going to sing, 











““ BANNING,” SHE SAID, 


| he got to his feet. And, as they sang, 


mmething of the incorruptible spirit of 


hat meeting caught the little man, and 
lehnably he felt the commanding 
forces which owed upon that audience. 


dre am 
yond the years 


© beautiful for patriot 
Phat 
(hine alabaster cities gleam, 
Undimmed by tears 


sees be 


human 


Faint and lovely there came breathing 
pon him some sense of the incompara- 
stirring in the little towns, 
the great towns of his land. And he stood 
haken by his first sense of the patriot- 
ism which builds, builds to music, builds 
with all the quickening and kindling of 
marching feet; and builds to-morrow. 
Was this the way that Miss Granger was 
And others, of the 
luncheon party? Was this the game: 
“It’s something the way I felt when 
| got that circus for the kids of Ban- 
ning,’ he pathetically thought. 
\rpeggio was in the grasp of a great 
determination. 


e romance 


the S¢ 


s " 
feeling f 


He was bursting to give 
\s they made thei Way 
his dog-like eyes looked into 
Edith Granger’s and he spoke from the 
fullness of his heart: 

“Tl be jumped up if we don’t start 
somethin’!”’ he said. 


it expression. 
up the aisle ; 


Stack and Dodd, it seemed, were also 





* MIGHT 





BE LIKE THAT, MR. SHADD ” 
to ride home in the car with Miss Bar- 
nett and Miss Granger. While they 


were bidding the others good-by Miss 
Fleta Barnett sat waiting at the wheel, 
and as she W alte d she powde re d he rnose. 


lhe others parted with happy talk and 
laughter. Miss Edith Granger, ex- 
quisite, serene, stepped to the car. Bay- 
liss called his farewell—the man was 


Ventatively 
Here were no re- 
than 
a reformer when she sought to refurnish 
Here who liked 
the game, who had delight in what they 
dreamed. 

The three men sat in the tonneau, 
and went down the red ways of sunset, 
the gold-green ways of smitten leaves 


and heart. 
Arpe P2110 grasped it 


genuine, Voice 


formers, no more his mother was 


her parlor. were those 


and grass. 

“Quite some of a meetin’,” said Stack. 
**Must have been a hundred of us com- 
missioners out.” 

si \ lot of nice idees and a lot of rot,” 
said Dodd. 
was bugs and bats, wasn’t they?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Arpeggio. 
“T don’t know.” 

He drew down his chin, made _ his 
cheek taut, and rubbed it reflectively, 
audibly. 

At the City Hall Stack and Dodd were 
deposited, and it was then that Stack 


said: 


“Say, some of those fellows 
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HE FELT HIMSELF IN 
‘Much obliged for the ride home, I’m 
Sure Sorry we hed about you, Shadd. 
We told the ladies you wasn’t goin’ in.” 
\s the Cal kept on \rpeggio turned 
these words in his mind. ‘Then Miss 
Granger and Miss Barnett had known 
that he was not lhen they had come 
to his house on purpose that morning. 
He looked at their perfect hair, thei 
erect, well-covered shoulders. 
T) had ad } ra rr 1 / y 
But he was unresentful and wonder- 
fully content. When, as they went up 
Cook Street, Miss Granger turned to 
address him, she found him smiling. As 


he was set down at his pate he could not 
resist it. 

‘Much obliged for kidnappin’ me and 
takin’ me * he his droll wrin- 


over, said, 


kled eves atwinkle. 
lhe \ oravel\ bowed, but above the 
sound of the motor as it rolled away he 


thought—and could not be quite sure 
that he heard Miss Fleda Barnett laugh. 
Under the locusts and box-alders bor- 
dering the road Arpeggio discerned a hg- 
swaggering toward him, 
grinning. It 


ure slouching 


a good-natured face was 


Hernie Nichol, going home to supper. 

“Sav!” said Hernie, “I told the fel- 
lows vou was cinched—with a little due 
persuadin’ ” 


Arpeggio leaned on the picket gate. 











GREAT CLEAR SPACES 
His face was serene, even absent. \ 
vine of sweetbriar grew by the fence, and 


he fingered this sweetbriar and sniffed at 
his fragrant fnger-tips. 
‘Hello, Hernie!”’ he 


about this stuff, how 
your hands. 


all 


smells on 


said. m Be ats 
nice it 


Rose geranium same way 


Lemon verbena, TOO. | must get me a 
lemon verbena 

Well,” said Hernie, ‘for cat’s sake, 
get it. | got to eat my supper. ms 


‘Say, Hernie,” said Arpeggio, and in 
his eyes Hernie might have 
and did not do SO a sudden 
visit. “All right. All right.” 
leaned to say it with an emphasis elo- 
quent, revealing. 

Hernie caught the tone. 

“Youll run?” he 
will. Might as well have 
between us. 
you want.” 

And now Arpeggio’s voice was so loud 
that Hernie glanced shoulder, to 
the pleasant empty fields and the cows 
W aiting at the bars. 

“Might as well have 
understood between us, Nichol,’ Ar- 
peggi1o said. “If I get the ofhce again, 
I’m likely to join in and help turn this 


obse rvé d 
light 


\rpe yo1O 


to 


“Sure you 
it understood 


Then you can hang off all 


said. 


Ove! 


something else 


town bottom side up—streets, treasury, 
appointments, appropriations, and the 
whole cheese.’ 

Hernie smiled. ‘“‘Sure,” he said. 
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pout the reform guff all you want But for once he was not conscious of 
ehand.”’ these His eves were on the sky beyond 
irpeggi regarded him pleasantly. the clustered roofs of the little town. 
Y. i he ard what | said,” he obse rved, Above those roots, arch upon arch, rose 
tly. “Remember that | meanit. another and a fairer town, which for the 
all.” hrst time that day he had visioned, a 
‘Queer guy.” said Hernie to himself, town of indehnable towers. He felt 
t more locusts and box-alders, ‘“‘but himself in great, cleat spaces, wide, clean 

ife. He'll get in in a walk, too.” ~~ spaces, where a man might move free. 
\rpeggio went up the path and looked The brick-vard whistle blew for six 
s his garden of fresh earth and fresh o’clock. \ little boy going along the 


n, two-toned with long shadows and — road dragged a stick briskly on the fence 
sun. Doves curved in the air and — pickets. Mrs. Shadd came to the door 


pped to the gravel. There breathed with a knife in her hand. 
inner perfume of a country after- “Corn cakes and syrup,” she called. 
on. “Tt’s all ready when you are.” 


To An Italian Statue 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


\ \/ AS the slow shattered surge of the sea in your ears 
\ In the beautiful vears 

Of your sculptured youth 

In the beautiful, blissful years 


Summer and sorrow and sunlight and tears 


Were the sadness and sheen of gardens soft in your eves, 
ie be autiful skies 


-_ 
s 


Of your sculptured youth 
As the beautiful bending skies 
Of Italy 
Stain marble pools with dim dawns and moonrise? 


Was the scent of the sea and of Howers on the wind’s faint flight 
Phrough the beautiful night 
Of your sculptured youth 
Through the beautiful, unburdened night 
Of Italy 
Stars and sweet birds and the plaint of love’s plight? 


Do you dream and remember, still dream with passionless tears 
Of the beautiful vears 
Of your sculptured youth 
Of the beautiful, vanished vears 
Of Italy 
Here in the sadness and sheen of my garden, 
With the surge of my sea in your ears? 











Speculations 


BY JOHN 


v’’—in words of the 


song — we survey 


\= old 
ae the world 


around, the 
that 


abound,” and es- 


e¥ wondrous things 
Re) 


| pe there 


a; 


ce Ve lop- 


ML eo pecially the 
Re 3 


x) ments of these hast 





there must come to some of us a 


Vears, 

doubt whether civilization is going to 
have a future Mr. Lowes Dickenson, 
in a very able book called 7 ( 


Befor l . has outlined the 
paths which the world may tread after 
path of ‘National Mih 


path of “International 


alte rhnate 


this war——th« 
tarism’ or the 


Pacihsm.”’ He has pointed out with 
great force the terrible dangers on the 
frst of the two paths, the rumous 


de struction which a 


+} 


strain and ultim ite 


journey down it will inflict on every 


nation But holding, like 111 \ 

for the second path, he was not, 1n that 
book, at all event concerned to point 
out the dangers which be set it Vian 
is instinctively averse to committing 


dehnitely to any particular di- 
and no doubt the vorld will gO 
the S¢ tw 


past, but with a 


himself 
rection 
wabbling on between 
much as it did in the 
decided and immediate 


the latte ry 


oO paths 


leaning TOW ard 
not so much from deliberate 
from natural atter a 
dash down the 


world 1s never doctrinaire, 


reaction 
former Phe 
human nature 


( hoice as 


ruInNOUS 


it w ill never as one 
Army. 


W ith 


never uniform man 


yon the Salvation Sheet ex 
and 


and sudden death, will almost 


haustion, disgust suffering, 
sacrince, 
us all into some sort of inter- 
order, and for the 


of man organized 


surely forces 
national quietude and 
first time in the history 
such as for centurtes has 


relations between individuals, 


justice, many 
ruled the 
may begin to rule the relations between 
states, and free us from war for a period 
which with good fortune may be almost 
indehnitely prolonged Phe 
tion of a great change like that in the life 


of mankind 1s, like the 


pe rp tua- 


perpe tuating « 


self, a brief 


f 


GALSHWORTHY 


smaller changes, very much a questio 
of getting an adequate machinery « 
law into running order; something whic! 
men can see is there and pin their fait! 
tO, something to which 


used and feel that they would miss 1 


they can get 
T it 
were dissolved; something which work: 

If an inter- 
backed by in 
good in the 
national dis 


and has proved its utility 
national court of justice, 
ternational force, makes 
settlement of two or three 
putes allays two or three Crises, it will 
with each success be the firmer and mor 
dithcult to well 


uproot; it may 


mattel 


very 
become as much a 


the eyes of the 


of course in 
nations as our national 
courts of justice are in the eves of indi- 
vidual citizens. 

Making, then, the large but by no 
means hopeless assumption that such a 
may how 1s the life of 
civilized man going to “pan out’? 

In 
satire on civilization, there 1s a country, 
* Nowhe re,” had 
broken up all machinery, abandoned the 
use of money, and lived in a 
Elysium of health and beauty. 


change come, 
n, Samuel Butler’s amusing 
whose 


inhabitants 


strange 


I confess that | often wonder how, 
without something of the sort, modern 


man is to be prevented from being ex- 
ploited to death by the physical and 
economic machinery he has devised for 
his beneht. The problem for modern 
man becomes more and more the prob- 
le m of be coming master, not slave, of his 
own civilization; for the history of the 
last hundred and fifty is surely 
one long story of ceaseless banquet and 
Certain Roman em- 
perors are popularly supposed to have 
taken emetics during their feasts, that 
they might regain their appetites; it 
would appear that modern man has not 
that cynical wisdom, or perhaps his ap- 
petite is so insatiable that he does not 
mind feeling sick all the time. 

Few will deny, certainly not this 
writer, that to be clean, warm, well fed, 


years 1S 


acute indige stion. 





SPECUI 
Ithy. decently leisured, and free to 
ve quickly about the world are pure 
nehts. presumably the 
me objects of man’s toil and inge- 


| he se are 


itv, the ideals supposed to he served 
of steam, electricity, 
dern industrial machinery, telephony, 
ng all those j 


the discovery 


amazing conquests of 
prese nt age which have crowde d Once 
the other so fast that we have never 
d time to assimilate and digest them. 
ich as it came we hailed as an 
alculable benefit to mankind, and so 
was, or would have been if modern 


have 


an had not the appetite of a cormorant 
d the assimilative powers of an elderly 
entleman. Our civilization is in a state 
f chronic dyspepsia, which, in spite of 
of our 
We dis- 
ver, and hurl our discoveries broadcast 
t a society utterly uninstructed in the 
lake an instance 
the discovery of the spin- 


|| our sc1ence maybe because 


c1ence 1s rapidly Increasing. 


roper use of them. 
from Britain 
ing-jenny, whence came the whole sys- 
tem of | ancashire cotton-factories which 
drained the countryside of peasants and 
caused that deterioration of physique 
from which as yet there has been no 
recovery. He re Was an invention which 
vas to effect a tremendous saving of 
abor and be a great beneht to mankind. 
Exploited by greedy without 
knowledge, scruple, or humanity, it also 
aused untold miseries and 
yational harm. ‘That and similar inven- 
tions have been the forces which dotted 
beautiful counties of England with the 
blackest and most ill-looking towns in 
the world, changed the proportion of 
ountry to town dwellers from about 
three as against two 1n 1761, to two as 
against seven in 1git. And parallels can 
no doubt be found in the history of 
America. The standard of wealth has 
gone up, of course. A few years ago in 
America | heard a colored man on a 
ferry-boat complaining of his weekly 
**Fohteen dollars! What kin veh 
do with fohteen dollars?’ — Fifty-six 
shillings a week. There were still plenty 
of English agricultural laborers then get- 
ting fourteen shillings a week. I once 
had a long talk with one of our very old 
shepherds on the South Downs, whose 
youth and early married life were lived 
on eight shillings (two dollars) a week; 


pe rsons 


grievous 


Wage 
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and he was no exception. The standard 
of wealth may have gone up, though 
money purchases much less than it used 
to; but has the standard of health? Has 
the standard of beauty, or the standard 
of happiness? ‘They certainly might 
have, with proper use and understand- 
ing, but, as a matter of fact, have they? 
I think not, in Britain, among the great 
bulk of the population; I doubt if they 
have in any European country. 

Or take the discovery of fiving. To 
what use has it been put, so far? To 
practically none save the destruction of 
life. About five vears before the war 
some of us in England tried to initiate 
an international movement to ban the 
use of flying for military purposes. The 
effort was entirely abortive. The fact is 
that man has never gone in front of 
events, has always insisted on buying 
experience through hard facts. And | 
am inclined to think that we shall con- 
tinue to advance backward unless we 
operate On OUI inventors and render 
their genius sterile until such time as we 
have mastered, digested, and learned to 
use for our real beneht the inventions 
of the last century Or so; until, in sum, 
we know how to run our machines of 
every sort In a sane way instead of let- 
ting them run us. But since such an 
operation is a policy of perfection which 
will never be undertaken by any nation 
with a sense of humor, our only chance 
will be the international banning of cer- 
tain deadly dangers, under pain of 
instant and universal boycott; and the 
establishment in every country of some 
controlling ageney which shall 
make sure that no inventions are 
exploited under conditions obviously 
harmful to men, either within or without 
the country of use. Suppose, for in- 
that the spinning-jenny had 
come before such a board of wisdom, 
one imagines they might have said, “If 
you want to use this thing, you must 
satisfy us that your employees are going 
to work under conditions favorable to 
health.” Or take the introduction of 
rubber. They might have said: ‘“ You 
are bringing in this new and evidently 
very use ful article. We shall send out 
and see the conditions under which you 
obtain it.” And, having seen, they 
would have added, ‘‘ You will alter those 


wise, 


stance, 
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conditions, and use the natives humane 


lv, or we will ban your use of this 
article.” 
The history of modern civilization 


shows, | think, that while we canonly trust 
individualism to produce discovery, we 
absolutely cannot trust it to apply dis- 
State check 
in the interests of health and happiness 


covery without some sort ot 


Certain results of inventions and dis- 
coveries cannot, of course, be foreseen, 
but national boards of control which 


hrst brains of the gen- 
eration could fores«« 
mankind 


comprised the 
a good many and 


from the 


Save most rampant 
evils which arise from raw and uncon- 
sidered exploitation. The child who dis- 
covers that there is such a thing as 
candy, if le ft to 1tse¢ If, can only be re lied 
on to make itself and its companions 
sick. 

Let us stray for a moment into the 


realms of art; for I understand that th 
word Art is claimed for what we call the 
“tlm”! This new discovery went as you 
a few vears in the hands of 
and commercial 
these few years a rampant public taste 
for cowboy, crime, and Chaplin films 
has been developed, so that a commis- 
sion which has just been sitting on the 


ple ast fi I 


inventors agents. In 


matter in England finds as a conclusion 
that the public will not put up with more 
than a ten-per-cent. proportion of edu- 
cational flm in the course of an evening’s 
entertainment. Now the film as a means 
yf transcribing actual life of all sorts ts 
admitted!y of absorbing interest and 
great educational value; but, owing to a 
false start, we it swallowed 
in more than extremely small doses as a 
food and stimulant, while it is gulped 
down as irritant As to the 
I am skeptically try- 
ing to keep an open mind. All that one 
say at is that the case is 
non-proven. A film is a very 
thing, and I cannot think of any work of 
art, 


cannot get 


a drug or 
film’s value as art, 
can present 


I stle Ss 


as hitherto we have understood the 
word, to which that description could be 
applied, unless perchance it be a Wagner 
opera, which to me has evel seemed a 
bastard. When we think that art has 
existed for very many thousand years, 
if we remember that the Cro-Magnon 
men of Europe decorated the walls of 
their caves quite beautifully, we see that 
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art 1s indeed long: and that it nN 
always require the verdict of at | 
generation to tell us what 1s art 


what is not, among the new experim 


which — are continually being ma 


\n 


| kept on we 


When | was watching the great 
ican hlm “Intolerance” 


dering whether I was getting anyth 


from it emotionally that I could 
have got much more intensely from 
dinary drama. I came to the conclusi 


that | was not. But I was certainly 

ting from it a more rapid and extensi 
brushing-up of knowledge than I shor 
have got in three hours from 
stage play. In other words, 
me 


two or 
its valu 
¢ sthe TIC 
knowledge 
A 
\lmost 


educational, 
that 


gained was correct. 


Was not 


Wavs supposing the 


the ne 
evening | saw Captain Beazley’s tlm 


his marvelous South American wand 
ings. hat I found to be pure educ 
tional gain from beginning to et 
| 


Judging from those two films, I felt th 


the propel funetion of the cinema w 
the broadening of the mind through fl 
presentation of life as it 1s. lhe tin 


of course, 1s 1n Its frst youth, but, hor 


estly, I see no signs as vet that it 


ever overcome, in the art sense. tl 
handicap of its physical conditions s 
as to equal or surpass in depth the emo 
tionalizing 


But since it 


powe! of ordinary drama 


takes the line of 
sistance and makes a rapid, lazy, 


le ast re 
supel 


heial appeal to the mind, through th 


eye, Inste¢ ad of through the ‘| oken wv ord, 
it may very well oust the drama. And 
to my thinking, of course, that will b 


all to the bad. 
During the filming of my own play, 
isi Justice,” | attended rehearsal to set 


Mr. Gerald du Maurier play the 


scene, 


cell 
In that scene the re 1s not a word 
spoken in the play, SO that there IS no 
difference in kind between the appeal of 
play and film. But I was at least twice 
as much affected by the live rehearsal 
for the film as when I saw the dead result 
of that rehearsal on the film itself. The 
hlm up into itself a far wider 
surface of life in a far shorter space of 
time; but the medium is flat, and has 
no blood in it, and in my experience n 


SW eeps 


amount of surface and quantity in art 
ever makes up for lack of depth and 
quality. 
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One dwells on the film because it is a conjoined. In old countries such as 

good illustration of the whole — Britain the evil is at present vastly more 

lency of modern civilized life under accentuated than it 1s in a new country 

9 rapid development of machines. such as America. On the other hand, the 

ehly speaking, our life seems to be itch which most men have to go to hell 

¢ up yearly more and more | is such that the farther off they are from 

nd to less and less depth. that Elysium the faster they seem to 

here is an American expression run toward it; and, I take it, machines 

brow,” which, complimentary in are now driving America on even more 

n, has become in some sort atermof rapidly than they are driving Europe. 

mpt, as we use the word academic. America has tremendous space to cover; 

bts and speculations on the trend of it must take her perhaps two or three 

rm life are liable to be labe le d generations yet to get into Britain’s state 

hbrow” at once, and to drop like of congestion, but that she will reach it 

off a duck’s back. There is an’ I doubt not, unless modern civilization 

| think, that any one who doubts begins to take itself very severely in 

iumphant progress must be ta- hand. We are, I suppose, awakening to 

1 fora pedant. That does not alter the dangers of ‘‘Gadarening’’—rushing 

fact, however, that we are getting down the high cliff into the sea, possessed 

h, rushed, and complicated. We by the devils of machinery; but if any 

multiplied conveniences to such an’ man would see how slender is the hold 

that we do nothing but produce of our alarm, let htm ask himself how 

1 and leave ourselves no time to much of the present mode of existence 

” and enjoy. We mistake “life” he is prepared to alter—not in the lives 

iving. We were rattling into a new _ of other people, but in his own. Altering 

es of barbarity when the war came, the habits of other people seems to be 

may perhaps continue to rattle after a most delightful occupation; one would 

er. Itis herd-lifein every country have the greatest hopes of the future if 

h is working the change; herd-life we had nothing before us but that. We 

ed on machines, money, and the have capital vision for the motes in 

lread of being dull. I very one knows other eyes. Indeed, if we were to pile 

how fearfully strong that dread is. But the intolerant one on the other, they 

be capable of being dull is in itself a would reach to that moon they wish for. 

se. All modern life seems, in away, Ah! and if only, having reached it, they 

be a process of ere ating dise ase, then could be forced to take up abode there ! 

ling a remedy for that disease, which And this writer would be of the com- 

in its turn creates another disease, de- pany, for he is hopelessly intolerant of 

inding fresh remedy, and so on. We intolerance! We are all ready to burn 

pride ourselves, for example, on modern houses down if we can make sure of our 

nitation; but what is modern sanita- opponents being at home in them—like 

if not one huge palliative and pre- the long-ago Irishman in Froude, a 

ventive of evils which have arisen from Geraldine or Desmond, who, when in- 

herd-life; and does it not enable herd- dicted for burning down the cathe- 


fe to be intensihed? That old shepherd = dral at Armagh, defended himself thus: 

ur South Downs had probably never ‘‘As for the cathedral, ’tis true I 

even come into contact with modern san- burned it, but sure an’ I wouldn’t have, 

ition, yet he was very old, very hardy, only they told me the archbishop was 

ery healthy, and very contented. He _ inside.” 

had a sort of inner life and satisfaction Seriously, how to get ourselves re- 

nat we moderns have nearly all of us formed without reforming other people 
st, and how we are ever to get it back or being reformed by them—two prox 

rain I do not know. The true elixirs esses of which one knows not which is 

for there be two, I think—are open- the more objectionable—is one of the 

r | 


r oil 


fe and a proud pleasure in one’s puzzles of the future. Moreover, even 
ork; and the trouble is that we have the legitimate province of reformers is 
evolved a mode of existence in which it _ strictly limited to the negative activities 
comparatively rare to find those two of securing evidence for the public eye, 
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and working for the prohibition by law 
of acts manifestly cruel, dishonest, or 
anti-social; and, granted that 
the word anti-social embraces every- 
thing obviously baneful, still, it hardly 
includes the prevailing mood of men’s 
minds or the prevailing trend of their 
civilization. We can certainly not force 
men to live in the open, or to take a 
proud pleasure in their work, or to enjoy 
be auty, or not to concentrate them- 
selves on making money. No amount of 
legislation will make us “‘lilies of the 
held” or “‘birds of the air,” or prevent 
us from worshiping false gods, or neg- 
lecting to reform ourselves. The only 
hope lies in what we call education. Un- 
fortunately, in order to educate, one 
must oneself be educated. ‘* Democ- 


ot herw 1S¢ 


racy, 
aman running down a road followed at 
and more sespectful distance by 
I or democracy | should 
have used the broader words ‘‘modern 
civilization.” For modern civilization 
has so far lent itself flaccidly to the habit 
of redress after the event, blindly groped 
itself into holes which were avoidable, 
and has to pull itself painfully out, only 
to blunder into others. 

ing. It is at present pure 
forgiven for usu! 


a more 
his own soul. 


empiric al, 
one may be “high- 
brow’ word. 
Politics are 
govern the direction, 


popularly 
and politi lans to 


suppose d to 


be the guardian angels, of civilization. 
‘This is an error; thev have little or no 
power over its growth. lhey are of it 
and move with it. Their concern is 
rather with the body than with the 
mind—or shall we say soul?—of a na- 
tional organism. We have at present no 


fixed point a little higher than medium 
from which k verage can be applied 


direction given to general tastes. Polit- 
ically speaking, America has the best 
Constitution yet discovered; not, per- 


haps, a better type of politician, but 
certainly a Constitution superior to ours. 
America has in the person of her elected 
President a real central force which can 
operate with swiftness and decision, and 
bring in practically all the advantages of 
autocracy without in any way departing 
from the principle of government of the 
seople by the people for the people. The 


3ritish Prime Minister’s position is not 





at present, offers the spectacle of 


It apn 2 ng 
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nearly so detached, nor is his pow 
great or so swift. 

Believing, as I do, that education, 
politics, is the only agent capabk 
controlling or altering the directio: 
civilization, | think it a thousand p 
that neither America nor Britain nor 
far as I know, any other nation, ha 
yet evolved machinery through wl 
there might be elected a supreme di 
tor, or say a little board of three di 
tors, of the nation’s spirit, an educatic 
president, as it were, with position 
power analogous to that of Ameri 
elected political President. With us 
Minister of Education is, as a rule, 
an ordinary man of affairs, and mem 
of the Government for the time bein; 
though we happen at the moment 
have an expert, an admirably differ 
type of man. Why cannot educatior 
regarded, like religion in the past, 
something apart and very sacred; 
merely a department of ordinary po 
ical administration? Ought not the h« 
and brains of a nation to be perpetua 
on the lookout to secure the election 
the highest mind and finest spirit of + 
day? The appointment of such a m 
or triumvirate of men, would certai 
need a special sifting process of electi 
analogous to, but closer and more caret 
than, the American Presidential electi 
by delegates. One might use for tl 
purpose the actual body of teachers 
the country, to elect delegates to final! 
select the flower of the national floc} 
It would be worth any amount of troub 
to insure that we always had the b 
man or men. And when we had 
them we should give them a mandate a 
real and substantial as America giv 
now to her political President. \W 
should intend them not for mere la 
administrators and continuers of cu 
tom, but for true fountain-heads an 
initiators of higher ideals of conduct 
learning, manners, and health. Hithert 
the supposed direction of ideals—i 
practice almost none—has been left t 
religion. Religion as a motive force is at 
once too personal, too lacking in una 
nimity, and too specialized to contro 
the educational needs of a modern stat« 
moreover, religion, as I understand i 
is essentially emotional and eae tht 
and, when it becomes practical and 
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strays outside its true province 


all force. Education, as | 


it, would take ove! the con- 


f social ethics, learning, and health, 


make 


| fur 


prevent religion from 


ect 


eric 


if 


no sniper to usurp the emo 
religion. It 
amateurist 


ictions ot would 


into fields with which it has 
concern. 

‘a, in her political system, has 

shed the very agency essenti: il to 

ing out from democracy of the 

there isinit. She has, in work- 

a sort of endl ss band of force 

up what Is presul mably the 

an politician of the day till 

1 head or apex whence polit- 

e runs down again with accel- 

iftness into the toes of the 

who elected him. She uses the 

f Nature herself, the symbol 

is neither the circle nor the 


it circle and spire mysteriously 


which of 


x not politics SO much iS 


| } 
necks and changes our 


Citi «& 


: hat we must do in every 
tate, if we Want to master our 
. ; ; : 
zation, 1S to est b ish In edu- 
ot , 


W hic h 


lready follows 1n politics, and 
) lless band t Torce ind Virtue 
ed yrder. 

k d theorize as we will, we all 
II h evel -day life nd I 1ess 
1, the only real blem 1s to 
the best men, the right n to run 
w. When we get them the show 
wel vher Ww € d n't ill is d ist a | 
S The Capit il dete tT of T de ? 
t based on democrat s tl 

rt getting best mel CK 
ot De nN crac . to be » 4 i | mu t 
d utilize not an autocracy, but 
heae f mind l} st. the 
tal concern of the elected head 
yn would be the discovery and 
nt of the best men, best he ids 
S 1 colleges, whose chief . 

t A 1 he th lisc ver 

plovment of best bordinat 
petter the t het the bette the 
s. Indeed, the o1 nl hope of raising 
s is to raise the s andard « yf teachers 

te hing. 

» readers in a land not one’s own 
has ever the fear of seeming as 
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strange and comic as was that native 
interpreter in Egypt who, when the 
authorities complained that he had over- 
stayed his leave of absence, wrote back 
“My absence is impossible. 
has removed my wife. My God! I am 
annoyed!” Still, even the habitually 
must take the risk of making 
a fool of himself sometimes; and I ram- 


Some one 


cautious 


ble on about such remote things as 
civilization, education, and the future, 
to American readers, for this reason: 
America, after the war, is going to be 


more emphatically than ever in material 
things the most important and powerful 
nation of the earth, and all, especially 

British, a legitimate — breath- 
less inte rest in the ake of 


have 


us¢ she 


will m 
her power, the turn she will give to her 
civilization, the lead she will set. All 
these depend, not on her material 
wealth, not on her armed power, not 
even primarily on her world policy; they 
1] - 
depe nd really on what the attitude 
toward tie. and the ideals of her citi- 
zens, are going to be. Americans have 


I look in vain in 
and openness 
for all their 


ne quality for which 
du Old World eager! 
of mind; xs 
absorption in aspiring eye. 
They do want the thing. 
talities, in combination with material 
strength, give America the chance 
lead a world which, after the war, may 


SS 
also, 
the 


rood 
LOOK 


have 
Success, 


hese 


to 


one hopes—be on the single plane of 
democratic development; but they im- 


pose on her a corresponding and rather 


iwful responsibility. If she does not set 


her face firmly against ‘‘Gadarening,” 
then we are all bound for downhill. _ If 
she goes in for spread-eagleism, if her 
spirations are not at once both ‘hich 
and humble, toward quality, not quan- 


tity, we are all in danger of being com- 
monized. If she should get that purse- 
and-power-proud fever which comes 
from national success and overfeeding, 
we art bound for another world flare- 
up. The burden of proving that a demo- 

‘live and let live” world-civiliza- 


ll be 


»on those . any 


on her shoulders 
other nation. 


tion can stand w 


more tha 


n 
It will all depe nd on what Americans 
make of their inner ‘life. on their indi- 


on what they 
If they 
d cruelty, injustice 


vidual habits of thought, 
; 
vhat they de spise. 


despise meanness an 
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and oppression, shoddiness and_bla- 
tancy; if they reverence chivalry, free- 
dom, toleration, good order, and pride of 
wows America’s star will shine before 


all the peoples not so blessed by fortune. 


She will be loved, not feared; she will 
lead in spirit and in truth, not in mere 
money and gun She stands at the door 


of her real greatness, and she 1s malleable 
as yet, and will be for a long time to 
a great statue, 
‘T hat is 
a decision 


come. Is she to become 
or a mere amorphous abortion? 
for America the long decision, 
to be worked out not so much in her 
Senate and het Congress as in her homes 
and schools. On Americans, and Amer- 
after the I verily be- 
lieve the destiny of civilization for the 
next century will hang. She cannot take 
vy nor too humbly. If 
she mislays— indeed, 1f she does not 1m- 
prove—the power of self-criticism, that 
special dry American humor which the 
great Lincoln had, she will soon develop 
the intolerant provincialism which has so 
often been the bane of the earth and the 
undoing of great nations. If she gets a 
swelled head, the world will get cold feet. 
Above all, if she does not sol e the prob- 


ica’s conduct war, 





herself too serious 


lems of town life, of distribution of 
vealth, of national health, and of the 
mastery of our inventions, she is in for a 
cycle of mere anarchy, disruption, and 


dic tatorships into which we shall all fol- 
low. The motto, ‘ oblige,” ap- 
plies as much to democracy 


Noble SSC 
as ever it did 


to the old-time aristocrat. It applies 
with terrific vividness to America. Great 
are the gifts bestowed on her by ancestry 
and nature. Behind her stand con- 


enterprise, independence, and 
adventure. Such were the companions 
of the first Americans, and are the com- 
rades of the American citizens to this 
day. America has abounding energy, an 
unequaled spirit of discovery, a vast and 
wonderful country not half discovered. 
I remember sitting on a bench overlook- 
Grand Canon of Arizona, into 
which the sun was shining and snow- 
torms whirling all at All that 
most marvelous natural work of art was 
flooded to the brim with tawny gold, and 


science, 


Ing the 


once. 


white, and wine-dark shadows, so that 
the colossal carvings, as of huge rock- 
gods and beasts, along its sides were 


made living by the very mystery of the 
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light and darkness. J remember sitt 
there, and an old gentleman pa 
close behind, leaning a little toward 
and saying in a sly, gentle voice, ‘‘| 
are you going to tell it to the 
home?’ America has so much that 
de spairs of telling to the folks at hi 
so much wide and noble beauty to b: 
her an inspiration and uplift tov 
great and free thought and vision; 
much music, sO many pictures, s 
great poems wroug!it in the large. 
has Nature on her side to make of 
and keep her a noble people. In Gi 
Britain—all told, not half the siz 
Texas—there is a quiet beauty of a s 
that America perhaps has not. I walk 
not long ago from Worthing on the S 
sex coast to the little village of Steyni 
just north of the South Downs. It 
such a day as one rarely gets in E ngla 
When the sun was dipping and th 
came on the cool, chalky hills the sn 
of late afternoon, and across a smo 
valley on the rim of the Down one s 
a tiny group of trees, one little buildi 
and a stack against the clear pale-| 
sky, it was like a ‘glimpse of heaven, 
utterly pure in line and 
moved and touching. There s mi 
loveliness in Britain, but not in i a 
manner. America has the grand m 
ner in her scenery, the grand mann: 

her blood, for Americans are all 
children of adventure. She has |} 
already past-masters in greatness 
dignity, but she has still before her a 
nation the grand manner in achie 
ment. America knows her dangers a 
her failings, her own qualities and po 
ers; what, perhaps, she cannot reali 
so well as one who comes from the O 
World is the intense concern and inte: 
est and the real sympathy, deep doy 
behind a stolid and often provoking Sul 
face, with which we of the old count: 
watch her, knowing that what she dos 
reacts on us above all nations, and will 
ever react more and more. Beyond sur- 
face differences and _ irritations, we 
English-speaking peoples are fast boun: 
together. May it not be in misery an 
iron! If America grows to full height 
and dignity and walks upright, so will 
Britain; if she goes bowed under th« 


folk 


— SO 


] 


weight of money and materialism, 
We run a long 


too shall creep our ways. 
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ce, We nations; a generation is but a 
ay. But in a day a man may leave the 
ack and never again recover it. 

We moderns have an inclination to 


de new things to death. Take a petty 
istration—rag-time music! Seeing 
v it has extended to Britain, and be- 


nd, one would think it a_ splendid 
scovery; yet it suggests little or noth- 
but the love-making of two darkies. 
are riding it to death; but, unfortu- 
tely, its jigging, jogging, jumpy jingle 
fuses to die, and America’s childre n 

d ours grow up in the tradition of its 
ul-forsaken sounds. Take another tiny 
istration — the new dancing, devel- 
oped from cake-walk to fox-trot, by 
wav of tango, and invading Britain and 
veyond as invincibly as rag-time. Has 
t not precisely the same spiritual origin? 
| would ask, are these things worthy? 
They have not exactly the grand man- 
ner. Take the “snappy” side of journal- 
To its flash-light emphasis no 
ords can do justice. In one great city 

\ few years ago the press snapped a cer- 
tain writer and his wife in their bedroom, 
and next day there appeared a photo- 
graph of two intensely wretched-looking 


ism. 


beings, under the head-line, *‘ Blank and 
wife enjoy gaiety and freedom in the 
air.’ A friend told me that as he set his 


foot on a car leaving another great city 
1 young lady grasped him by the coat- 
tail and cried, ‘‘Now, Mr. Asterisk, 
what are vour views on a future life?’ 
All this is but the excrescence of \ itality 
and interest. Perhaps! But fine men 
are not the better-looking for being cov- 
ered with spots. And are these excres- 
cences not symptoms of a sort of fever 
which lies within our modern civiliza- 
tion, of a restlessness which is going to 
make achievement of great aims and 
great work more difficult? We Britons, 
as a people, are admittedly lethargic; 
we err as much on the side of stolidity as 
Americans on the restlessness; 
yet we are both subject to these excres- 
cences. I know not what is the experi- 
ence in America, but in Britain we are 
finding out that there is something ter- 
ribly catching about vulgarity; taste is 
on the down-grade, following the tenden- 
cies of herd-life. It is not a process to 
be proud of. 

Fortunately, vulgarity does not seem 


side of 
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able to attack the real inner man. If 
there is a lamentable increase of vulgar- 
ity in our epoch, there is also an inspiring 
development of certain qualities. “Those 
who were watching human nature before 
the war were pretty well aware of how, 
under the surface, unselfishness, a 
tain ironic stoicism, and a warm human- 
ity were increasing. These are the great 
town virtues, the fine products of herd- 
life. A big price is being paid for them, 
but they are almost priceless. The war 
has revealed them in full bloom.  Re- 
vealed them, not produced them! Who, in 
the future, with this amazing show be- 
fore him, will dare to talk about the need 
of war to preserve courage and unself- 
ishness? All these wonders of endur- 
ance and bravery and sacrifice have been 
displayed by the simple untrained citi- 
zens of countries fifty years deep in 
peace! Never, I suppose, in the world’s 
history was there a more peaceful cen- 
tury than the last hundred years. Never 
in the world’s history has there been so 
marvelous a display in war of the bed- 
rock virtues. The soundness at core of 
the modern man has had one long tri- 
umphant demonstration. Take that 
wonderful little story of a certain British 
superintendent of the pumping-station 
at some oil-wells in Mesopotamia. A 

valve in the oil-pipe had split, and a 
fountain of oil was being thrown up on 
all sides; while, thirty yards off and 
nothing between, the furnaces were in 
full blast. To prevent a terrible confla- 
gration and great loss of life, and save 
the oil-wells, it was necessary to turn off 
the furnaces. To do that meant dashing 
through the oil spray and arriving satu- 
rated at the furnaces. The superin- 
tendent, without a moment’s hesitation, 
sprang through the oil spray, turned off 
the furnaces, and died. Modern man 
has been doing things like that all through 
this war. 

We Britons are an insular people, 
ignorant, for the most part, of anything 
outside our own empire; and it has 
struck me as a rather wonderful tribute 
to America that one could go the length 
of Britain and find hardly a creature 
who was not confident that Americans 
will display the same endurance, bra- 
very, and unselfishness that we have seen 
displayed by our own men all these 


cer- 
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vears. Instinctively, we know and feel 
it. There is something proud in Amer- 
icans as in something unde- 
feated and undefeatable. It 
our common cult of freedom and of the 
individual conscience, and in both our 
a withering, 


ourselves, 


countries 18 a growing, not 
quality. 

When to think of it, 
modern man Is a very new 
Without 
evolved a fresh 
stoical and broader 
than were the ancient 
cut loose from leading- 
Che 
modern man’s religion is to take what 
comes without flinching or complaint, as 
part of the day’s work which an unknow- 


you come this 


and marvel- 
creature realizing it we 


ous 


have species ot stok 


even mort because 
le SS self-cons« tous 


He has 


strings and stands on his own feet. 


STOICS. 


able God, Providence, Creative Princi- 
ple, or whatever it be called, has ap- 
pointed. Far from inclining to believe 
in the new, personal, elder-brotherly 


God of M1 
me that modern man at large has turned 
his face quite the other way, toward the 
confronting of life and death without aid 
from fetiches, be they 
adroitly in turned garments. By cour- 
age and modern man 
warmed by the glow of the great human 
fellowship, content to know that the 
mystery of his being is unknowable, and 
that if he does not help himself, and help 
| cannot find the 
within which lo do his bit, 
and to be kind! It 1s by that creed 
rather than by any mysticism that the 
modern man finds the salvation of his 
His religion is to be a common, 
or garden, hero, without thinking any- 
thing of it. Instead men 
the Victoria Cross, or Distinguished Ser- 
Order, we should make them 
For, of a truth, this is the 
of conduct, and these have proved them- 


Wells, my observation tells 


cloaked never so 


1 
kindness exists, 


WS fellows. he peace 


Satisnes. 


soul 
of giving our 


Vice 
bishops. age 
selves past-masters in the bed-rock vir- 
Does not the only real spiritual 
not tinged by Pharisaism, 
irdice, come from the 

work well and 
not the rest all 
embroidery, pastime, pleasant 
sound, and incense? ‘~The modern man, 
take him 1n the large, does not believe in 
that by 
yn, how- 


tues. 
warmth, 
egotism, or cov 
feeling of doing your 
helping others? Is 
luxury, 


salvation to beat of drum, or 


leaning up against another pers 
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ever idolized and mystical, he can gain 
support. He is a realist with too dee; 
a sense perhaps of the romantic mystery 
which surrounds existence to pry into it 
(he modern man, like modern civiliza 
tion, is the creature of west and north, o! 
atmospheres, climates, manners of life 

which foster neither inertia, reverenct 

nor mystic meditation. He is essentially 
the man of action, and inideal action find 
his only true comfort. No attempts t 
discover for him new gods and symbol 
will divert him from the path made fo 
him by Nature and the whole trend of 
his existence. [ am sure that padres at 
the front in France and Flanders s¢ 

that the men whose souls they are 
posed to tend are living the highest form 
of religion; that, in’ then 
thei humanity, their endut 

ance without whimper of things worss 
than death, they have gone bevond all 
pulpit and death-bed teachings. And 
who are Just all the early 
manhood of the race, just modern man 
as he was before the war began and will 
be when the war is 


sup 


courage, 


unselfish 


the se men e 


over. 

The modern world, of which Amer- 
icans are perhaps the truest types, 
stands revealed, from beneath all its 


froth, frippery, and vulgar excrescences, 
sound at heart—a world whose implicit 
motto is, “The good of all humanity.” 
Herd-life, which is its characteristic, 
brings many evils, has many 
To preserve a sane mind in 
the problem. We 
speaking races are by chance, 
the advance-guard of modern man. It 
will be for us to find the answer to this 
problem. Because of our common lan- 
guage, our ties of blood and tradition, 
and our geographical positions, the ac- 
tion and reaction between us is such that 
we shall only find it if we work together, 
in no selfish or exclusive spirit. We 
want the betterment not only of Britain 
and America, but of the whole world, 
and with that the betterment of each 
man’s lot. 

When from all our hearts this great 
weight 1s lifted; when no longer 1n those 
helds Death sweeps his scythe, and our 
ears at last are free from the rustling 
thereof—then will come the test of mag- 
nanimity in all countries. Will modern 
man rise to the ordering of a sane, a free, 


dangers. 
a he althy 
English- 
as it were, 


body is 
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us life r Vhis earth 1S made too of ours be come r Shall the highe st prod- 

of too multiple warp and woof, uct of creation be content to pass hi 

p! phecy. When he surveys the little day in a hous« like unto bedlam? 

ound, the wondrous things that When the present great task in which we 

abound, the prophet closes foolish have joined hands is ended, when once 

sides, have not writers, as the more from the shuttered house the figure 

says, ‘that undeterminateness of Peace steps forth and stands in the 

t which commonly makes literary sun, and we may go our ways again in 

of no use in the world?” But we the beauty and wonder of a new morn- 

know that we English-speaking peo ing, let it be with the vow tn our hearts, 

will go to the adventure of peace ‘“‘No more of madness—neither in wat 

something of the same purpose and nor peace!” The world is wide, and 

t in our hearts, with something of Nature bountiful enough for all, if we 
same outlook. keep sane minds in healthy bodies. 

Our world is fair and meant to be [he past of America has been like a 


yyed. Who dare affront this world of fairy-tale; her present is an epic, her 
uty with mean views? There is no future may well become a legend of in- 
kness but what the ape in us still spiration and guidance to us of the Old 
and, for all his monkey tricks, World. 
lern man 1s at heart farther frem the Each of us loves his own country best, 
than man has ever been. be it a little land or the greatest on 
lo do our jobs reallv well, and to be earth; but jealousy is the dark thing, 
therly! If in Britain and America, the creeping poison. Where there 1s 
ll the English-speaking nations, we true greatness, let us acclaim it; where 
put that simple faith of modern man _ there is true worth, let us prize it as if 


practice, what may not this world it were our own. 


The Path 


BY EDWARD J]. OBRIEN 


| [' fo ao the curve of the sunris« 
Pill he came to the gap of the hill, 
1 


— the ‘golden track to the morning 


seckoned, very still. 


And over that ancient pathway, 
In a mist of flooding foam, 
He met the star-eyed shepherd 


Bringing his slow flock home. 


Up through the gates of magic : 
Chey drifted, one by one, 

As the little white clouds on the hillside 
Drifted before the sun. 


S ftly, before their shepherd, 
[hey paced down the grassy rim, 
And the golden track to the mornin: 
Was no longer the way for him 





Moisture- 


BY STEWART 


Los oe oe AS] fall I revisited 
M Arizona for the first 
time in many years. 
My ultimate de 
e tion lay one hundred 
- and twenty-eight miles 


Pe) south of the 


stina- 


y 





Aes » 
‘ 
= = 


s | stepped off the Pullman I drew deep 


railroad. 


looked across 1m- 
measurable distance to tiny, brittle, 
gilded buttes; I glanced up and down a 
ramshackle row of 
with crazy wooden awnings, and I sighed 
contentedly. Same good old Arizona. 
The Overland pulled out, flirting its 
tail at me contemptuously. <A small 
battered-looking Car, grayed and caked 
with white alkali dust, olide d alongside, 


the crisp, thin air; | 


wooden buildings 


and from under its swaying and dis- 
reputable top emerged some one I knew 
not individually, but by many camp- 


hres of the past I had foregathered with 
him and his kind. Same old Arizona, I 
rept ated to myself 

This person bore down upon me and 
gently extracted my bag from my grasp. 
He stood about six feet three; his face 
was long and brown and grave; his fig- 
\top his head 
he wore the sacred Arizona high-crowned 
hat, 
no coat, but 


ure was spare and strong. 
a bright bandana; 
an unbuttone d vest; skinny 
Save for 
spurs and chaps and re volver he might 


around his neck 


trousers and boots. 
cowboy. 


lacking from the 


have been a 


The spurs 


moving-picturé 
alone were 
picture of a real one. 

He deposited my bag in the tonneau, 
urged me into the front 
crowded himself behind the wheel. The 
effect 
cart. 
had not been built for this particular 
size of hunched 
up on both sides ot the steering column; 


seat, and 


was that of a grown-up in a go- 
Chis particular brand of tin car 
man. His knees were 
brown hands grasped most 
competently that toy-like wheel. The 
peak of his sombrero missed the wrinkled 


his huge 


top only because he sat on his spine. I 





lack of 
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re fle cted that he must have been draftec 
into this job and I admired his courage 
in undertaking to double up like that for 
even a short journey. 

“Roads vood ?”’ | asked the 


question as | slammed shut the door. 


usua 


' I alr, suh,”’ he re plied, soberly. 

“What time should we get in?” ] 
inquired. 

‘“’Long *bout six o’clock, suh,” he 


informed me. 
It was then eight in the morning—on¢ 


hundred and twenty-eight miles—ten 


hours. Roads good, eh? ... hum! 
He touched the starter. Lhe moto! 
exploded with a bang. We moved. 


I looked her over. On the running- 
board were strapped two big galvanized 
tanks of water. 
ingly evident that the muffler had either 
been lost or thrown away. But she was 


It was almost distress- 


hitting on all four. 1 glanced at the 
speedometer dial. It registered the 
astonishing total of 29,25' mules. 


We swung out the end of the main 
street and sailed down a road that vai 
ished in the endless gentle slope of a 
‘sink.”’ Beyond the “sink” the land ros« 


again, gently, to gain the height of the 


eves at some més | know we \| that 
sort of country. One journeyed for the 
whole day, and the me staved where 
they were; and in between were suc- 


cessively vast stretches of me squite , or 
alkali, or lava outcrops, or sacatone bot- 
toms 

It vas soon evident that my friend’s 
ideas of driving probably coincided with 
his ideas of going up a mountain. When 
a mounted cowboy climbs a hill he does 


not believe in fussing with such non- 


sense as grades; he goes straight up. 
Similarly, this man evidently considered 
that, as roads were made for travel and 
distance for annihilation, should 
on full speed and get there. Not 
bre adth did he deign to 
swerve for chuck-hole or stone; not one 
fractional mile per hour did he check for 


one 
turn 


one hair’s 





O! dit« h 
did the \ 


' 
no 
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We struck them head-on 


happen in our way. 
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missed three days since I got here—and 
that’s about a Vear ago ~ 

He answered my questions briefly, vol- 
unteering nothing. He had never had 
any trouble with the car; he had never 
broken 


ONCE Ol 


spring, he had OVE rhauled he r 
Ave raged 


lf I were to 


TWIce, he sixteen 


actual miles to the gallon. 


name the car | should have to write 


“advt.”” after this article to keep within 
the law resolved to get one We 
chugged persistently along on high gear, 
the toh | he lieve seconc would have been 
better 


We stopped and PAVE het a 
was boiling like a tea kettle, 
Was pretty thirsty 

all do it,” said Bill Ot course 


Presently 
og 


d NK Shi 


his Name was Bill ‘Especially the big 
High altitude. 
th you! throttle wide open You’ re 


Going slow 


all right if you got plenty water. If not, 
why, then ketch a cow and use the milk. 
Only vO SslIOW OF vou'll git all clogged up 


with butter 

Wi cl imbe red aboard and proceeded. 
lhe aloof desert whos« terror, whose 
be auty, whose wonder, whose allure Was 
the awe of inhfnite space that could be 
traversed only in toil and humbleness, 
had been contracted by a thing that 


now said 29,265. 


\t this rate we'll ret there before 


six o'clock,” { remarked, hopefully. 
“Oh, this is County Highway!’ said 


Bill. 





d neither breath nor leisure for the 

tl or conversation 

is halt hour Lhe speedometel 

5 ed the heures 2 i al 
nvself ft th t DOSS ble late 

\\ ed Lhe drive d 

tl cre CHE Ft swee] 
yua t, st d with his kn 
pl d ( mak vs } 
t nti ed t t 
) d painful succes 
exp ding like 
\\ ) d d t! 
{ ) t S k, a d i 
t} the the de 
) syked pertect! 
_ but the mot w different 
| Iik ( er shoot.” said the 
r, att st cigarette **'That’s 
| chucked nufHer It plumb 
we Out b ( self \ 
s different 
Wh d { 

“Me? | iding tf his outht 
didn’t s r ible, but that’s 
| ne | 

é : 
) m drive this ¢ a 
Cor 
| sh ld kK d ret ramped!’ 
irst out 
Mer I’ bet | t 
} 
4 
J 
<_< 2 
HE BOR WN I N MI AND GENTLY 
XXX S ‘ 


EXTRACTED MY BAG FROM MY GRASP 
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As we CI: iwled along, still on high 
gear —that tin car certainly pulled 


strongly—a horseman emerged from a 
fold in the hills. He was riding a sweat- 
covered, mettlesome black, with a rolling 
eve. His own eye was bitter, and like- 
wise the other features of his face. After 
trving in vain to get the frantic animal 
within twenty feet of our mitrailleuse, he 
gave it up. 

*Got anything for me?” he 
at Bill. 

Bill leisurely turned off the 
draped his long legs over the side of the 
car, and produced his “ makings.” 


» shrieked 


switch, 


“Nothing, Jim. Expaicting of any- 
thing?” 
“Sent for a new grass rope. How’s 


feed down Mogallon way?” 

“Fair. That a bronco you’re riding?” 

* Just backed him three days ago.” 

“Amount to anything?” 

That,’ Jim, with an extraor- 
dinary bitterness, “‘is already a gaited 
hoss. He has fo’ gaits now.’ 

“Four gaits,” re pe ated Bill, incredu- 
lously. ‘I’m in the stink-wagon busi- 
ness. I ain’t aiming to buy 
What four gaits you claim he’s got?” 

“Start, stumble, fall down, and git 
up,” said Jim. 

Shortly after this joyous rencontre we 
zoppe d the rise, and, looking back, could 
zealize the grade we had been ascending. 

The road led white and straight as an 

to dwindle in perspective to a 
thread. The little cal leaped for- 
invisible down-grade. 
Again I anchored myself to one of the 
top supports. A long, rangy fowl hap- 
pened into the road just ahead of us, 
but immediately flopped clumsily to one 
side in the brush, half afoot, half awing, 
like a stampeded hen. 

‘Road runner,” said Bill, with a short 
laugh. ‘‘Remember how they used to 
rack along in front of a hoss for miles? 
keeping just ahead ?—lettin’ out a link 
when you spurred up? Aggrav atin’ 
fowl! They got over tryin’ to keep 
ahead of gasolene.” 

In the white alkaline 


said 


no he Ses. 


arrow 
mere 
ward on the 


road lay one 


lone py! amid: il rock. It was about the 
size of one’s two fists, and all its edges 


and sharp. _ Probably 
twenty miles of clear space lay on either 
flank of that rock. Nevertheless, our 


cormers were 
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right front wheel hit it 


middle. 


square in the 
The car leaped straight up, th 
rock popped sidewise, and the tire went 


off with a mighty bang. 
brakes, deliberately 
and descended. 
Seems like 
at all in this 
sadly. He 
began to 
carried as “‘spares.’ 
tion of hes 
lected one. 


Bill put on the 
uncoiled himself, 
tires don’t last no time 
country,” he remarked, 
walked around the car and 
examine the four wrecks he 
\fter some inspec- 

respective merits, he se- 
“T just somehow kain’t git 
over the notion she ought to sidestep 
them little rocks and holes of her own 
accord,” he exclaimed. ‘A 
plumb narrow-minded critter, but he 
knows enough for that.” 

While he changed the tire—which in- 
cidentally involved patching one of half 
a i dozen over-worn tubes | looked her 
more in detail. The customary 
frame, strut rods, and torsion rods had 
been supplemented by the most extraor- 
dinary criss-cross of angle-iron braces it 
has ever been my fortune to behold. 
They ran from anywhere to everywhere 
beneath that car. I began to compre- 
hend her cohesiveness. 

* Jim Coles, blacksmith at the O. T., 
puts them braces all our cars,”’ ex- 
plained Bill. ‘‘He’s got her down to a 
S\ stem.” 

The repair finished and the radiator 
refilled, we resumed the journey. It was 
now just eleven o'clock. ‘| he odometer 
reading was 29,276. The temperature 
was well up toward 100 degrees. But 
beneath the disreputable top, and while 
in motion, the heat was not noticeable. 

The noon mirages were taking shape, 
throwing stately and slow their vast illu- 
sions across the horizon. ‘That in the old 
day Ss Was the deliberate fashion the de sert 
had of searing men’s souls with her majes- 

y. Slowly, slowly, the changes melted one 
into the other; massively, deliberately, 
the face of the world was altered, so that 
at least the poor plodding human being, 
hot, dry, blinded, thirsty, felt himself a 
nothing in the presence of eternities. 
Well | knew that old spell of the desert. 
But now! Honestly, after a few minutes 
I began to feel sorry for the poor old 
desert! Its spells didn’t work for the 
simple reason that 
time! We charged down on its ph. intom 


hoss 1s a 


ovel 


didn’ [ ho -4 them 








NOT ONI 


akes and disproved them and forgot 
them. We broke right in on the digni- 
hed and 
mountains and 

for the brittle, dry 
left them behind. 

“ though a tragedian 
should overnight find that his vogue had 


deliberate scene-shiiting of 
showed them up 
hills they and 
It was pitiful! It 


revered 


were, 
Was as 


departed; that he was no longer * 
OVE 3 


getting 
that an irreverent upstart, break- 
ing in on his most sonorous periods, was 
getting laughs with slang. 


In the shallow crease of hills a shim- 
mer of white soon changed to evident 
houses. We drew into a. straggling 


desert town. 

Thirty miles from the 
railroad, a distributing point for the 
cattle Four broad buildings 
with peeled sunburned faces, a wooden 
house or so, and a dozen flat-roofed 
adobe huts hung pleasingly with long 


It Was T\ pical 


country. 


strings of red peppers. Of course one of 
the wooden buildings was labeled ‘*Gen- 
eral Store “ 
tained a 

combined Phe 

unoccupied. ‘The 
livery-stable, 
saddle-horses and six Fords stood out- 


and another, smaller, con- 
barber-shop and_ post-ofhee 
third was barred and 
fourth had been a 
but was now a garage. Six 


FRACTIONAL MILE PER HOUR 


DID HE CHECK FOR GULLY OR DITCH 


side the General Store, which was a fair 


division. 

Bill slowed down. 

“Have a drink?” | 
pitably. 

** Arizona’s a dry State,”” Bill reminded 
me, but nevertheless stopped and un- 
coiled. That unbelievable phenomenon 
had escaped my memory. In the old 
days I used to shut my eves and project 
my soul into what I imagined was the 
future. I saw Arizona, embattled, dying 
in the last—wet—ditch, while all the 
rest of the world, including even Mil- 
waukee, bore down on her carrying the 
banners of Prohibition. So much for 
prophecy. I voiced a thought: 

‘There must be an awful lot of old- 
timers died this spring. You can’t cut 
them off short and hope to save them.” 

Bill grunted. 

We entered the store. It 


good, as such stores always do 


obse ry ed, he S- 


smelled 
soap, 
leather, ground coffee, bacon, cheese 
all sorts of things. On the right ran a 
counter and shelves of dry-goods and 
clothing; on the left groceries, cigars, 
and generally. Down the 
middle saddles, ropes, spurs, pack out- 
fits, harness, hardware. In the rear a 


prov ISIONS 
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glass ( ubbvhole with a de sk inside. All 
right, and proper. 
glass Case with spark 
a rack full of tires, 
barrel of lubricating oil. | did 
body polish. At the front 


this Was customary, 
But | noticed also a 
plugs and accessories, 
and a 
not notice any 


door stood av aste-papel basket whose 
purport | understood not at ail. 

Bill led me at once past two or three 
| ging cow-persons to the cubbyhole, 
where arose a typical old-timer 

Vleet Mr. Billings,” he said to me. 

lhe old-timer grasped me trmly by 
t| right hand and held tight while he 
demanded, as usual, ‘‘What name? 


allows dl 


Wi nformed him togethe r. He 
he Va allowed the 


| 
| ant to DUY a 


pleased same. 


ard of cali , Salad 


lhe old-timer reached beneath the 
strip of cloth 
looked to be 
\lso it showed thi 


but brutal and 


cou 
It ! alread Cut, and 
aby ut a \ ird long 
marks of 
hands 
“Wrap it up?” 


ntel ind produced a 
] , 


} 
soile a 


] 
loving 


inquired Mr 


Billings 


“Nope,” said Bill, and handed out 
three silver dollars. | vidently calico 
was high in these parts. We turned 
iwia\y 

‘By the war Bill,’ Mr. Billings 
called after us, “I got a littl present 


here for you. Some friends sent her in 
to me the other day. Let me know 
you think of it; 

We turned. Mr. Billings held in his 
hand sealed bottle 
familiar and famous label. 

“Why, that’s 

ray ly He 


9 
turned It upside down, 
| 


W hat 


quart with a 


Kind of you,” said Bill, 
proffered hottle. 
elanced at the 


took th 


yottom, and handed it back. “But | 
don't believe I'd wish for none of that 
particulat breed It nevel did agree 
with my stummick.” 

Without a flicker of the eve the store- 


kee pel produced a second St aled bottle 9 
label with 


identical in and 
the frst. 

Try it,” he urged. ‘* Here’s one from 
a different case. Some of these vere 
Vintages 1S better than others.” 

‘So Ive noticed,” replied Bill, dryly. 
He glanced at the bottom and slipped it 
into his pocket. 

We went out. 


appe arance 


\s we passed the door 
Bill, unobse rved, dropped into the he re- 
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tofore unexplained waste-basket  t! 
vard of calico he had just purchased. 
Don’t believe I like the pattern f 
my boudoir,” he told me, 

We clambered aboard 


exhaust at the 


gravely. 
and shot oO 
derisive diminishi 
town. 
‘| thought 
I ventured. 
‘She ts. 


Arizona was a dry State, 


You cain’t sell a drop. Bi 
keep stuff for 
There ain’t nothing more personal tha 


you can personal ust 


vour friends.” 
high 


elvin’ it away to 
“<The 
here.” 
* dnd goin’ up,” 
He drove ten 
kno pe, waited. 


wing my ty 
“That old Billings ought to be dri 


price of calico IS dow 


agreed Bill, gloomil 


miles in silence while | 


ng m 


out and buried,” he remarked at last 
“We rode togethe on the Chiricahi 
range. He ought to know better tha 
to try to put it onto me.” 


‘How sor” said i. 
ey on that 
forty -rod 


payin’ three food round dollars!’ 


bottle? Ju 
and m 


nrst 


Saw 


plain dog poison 
‘For calico,” I reminded. 
‘Shore That’s why he done it. H 

vad me— vadn’t called him.”’ 

had f | had lled | 


* But that first bottle was identically 


the Same as the one you Nave In youl! 
pocket,” I stated. 

‘Shore ?”’ 

‘Why. ves—at least That is, th 
bottle and label were the same, and | 
particularly noticed the cork seal looked 
Intact. 

"it was,” agreed Bill. ‘That cap 


hadn’t never been disturbed. You're 
right.” 

‘Then what objection 

“It’s onc 
science that spoils the simple life next t 
Nature’s heart,” said Bill, unexpectedly 
‘You hitch a big hollow needle onto an 
electric-light current. When she gets 
hot enough you punch a hole with her 
in the bottom of the bottle. ‘| hen you 
throw the switch and let the needle cool 


off. When she’s cool you pour out th 


of them wonders of modern 


real thing for your own use—mebbe. 
Then you stick in your forty-cent a 
gallon squirrel poison. Heat up yout 
needle again. Draw her out very slow 


so the 
Simple, neat, 


glass will close up behind her. 
effective, honest enough 
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for down here. Cork still there, seal still 


there, label still there. Bottle still 
there, except for a little bit of a wart- 
lookin’ bubble in the bottom.” 

It was now the noon hour. Knowing 


-ow-boys of old, I expected no lunch. 
We racketed dust tried 


catch us, accustomed 


along, and our 


and sle epyV, 


ack-rabbits made two pe rfunctory hops 
we turned on them the battery of out 


exhaust 


We dipped down Into a carved bot- 


tom-land, several miles wide, filled with 
minarets, peaks, vermilion towers, and 
strange striped labyrinths of many col- 
ors, above which the sky showed an un- 


believable blue. About the ground were 
scattered fragments of rock of every size, 
but of all the colors of the gid- 
| Lhe prece had at 
least the tints of the spectrum, and the 
biggest seemed to go the littlest several 
bette They looked to me like beautt- 
Bill cast at them a contemp- 


like lava, 


diest parrots. tiniest 


ful iewels. 
tu us glance. 

‘Every towerist | take in yere makes 
me stop while he sags down the car with 
this junk,” he said. Whenever I say 
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* Bill said” or “‘I said” I mean that we 
shrieked, for always through that great 
still country we hurtled, enveloped in a 
profanity of explosions, creaks, rattles, 
and hums. Just now, though, on a level, 
we traveled on low gear. ** Petrihed 
wood,” Bill added. 

I swallowed guiltily the request I was 
about to profte FE. 

he malpais defined itself. 


\\ e came 


to a wide dry wash flled with white 
sand. Bill brought the little car to a 
stop. 


Well I know that sort of sand! You 
plunge rashly into it on low gear; you 
buzz bravely for possibly fifty feet; you 
slow your driving- 
that finishes you. 
Every revolution digs a deeper hole. It 
is useless to apply power. If 


dow n, slow dow ns 


wheels begin to spin 


you are 
vou throw out your clutch the in- 
stant she 


WISst 
stalls, and thus Save digging 
But if you are 
really wise you don’t get in that fx at all. 
he next stage is that wherein you thrust 
beneath the hind wheels certain expedi- 
ents, such as robes, coats, and so forth. 
The wheels, when set in motion, hurl these 


VOUTSE It In unnece ssarily. 





4 HORSEMAN 


EMERGED FROM A 


FOLD IN THE HILLS 
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trivialiti Ss vards to the rear. The cal 
then settles down with a shrug. About 


the time the axle 1s actually resting on 
the sand you proceed to serious digging, 
cutting brush, and 
Some sand you can get out of by these 
methods, but not dry 
in the Southwest. 
of true wisdom. 
peacefully in the 


laying causeways. 


stream-bed sand 
Finally you reach the 
Either you sit 
tonneau and smoke 
until some one comes along; or, 1f you 
are doubtful of that miracle, you walk to 
the nearest team and rope. And never, 


state 


never, never are you caught again! A 
detour of fifty miles is nothing after 
that! 


While Bill manipulated the * makings” 
I examined the prospects. ‘This was that 
kind of a wash; no doubt of it! 

“How far is the nearest crossing?” | 
asked, returning. 

Bill cocked one eye in careful appratse- 
ment. ‘“‘About eight feet,” said he. 
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My mind, panic-stricken, flew to sey 
eral things—that bottle (I regret my 
failure to record that by test Its content 
had proved genuine), the cornered rock 
we had SO blithely charged, other evi 
dences of Bill’s casual nature. M \ he art 
sank. 

“You ain’t going to tackle that wash!” 
| cried. 

a shore am,” said Bill. 

I examined Bill. He meant it. 

“How far to the nearest ranch?” 

“’ Bout ten mile.” 

I went and satona rock. It Was one 
of those rainbow remnants of a bygone 
past; but my had 
waned. 

Bill dived into the grimy mysteries 
under the back seat and produced two 
blocks of Wot rd SIX Or eight inches square 
and two strong straps with buckles. He 
inserted a block between the frame of 
the car and the rear axle; then he ran 


interest in curios 





THE WAY, BILL, I GOT 


4 LITTLI 


PRESENT HERE FOR YOtl 
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strap around the rear spring and 
nched on it until the car body, the 
ck. and the axle made one solid mass. 
spring action Was 
tirely eliminated. He did the same 
ng on the other side. 

“Climb in,” said he. 

We went into low and slid down the 
ep clay bank into the waiting sand. 
)me it was like a plunge into 1ce-water. 
Bill stepped on her. We plowed out 
ito trouble. The steering wheel bucked 
ind jerked vainly Bill’s huge 
we swayed like a moving-picture 
but we forged steadily ahead. 


I other words, the 


against 


yands; 


MC, 

Not once did we falter. Our wheels 
gripped continuously. When we pulled 
suit on the other bank I exhaled as 


though I, too, had lost my muffler. | 
I had held my breath the whole 
Bill removed the blocks and 
gave her more water. Still in low, we 
climbed out of the malpaits. 

It was now after two o'clock. I was 
becoming humble-minded. Six o’clock 
looked good enough to me now. 

One thing was greatly encouraging. 
\s we rose again to the main level of the 
ountry I recognized over the horizon a 
certain humped mountain. Often in the 
* oood old days” I had approached this 
mountain from the south. Beneath its 
Hanks lay my friend’s ranch, our destina- 
Five hours earlier in my experi- 
ence its distance would have appalled 
me; but my standards had changed. 
Nevertheless it seemed far enough away. 
| was getting physically tired. lhere is 
i heap of exercise in many occupations, 
such as digging sewers and cutting wood 


wlle VE 


Vay across. 


tion. 


ind shopping with a woman, but driving 
in smal! Arizona motor-cars need give 
none of these occupations any 
And of late vears I have been accustom- 
ing myself to three meals a day. 

For this reason there seems no excuse 
for detailing the next three hours. From 


odds. 


three o’clock until sunset the mirages 
slowly fade away into the many-tinted 


veils of evening. I know that because 
I’ve seen it; but never would I know it 
while an inmate of a gasolene madhouse. 
We carried our egg-shaped aura 
constantly with us, on the invisible walls 
of which the subtle and austere influ- 
ences of the desert beat in vain. That 
aura was composed of speed, bumps, 


own 
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dust, profane noise, and an 
exotic busyness. It might be that in a 
tame, expensive, purring auto- 
mobile, garnished with a sane and kid- 
dable driver, one might see the desert 
I don’t know whether such a 
combination exists. But me—I may be 
an old fogy and a victim of that ‘‘ good 
old days” stuff, but I cherish a sneaking 
idea that perhaps you have to buy some 
of these things at the cost of the afore- 
mentioned thirst, heat, weariness, and 
the slow passing of long hours. Stull, an 
Assyrian brick in the British Museum 
is inscribed by a father and his son away 
at school with a lament over the passing 
of the ** sood old days ’’! 

\t any drew into Spring 
Creek at five o’clock, shooting at every 
jump. My friend’s ranch was only six 
miles farther. This was home for Bill, 
and we were soon surrounded by numer- 
ous acquaintances. He had letters and 
packages for many of them; and detailed 
items of local news. To us shortly came 
a cowboy who had evidently bought all 
the calico he could carry. This person 
was also long and lean and brown 
hard bitten, bedecked with worn brown 
leather chaps, and wearing a gun. The 
latter he unbuckled and cast from him 
with great scorn. 

“And | don’t need no gun to do it, 
neither!” he stated, as though conclud- 
ing a long conversation. 

**Shore not, Slim,” agreed one of the 
group, promptly annexing the artillery. 
om To do what i 

** Kall that Beck,’ said Slim, owlishly. 
‘I can do it; and I can do it with my 
bare hands b’ God!” 

He walked steadily enough in the di- 
rection of the General Store across the 
dusty square. No one paid any further 
attention to his movements. ‘The man 
who had picked up the gun belt buckled 
it around his own waist. Bill refilled the 
ever-thirsty radiator, pee red at his gaso- 
lene gauge, leisurely turned down a few 
grease-cups. Ten minutes passed. We 
were about ready to start. 

Back the square drifted a 
strange figure. With difhculty we recog- 
nized it as the erstwhile Slim. He had 
no hat. His hair stuck out in all direc- 
tions. One eye was puffing shut, blood 
oozed from a cut in his forehead and 


extreme, 


docile : 


as it 1S, 


rate we 


across 














dripped from his damaged nose. One 
had been half torn from its 
parent at the shoulder. But. most 
curious of all, enh 
marked by a perpendicular series of long 
red though he had 
dragged from stem to stern along a par- 
walk. Slim 


shirt sleeve 
Slim’s face was ev 


scratches been 


ticularly abrasive gravel 
seemed Cute ( ilm. 

His approach was made in a somewhat 
\t length there spoke 
a dry, sardoni voice, 

“Well,” said it, “did you kill Beck?” 

“Naw!” replied Slim’s remains, dis- 
gustedly, “the son of a gun wouldn’t 


heht! 


strained silence. 
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We 


about 


ranch just 


the Vard 


fi it nd’s 


met 


reac he d 


dusk. 


m\ 
He 


me at 


oO 


ate. 

* Well!” he 
you're here! Not much like the old 
is it?” 
I agreed with him. 


‘* Journey out is dull and uninteresting 


day Ss 


now. But compared to the way we used 


said, heartily, “I’m glad | 


to do it, it 1s a cinch. Just sit still and 
roll along.” 


I disagreed with him 


mentally. 


93 Phe old order has changed,” said 
he. 
“Yes,” I agreed, “now it’s one yard 


of calico.” 
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Threads by Which 


BY GEORGI 
; sykee we HI fate of nations at 
=e war often hangs by a 


Me slender thread. In near- 
; | Ea te | all cases this thread 
|y4is timely military infor- 


Cs 


mation. If the sacred 
10 had not cackled in time the Capitol 
been taken by the 
taken, if the 


Rome might have 
Is would have 
nd is to be relied upon. 
ix hundred ve: 
one might think that 
purveyor of military 
rmation was a thing of the past. So 
I know it is, and still in the pres- 
var there my notice, at 
hand, a case in which other mem- 
feathered tribe, ducks and 
s, served the same high purpose. 


been 
the n twenty-six 
and 


the 


Is 
1 


CLapse d, 


ose as 


came to 


, 
ot the 


efer to the ducks of Mitrovice. 
Mitrovic lies on the north bank of 
river Sava, in Slavonia. On the 
th bank of the river, which is Serb- 
lies Mitrovica. Both places are 
portant strategical bases. 
The Sava is a broad sheet of water 
this point, and up to the middle of 
vember, 1914, neither Serb nor 
stro-Hungarian had been able to 
n foothold on the other’s’ bank. 
igh the Austro-Hungarians made 
ny attempts to cross the river in 
ith 1ent force, they alway S found 


the Serbs were well informed as to 
eth of the forces the \ had to 
ckmate. No matter what the Aus- 
ian commander might do, he would 
1 that the Serbs had anticipated him 
made an attempt to cross the river 
the west of Mitrovic, the Serbs were 
re to be there masse. Several at- 
ss the Sava opposite Sabacs 
ere frustrated in a like manner. 
It was plain that spies were at work 


mpts to cre 


[his was no startling discovery, by 
way. Many of the Slavonians sym- 
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pathized with the Serbs. Jugo-Slavism 
had ripened to that extent anyway 
Many arrests were made among the in- 
habitants of Mitrovic and the villages 
up and down the river. 

But that did not seem to improve 
matters, as General Potiorek found out 
The river bank 
was carefully patrolled. No boat was 
ever seen to cross the Sava, and nobody 
seemed to fish for bottles which might 
have contained the information. No 
trace of heliograph, semaphores, wire, 
signal lantern, and the like 

| Phe case seemed hopeless. 


on sey eral occasions. 


was evel 
found. 


But one day an Austrian officer, a little 


shrewdet than the rest, noticed that 
there were ducks on the river near the 
western outskirts of Mitrovic. Ther 


was a shallow place in the water nearby, 
and to this the birds had been in the 
habit of going in search for food. 

It would have been a simple matter 
to order the ducks of the river. But 
the Austrians had lost so much time by 
now that a few days did not matter. 
It seemed more important to find out 
whether the ducks served any particular 
purpose aside from their usual one. 

“They did,” said the base commander 
of Mitrovic, as we 


We 


the case. 
watched the owner of the ducks, 
and learned what he 
The first thing we noticed was that he 
nevel let the birds go on the water at 
the same time of day. That was un- 
usual. Generally ducks are left to roam 
as they will. They go out on the water 
at daybreak, if not restrained, and re- 
turn to their pen late in the afternoon 

“But these ducks made for their feed- 
ing-ground always on the hour. Some- 
times that would be seven in the morn- 
ing, then it might be nine, or again they 
might not appear until two in the after- 
noon. We learned that the man kept 
them in the yard when he didn’t want 


dis¢ ussed 


soon was about. 
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to have them on the river, and that 
usually he did not allow all of the birds 
We also asce rtained that 
ducks—all of them 


their freedom. 
he bought more 
white. 

“One 


before we 


day we arrested the man, and 
hanged him we got his code. 
elaborate scheme, con- 
ymbinations. When 
the birds on the feeding-place were all 
of oul 
had gone 


It was a most 


isting of over sixty 
hite 1t meant that as many 
birds 
through Mitrovic 1n a westerly direction; 
colored bird among 
many battalions 
Battalions going north 
ere indicated | colored birds, 
ind So on. in all cases the white ducks 


ittalions as there were 


when there was one 
them it meant that so 
had vone east. 


4 


two 


indicated the number of departing and 
il ng batt ill while the colored 
birds indicated the ute direction 


} {J}. nN | ) 

\ serDdian ¢ cer stationed n the 
, 
' 


I t of t Mitrovica 


1e custom-hNhouse 1n 


used to count the ducks and send up 
mall smoke ball when he had under- 
d We had seen the man there 
i ti ( t the uct n n an ordi- 
I oth 
Phcrcafeer the. Aucttnes tees os 
ne co¢ i | did t kr “ 
shat their agent had been found out, and 
ted the rom across t S i 
] l hat is to be 7T 
doing. On lay the Austrian ducked” 
cre s the iver t it li of tl l troo 
vad rone i est d rect n, whe ) 
in reality t had been taken fey 
I ( t ra the east of Mitro ( 
h duck I ited that the Au trian 
inte ded t tempt a cre ssing I t 
Sava between Sabacs and Belgrad fF 
realit ich rossing had been planned 
to tak lace at the ipex f tl Machwa 
t! ole 
| vill | r tl t tne news ¢ ded i 
tradictor lt had been “‘ducked 
t the Austr battalions had 
{ © W t, the direction in which the 
| chnwa les, and to this I id been ap 
nded_ the ormation’” that the 
\ trial prop ed ft Cross ne rivet 
t of Mitrovic 
i estioned tf theer on thi 
t done to impress the Se bs,” 
he | iehi } The gent ove! here W 
civilian, who could know what battal- 
irrived d departed 1 nat 
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route they had taken. He could 
know, however, what the plans of G 
eral Potiorek were. W e knew that t 
Serbian officer would take the 
part of our message for what it sé€en 
worth in the of the informati 
that our battalions had gone west. | 
would take that for an idle rumor, 
course, and feel sure then that his age 
still on the job. Only a civil 
would make a blunder of that sort. 

“And the thing worked. During t 
following night the Serbs came act 
the Sava a little 
into the arrangements we 
their reception. 
We took almost two thousand prison¢ 
Incidentally we had drawn fron 
Machwa sufhcient 


enemy troops to 
ourown men across. Our campaign 


sect 


tace 


was 


east of here and 1 
1 
ad made 


] ew < f them got aw 


Serbia got a good start in that manne 
\bout February 15, 1915, | 
in Constantinople. It was being voi 
about that the British and Frencl 
sending a large fleet 


Mediterranean for the 


irr. 


us 


into the east 


purpose or I 


r 
ing the Dardanelles and taking the | 
ton capital. How the news lea 
| 1 } | 
through I do not know It came 


attention first at Bucharest, where 
of all the warring governm« 
in Europe were plentiful—too plent 


agents 


in tact It was claimed at the tu t 
a certain } Lé , the tavorite it 


Entente military attaché, had spread 








story first. Be that as it mav. 
lurks and Germans got their infor 
tion in Bucharest. Later the news 


from Athens. 
Lh were anxious days ( 


While officials of the Or 


ct I yborated 


stantinople. 


man government never tired of assert 
that the Allied fleet could rt 9 
through, certain German al me 
who acquaintance I made, were 
niident. It seemed to be entire 


a question of ammunition. 
{ had heard in Bucharest that t 


Rumanian government, some of wl 


othcials were not as strictly honest 
the might have been, was thro 
negligence permitting armor-pier 
ammunition to reach the Turks. R 


rnment officials denied tl 
to others and myse 


them. TI 


manian gove 
most vehemently 
But nobody would believe 


camp of pro-Germans in Rumania v 
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days, and it 
le natural thing 
them to induce Rumanian state rail- 
1 officials to be a little complacent 
itters affecting shipments to Turkey 
n Germany. So loud were thes 
irs that the British, French, and 
ian ministers made protests to the 
nanian government. Premier Bra- 

issured them that they had been 
When I arrived in Con- 
discovered that M. Bra- 

Not a single shell from 
Balkans. 


the reason 


those 
very 


strong 1m 


be en a 


very 


ld have 


I 


nformed. 

In ple [ 
was right 
Germany was going over the 
ase 1s of interest for 
later it 
test factors in the European War. 


was to become one of the 


Uy has but to start a rumol of that 
and every rovernment agent 
seize upon it to show that he 1s 


worth his salt. Spies, be they of 


respectable sort or of that type 
h decent men shun, have a great 


it of warning their superiors of the 
thead. That in 
may do their country harm 

not seem to occur to them. The 
Entente in Bucharest had black- 
1 the name of the 

\\ ithout rood cause, 


ingers”” doing so 


great 


agents 
Rumanian govern- 
and no matter 
it that government did thereafter to 
its innocence it was impossible 


onli 


ite from the minds of the gov- 

ments in London and Paris that a 
creat deal of ‘“‘bluehead” ammunition 
|! gone from Germany through Ru- 
inia into Turkey. That impression 
is to cost the Allies a great deal, as 
here be shown. Had it not been 


r the ‘‘zeal” of the Entente agents in 
Allied fleet might have 
returned to a renewal of the attack 

ide on the Outer Dardanelles shore 
yatteries on March 18th. 

The Allied fleet was doing its best to 
irce the Dardanelles when my duties 
is War correspondent brought me to 
that waterway. The Turkish shore bat- 
teries at Kum Kalé and Sid-il-Bahr were 
enced by a tremendous expenditure of 
ammunition, and after that the batteries 
along the Outer Dardanelles were paid 
much attention. I went through the 
entire series of bombardments, and will 
vouch for the fact that the intentions 
of the British and French were sincere 
Even the minor affairs were 


Bucharest, the 


+ 


¢ nough. 
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not so puny, seeing that from three to 
seven ships of the line, not to mention 
cruisers and other vessels, participated 


in them. 
’ 


lhe chief performance occurred on 
March 18th lwo shells from the 
super-dreadnought Ov Elizabeth 1n- 
augurated the event at eleven twenty 


sharp, as | have good reason to remem- 
ber, seeing that they landed near the 
little where | was having a 
glass of tchai is tea in Lurkish. 
While the debris of several houses was 
coming back to earth, I was making off 
for Fort Tchemenlik in the hope of find- 
ing some shelter under its parapets and 


cate just 


which 


traverses. Far a while the protection 
seemed ample. By noon it seemed not 
so ample, and once more I retreated. 


War correspondents are not supposed to 
do heroic things. 

At about one o’clock the fire of the 
Allied fleet had reached its maximum in- 
tensity. Out in Erenkoi Bay lay nine- 
teen ships of the line and some thirty 
cruisers and other craft, and they were 
pumping shells into the Turkish em- 
placements at the rate of five every 
minute. 

It was one of the great days of the 


Wwar—in a manner the greatest. Never 
be fore had SO large a fleet tried issues 
with coast batteries. The crash of ar- 
tillery was frightful. In Tchanak Kalé 


houses collapsed as a result of the trem- 
The glacis of Fort Anadolu Hami- 
dieh had rents in it that ran from on 
end to the other, and showed that the 
shore had subside d at le ast three 

It Was a most spe ctac ular day. 
the Dardanelles landscape lay the deli- 
cate veil of early spring. The 
hedges were green, and from the mead- 
ows was being driven the last tinge of 


ors. 


inches. 
Over 


green 


winters shadows. The sky was of 
that intense blue we find in southern 
climes, and the waters of the strait 


Such Was 
An hour 
the Dar- 


powder 


sparkled in a joyous mood. 
the scene at eleven twenty. 
later the canon in_ which 
danelles run was _ hilled 

fumes. The feeble south 
unable to carry off the At first 
they merely hovered over the scene of 
the gigantic struggle, and later they at 
times completely enveloped everything, 
forming a dense bank from which sprang 


VW ith 
bree ze Was 


vapors. 
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the red beams that announced that 
more shells were on the way. 

Soon the towns of Kalid-il-Bahr and 
Tchanak Kalé were in flames. The 
Greek quarter of the latter was a roar- 
ing furnace. The shells of the Allies 
would throw up more earth-gushers in 
and near the forts, and out on the bay 
rose the waterspouts of the Turkish 
“blueheads.”” Now and then the roar 
of artillery made it impossible for min- 


utes at a time to hear words spoken 
directly into the ear, and even the 
leather-lunged ‘Turkish and German 


othcers had difhculty making themselves 
understood to their crews, despite the 
use of larg: megaphones. 

Out on the Allied ships the gunners 
were serving guns as tast as the could 
Volley upon volley, 
crash, and above this din 
the stentorian “Atesh!”— 
othcers in the Turkish 
Lhe crashing sound of tum- 
bling buildings and the 
of steel fragments, the wail of projectiles 
and the echoes of de- 
tonation, the Hames of explosion, the 
terrible red of the smoke-screened sun, 


be served 

upon 
always rang 
** Fire!’—of the 
batt ries. 


Calli 


crash 


, 
vicious Clatter 


tearing the all 


allowed only the few to think and live 
: 4 \ 

For two hours this frenzied chaos 
reigned. Lhe llied ships had SO far 
give the shells of the Turks a wide 
berth. But that led to a waste of 
ammunition and time. Gradually the 
t circles formed by the craft enlarged. 
\\ th spl ndid reckl sness the b 
one of the French ships of the line, came 
in closest In Fort Anadolu Hamidieh, 
manned by Germans almost exclusively, 
they had their eve on the B Phe 
range ind rs she we that she Vas still 
out ft ettective 1 oe Captain Her- 

e comn ler of the emplace- 
ment 1e dithculty restraining 
t mcers. 

Not ye t yet!” he caut | 
te \ 

} I t i k 1 

the cont: fH hoars 

Not : ‘ } ] f 
r] } f 
I ge-l 

“N 

swung to t vest again 
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made the circle, fired her forward tur 
twins as her bow showed and t! 
steamed on—slowly and majestica 
There was little spray at her b: 
Again two ominous tongues of vic 
fire leaped from her forward tur: 
Two more shells crashed into the y 
behind the parapet of Fort Hamidi 

Now a little of the flank of the ve 
could be seen. 

*’Thirteen-fifty,” 
the range-finder. 

Captain Herschel thought for a 1 
ment. Then he seized the megaph« 

*Thirteen-ten!” he shouted. “M 
ready!” 

[t took interminable minutes for 
Bouvet to get to the position the « 
tain had selected. In the emplaceme« 
the gunners were more trail 
their eyes on the sights. The c1 
had steppe d aside. 

[he blue-gray battle monster 
now nearing the zenith of her cou 
She was showing full broadside. It 
one fifty-seven o'clock. 

“Fire!” rang the terse command f; 
Captam Herschel’s megaphone. 

Four shafts of flame issued f 
hind the parapet and four she 
toward the Bi t with the shriek 
demons. One of them raised 
waterspout near the stern of the ve 

then a red sheaf of sparks le aped 
and disappeared almost instantly as t 
particles of steel cooled. 
stant a tremendous column of sm 
steam, and water rose from the | 
of the ship. 
a heavy list. 

Mor being rammed i 
the guns of Fort Anadolu Hamid 


said the officer 


once 


nN 


( 
] 
iS 


| he next 


; 
A second later she shor 


| ] 
sine lls were 


: 
hy he ‘ ) ry ror x ‘ 
The Bou was no longer moving. 
was beginning to settle by the bo 
I ' - ] } 
rour more shells sped toward 
, 
from Fort Hamidieh Another hit 
] } + 
iit l mo Valiowing, tnena l f 
, ‘ : 
Siac i } Db if pe e¢ 
the surt I the strait at exact 
CLOCK In itcn 
| 
i re Was a lull as m eve 
1 Y np ipets t vers 
! | | 
M ti st tne da S Sz 
Bacal oo ch f 
Lita a mitt Al > 
: a ~ 
Spec € € i Ss of iJard 
and eve ed t 
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mpt was made to save the few men 
ym the ship had not taken down in 
So far as I could see, a 


: } 
swimming in tne 


a British destrover, 
rried to the when the B 


] ] 
first hit, some small boats put out, 


t 


r plunge. 

ren were water. 

which had 

scene 

moving oars glistening in the sun 
like things of burnished silver. 

How many of the vere picked 

[ do not know. I that 

ix or seven were saved from the 

; hun- 


men 


should say 


complement of about nine 
1 the number on. 
| lhe sinking of the 
Allied commander 
T 1 1 
He kept his ships out 
} 


day wore on. 
h id m ide the 


cautious. 


] 
ge, sO Turkish shore 
> y 
r e concerne 1 But he r 1 
, 
nave that i ce mn regard to th 
| ’ 
Zé ¢ tne lurks had stati ed 
’ \ Baal 
(sy Lipoil ad Anat nil 
| | | 
e guns kept pou dit decks of 
: | } ] 
yritis! I cn el ind 
( K tI d d | a i 
r] ) I en f , 
} ell 1ef iers | } t 
} 
r ac ) t m i ne if? 
( i , and t 
1 1 
cn lid not til re 
] | ] 
w tl heipiess | l@s of t 
t and «¢ ( its ofl 
I t 
rom the al 
; pos 
re S re Dé go ft ¢ ff, ind the 
r shy vere back to th 
] 1 1 
n¢ to the Dari nei ad ay 
} h; .. 
pest of igh-a oie S tn 
y ] 1, 
i the I 
| 
ig 1 h nter-currel t the 
] 1 ] +} 
t ) rti he 
S ps lg ti 
‘ j +] 
, } Ss é ( speed ¢ 
, 
ri not great t it 1d i¢ 
1 ) 
trorts ¢ t it B to 
{ } ] 
ne essel it I h lange Z 
, 4 
1 ie sd ig. At I 
) Tt r the id 
) ' 
it ing¢ f | t R neil Mie- 
if 1 tne Sec ry it 
, T 
Jard i t ( I re 
. , 
l st il S ¢ 
rT 
lls ’ tt x t 
’ " ’ 
1¢ ( nit l 1¢ 
| , + t + rT tT 
| 
I el 
3 ‘ 
B Ss remark irt I n 
} t { rl | ' 
t pal [3° i ere { ym- 
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manded by a German, by the way—was 
shortly to be eclipsed by that done in 
the Dardanos battery. Of twenty-five 
shells nine teen took effect, and then the 
vessel, taking with her the remainder 

of the crew, plunged into the deep. 
The O had meanwhile been towed 
into Morto Bay. But shi 
much that all effort to save her was 

frustrated. She sank in deep water. 
There is no doubt that the day had 
been Allied fleet. Before 
writing my dispatches I tried to ascer- 
tain what the lurks were 
in those emplacements which I had been 
ble to visit. The reports I got dealt 
negligible quantities 

ee 


wholly 
loss that I was not 


le ake d SO 


against the 
P ot 
losse s of the 


una 
with such 
damage and 
, lined | n h faith } 
inclined to place much aith in them. 


I was able to verify hem and to 


my surprise I found the orrect. The 
total casualti in killed and wounded 
re less tl 1e hundred, and only 
r run h a been put out of action, 
hile tl lightly damaged. 


iree others were Si 
And yet there was gl lchanak 
Kale that evening. | suspected what 
the reason was, but had no confirma- 


gioom 1n 


tion until about midnight, when I w 
obliged to drive Mert Pasha, the 
Gserman c t tiller Kpert, out of his 


bed in order to get one of 
censored and authorized 
Mertens Pasha 


sorts at first. But he was 1 


a little ( t f 


was ) 
ntel ted 


enough in the work of war _ corre- 
spondents to inqt re whether I proposed 
t get off that dispatch tnat Same 
night. It was a tramp of three miles 
to the telegraph ofh 

. Well if you al still able to walk 
thi e mile t I ht I hould be 
to read this thing over he | ed 

What t outlook for t 1orro 
Pasha | d, whe the Dp 
Was once ( my | | 

‘Not s ( sood—to be frank wi 
you, the adm epl 

oN, = 

co, 

“W] s th mat 

. 1 | | can’t Tt? ( ‘ 
replied the officer \ ny rat th 
g badly vith u r the \ ¢ re 
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they will be back here bright and early. 
If you have anything around here you 
wish to save, take my advice and get 
ut of here early in the morning.” 

| learned from Mertens Pasha that 
the events of the day—the loss in life 
and matériel—had nothing to do with 
the c: | retired and made my way to 
the telegraph othce. 

On the way back I met an ofhcer 
from Fort Anadolu Hamidieh. It had 
been decided, he said, that if the 
Allied fleet returned in the morning, 
the coast batter > were to h Id out to 
the la t shell ind then the gun crews 
were to take to the hills. ‘That very 
night the archives and the treasure of 
the Sultan and the Ottoman govern- 


and during the 
take n to 


be Ing packed, 
they would be 
Eski-Shehir, in Anatolia, ancient capital 
of the Osmanli. The Sultan and the 


government would go there during the 


ment were 


uccee ling day 


night of March 19-20. If the Allies 
came back in the morning this would 
be necessary for the reason that the 


and French 
Constantinople by 
\larch 2 th. 


British would = lie 


be tore 


ships 


There was virtually no more ammuni- 
tion! 

Fort 
seventeen 


Anadolu Hamidieh had only 
shells of the armor-piercing 
Variety, and the batteries at Kilid-il- 
Bahr had t 

| was up at six next morning, packed 
my »” took breakfast, and made 
my route \c frst I thought that it 
\ ould be best to leave Via Gallipol for 
lurkey in Europe. That plan I dis- 
carded fo1 the reason that the Allies 

uld undoubtedly put the Bulan 
Isthmus under fire to cut off the retreat 
of the Ottoman forces on the penin- 
sula. So I decided to strike out for the 
nterior of Anatolia 

At seven I was in Fort TT. 
iF the vard ot that battery 
TOW I of Kale 


1 1 
which had served as a 


re ther ten. 


hemenlik. 
stands the 
cient Sultanieh, a 
structur 


tation 


ienal 
The pawnbroker’s flag, a white 
held with three red spheres, was not up, 


howevet Phat meant that the Allied 
leet had not been sighted by the ob- 
servers on Cape Hissarlik. Still, that 


did not mean anything Light condt- 


the Dardanelles were poor for 


tions in 
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the Allied gunners in the morning, tl 
sun shining full into their faces. Abo 
o'clock visibility was bette 
and then, no doubt, the finale woul 
come. 

So thought 
conditions, 


eleve n 


evervbody. Weathe 
moreover, were the mo 


favorable. They had been good « 
March 18th. On the following da 
they were nothing short of ideal. Tl 
air was clear and the sea placid. 

At nine o'clock the Turkish aer 
planes went out to scout. In an hot 
they returned with the informati 


that the Allied fleet lay behind tl 
iskand of Tenedos and in the Bay 

Mudros on Imbros Island. The shi 
had steam up, but there was no gr 
activity to be discerned at the anche 
No doubt the ammunition mag 
zines had been replenished during t 
night or early in the morning. 

Noon came and the Allied fleet v 
not in sight. The whole day pass 
without a single ship of the line appe: 
ing of Kum Kalé, but from behind t 
conical mountain of Tenedos 
usual haze of smoke. Perhaps t 
Allied eet would come back on Mar 
20th. 

On t 


aviators 


ages. 


rose tft 


vat day, however, the Turk 

reported that the Allied fi 
was gone to parts unknown—Malta v 
conjectured. A week passed. Ev 
day of it heaped more sand on t 
parapets and traverses of the Turk 
emplacements and brought from Adri: 
ople and the Tchataldja forts m« 
guns and more ammunition. 

But the guns were of small bore, ; 
their shells were unable to penetrate t 
heavy armor of the modern ship of t! 
line. The defense of the strait was 
mere matter The All 
had Constantinople and her waterw: 
in the hollow of their hand and did 1 
know ee 

[he people most surprised that tl 


stage now. 


Allies did not renew their attack 
fnish a won battle were the Turks a 
the Germans. The men in Consta 


tinople simply could not believe the 
ports they got from the front. 
\pril 7th I was received in audience 
the Sultan. He questioned 

twenty-two minutes, and every qu 
tion was designed to corroborate s 


me tf 
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statement made to him by the authort- 
es at the Dardanelles. When my re- 
plies had finally demonstrated that he 


d not been lied to, the old man 

DI ught his hands togethei with a 
vent: “Allah 1s great!” 

\ few weeks later, beginning with 

ril 25th, Constantinople was once 

re within reach of the Allies. This 

their landed forces could have 


e it would have done it had they 
ff the peninsula of Gallipoli in the 
mus of Bulair. Instead of 
Oil lan Hamiltor 


doing 
1 | 
landed his men 


he very end of the peninsula, at 
Bahr, and at a point some twenty 

} ] A ] 
further nort! t Caps riburnu. 

} | 
il 1 ns e ft é Fag ha ieng¢tny dis- 
tion on milita actics and strategy 
I A ‘ | , . =e 
i to poin | ny this WaS a Dad 


nust 


ke Here the statement 


that Liman von Sanders Pasha, 
ft German n ry mission in 

24 

( ad in charge of the defense of 
( poli pe sula, verintended 
; aca 

mn tl tions at Bulair, 
these DI ed t be a teint 

| I d i t discus 
ition with Li Pasha His 

re I la the Allies 

t soon o1 im of by taking 
} } 

isthmu great nd istined 
his anxi for that part of the 
n that hen Sir Ian Hamilton 


1 his I ry 
ivla Bay and north of Cape Ari- 
, on August 6th, he ag 


commanded the Turl troops at 
near Bulair. On that occasion, too, 

imn sh fred t t isthmus wl it- 
I erve n 1d 

such matters a preme com- 
ler cannot en ploy Strate It may 
interest t know that he and the 

the n § f t Stamboul 
nad ip the cuate th 
re peninsula Allies got 
ession oft the 5 | i! Isthmus. No 
r Wa iS pen 

\A | 


ne Eur pean War wo ld be thing 


the past by now if the Allies had fol 
ed up their successes at the Dar- 
les and on (¢ poli With Con 
1ople in the hands of the British, 

b Paria Wi i la nevet dared to 


nge herself on the side of the Central 
the entire Balkan 
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would have formed a solid pro-Entente 
block, and with that achieved the w ar 
would have been ended. The failures 
of the Dardanelles-Gallipoli operations 
alone the destruction of 
Serbia and Rumania, but also prevented 
the development of the full military 
power of Russia. 

Had the Allies known how little 
ammunition the Turks had in the Dar- 
danelles and on Gallipoli they would 
have gone to work differently. 

I have been unable to find in history 
a single incident that is at all 
parable with the one | 


caused not 


com- 


have described 


here. Another hour’s work on March 
19th, or within any reasonable time 
thereafter, would have saved the lives 


of millions of men, would have 


the physical fitness of other 
and made unnece 


preserved 
millions, 
sary the spending of 
scores of billions 
Not long afterward 
incident on the Isonzo { 


occurred a similar 
Near ol- 
mino I was the guest of General Stoeger- 
Steiner, the present Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of War. It 


bro ight to a sudden 


ont. 


was Nhe who 
end the Italian 
Austria by the taking of 
the Sweta Maria bridgehead with a few 


advance into 


and a company of infantry, 
and without the aid of gun. 
The the Dardanelles- 
Gallipoli operations was spectacular in 
the extreme; the checking of the Italian 


into 


gendarmes 
a single 


collapse ot 


advance \ustria was more tragic, 


howe ver. It showed to what extent the 
leader of an army is handicapped by thx 
lack of reliable information and a pau- 
city of initiative. 

When Italy declared against 
Austria - Hungary General  Stoeg 
Steiner was stationed at Agram in 
Croatia. 


received a 


Wal 


tele gram orde rll y” me 


to proceed immediately to Laibach,” 
said the gene ral, as hi spoke of the 
natter. “It was my impression, of 
course, that at Laibach I would find 
the necessary troops Picture my sut 

prise when on arriving I found at that 
point a single company of infantry 


} 


which had been kept there in 
“The gendarmes of the 

tricts invaded ha 

in contact 

S¢ veral 


Varrison. 
rural 
; nx? 

i meanwhile remained 
with the Italians, who at 
points were already 


dis- 


} 
across tne 
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Isonzo. I asked Vienna to 
troops, and was told that they were on 
the way from but could not 
possibly arrive in less than two days. 

“We hard pushed just then. 
The Russians ke pt us very busy, and the 
Serbs The Italian 
border In the Ire ntino was held by the 
few reserves we had. On the Isonzo 
there was nobody, the few gendarmes 
exce pted %. 

The same night General 
Steiner placed himself at the head of 
the company of infantry and marched 
off in the direction of Tolmino. Next 
morning he was in the valley of the Idria, 


send me 
Galicia, 
were 
still 


were active. 


Stoege ta 


opposite Santa Lucia. The Italians 
were already on top of the Sweta 
Marta. Kn route the general had 
gathered a few of the gendarmes. 
‘These he put in the center of his ridi- 
culously small force, and then the as- 


sault of the position was undertaken. 


Che bluff succeeded. Before long tne 
Austrians were 1n possession of the 
southern summit of the Sweta Maria, 
and by night Stoeger-Steiner’s force of 
about two hundred and twenty had 


driven the Italians from the position. 
Sweta Maria never again. at- 
tacked by the Italians. I was in its 
trenches on several ox casions, and will 
sav for them that they were undoubted- 
ly the best I have seen anywhere. The 
position came to be the Gibraltar of 
the Isonzo front. He who held Sweta 
Maria could, by the application of rea- 
sonable control the 
Isonzo front. So long as the Italians 
did not have this position as their right 
flank point of support, there was little 
chance of their taking Laibach or ad- 
vancing far into Austria, if the 
Hermada, near Irieste, had been taken. 
It can be said with all reserve that 
General Stoeger-Steiner and his small 
band shaped the fortune of battle along 


Had he 


was 


entire 


dilige nce, 


even 


the Isonzo shown less enter- 


prise the Italians would have been in 
possession of Laibach before the Aus- 
trians from the Galician front could ar- 
rive, provided, of course, that the 
officers under Cadorna showed greater 
initiative than they did in the first 


week of the campaign 
\ vigorous advance would have given 
the Italians in the 


first week of 


opera- 
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tions the Carso and Bainsizza platea 
Trieste itself, Adelsberg, Laibach, a: 
possibly Graz. The phenomenal su 
cess of the Germans prior to the batt 
of the Marne would have been repeat: 
with little trouble. Within two week 
the Italians and Serbs could have JOU 
fronts in Croatia, and the history of t 
European War would differ greatly fri 
what it 1s to-day. 
General Stoeger-Steiner was not 
little proud of his exploit. One day 
took me over the ground and point 
out what the exact situation had be 
*And still I don’t know what I wor 
have done in such a case,” he remark« 
“The Italians had no reason to thi 
that we had left this border undefend 
Failure on our part to establish cont 


with them must have seemed rat} 
uncanny. These hills lend themsel 
well to surprise maneuvers. I supp: 


General (adorna did not relish los 
divisions ‘by having them cut off by 
Had he known the fix we were 
things would have been different, 
course. But he didn’t know that I h 
a single company.” 

I must mention here that the Au 
Hungarian government counted to 
very last minute upon reaching 
understanding with the government 
Rome, being willing to 
territories to the Italians in conside1 
tion for the continuance of a stati 
peace. For thirty years Italy had be 
the ally of the Central 
Vienna and Berlin simply could 
believe that she would go to wat 
Austria-Hungary. 

Che question may well be ask 
Why were the Italians so poorly 
formed as to the state of defense alo 
the Austrian. border? One 
that the terrain did not lend itself 
effective reconnaissance by means 
the aeroplane, as I have been abl 
ascertain by going over it. The val 
of aerial reconnaissance has been great 
exaggerated by irresponsible ent! 
siasts. In the Central Powers camps 
is the practice not to trust any sing 
aerial observer. The first report th 
is brought in is checked up, in som 
cases by as many as three other flyer 


cede cert 


Powers, 


answel 


Usually the aerial observer does 
work at great altitude, from eight t 
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thousand feet. What he can 

rom there can best be gauged when 
ympared with what the human eye 
distance of five to seven 


] 


Twelve 


Set at 


lhe failure of the Italians to advance 
far as they could seems to be due 
yoor cavalry reconnaissance, and to 
omplete lack of information service 
the enemy’s territory—the failure 
nplov spies. 

e the subject of € splonage is very 

ich to the fore these days, I will go 


hriefl into the theory and practice ot 


nage, confining myself to what ts 
wn to all general staffs as 
ld intelligence This polite term is 
1 by a general staff only to its own 
ae the igents of the othe r side are 
wn as spies Chis 1S a little incon- 
nt, of course. 
Whether an intelligence ofhcer is a 


“secret 


rt 


1 mere scout depends entirely on 
is dressed at the time. If in 
niform he becomes a prisoner of war 
hen captured, and as a rule he is con- 

1 in a fortress. If he has assumed 
guise he faces the firing squad next 


I \ ne 


ring 
The fact that an officer has spied 
ipon the enemy tn civilian clothing does 

t make him the less honored among 

his brothers-in-arms. On the contrary, 

ing selected for che **secret field-in- 

lligence service’ 1S looked upon by 

more daring as a rare distinction. 

ommander would be court-martialed 

it became known that he had failed 
avail himself, for reasons of *‘ honor,’ 

f important information brought in by 
agents and hz id for that reason mis- 
inaged an action. Espionage is a 

cessary adjunct to any military estab- 

lishment—so necessary, in fact, that 
spies of the antagonist are done to 

ith when caught. 
There was a time when “secret field 
telligence’’ would have served the 

\llies well in Macedonia. Aerial ob- 

rvation in that part of the world is 

most dificult, owing to its wooded and 
broken character, and cavalry was not 
equal to the task for the same reason. 

(hus it happened that the Allied 

Salonika force made a drive in the wrong 

direction 1n December, IOS. It scaled 

a mountain range when it could have 
CXXXVI N 81 R5 
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gone through a valley, and met a crush- 
ing defeat when it could have cut off 
by a turn of the hand the Bulgar forces 
in the middle reaches of the Vardar 
Valley. 

Few people have ever heard of the 
battle of Kustorino, a village halfway 
between Lake Doiran and the town of 
Strumnitza. It was fought between the 
British and French and the Bulgars. 
Official communiqués have never said 
much of the event. The dispatches | 
wrote on the subject went without €x- 
ception into the London censor’s waste- 
paper basket. Since I was the only 
war correspondent on the scene, there 
was no difficulty keeping from the pub- 
lic’s ken this splendid military faux pas. 

Though the Allied governments were 
a little slow 1n sending assistance to the 
poor Serbs, some speed was finally shown 
when some of their troops had landed 
at Salonika. Rapid advances were made 
in the direction of Florina and Lake 
Doiran. Contact with the Bulgars was 
first established near Dyevdjeli. A lit- 
tle timid, the Allied troops thought it 
best to stop there. 

Meanwhile somebody had thought of 
making a flank movement on the Bul- 
gars in the Vardar Valley. The idea 
was good, but the trouble was that its 
author’s notion of Balkan geography 
was most primitive. Instead of making 
the drive up the valley of the Struma 
via Demir Hissar in the Macedonian 
plain, and thereby enveloping the re- 
serves on the Bulgarian left flank, then 
stationed in and near Pitric, a frontal 
attack up the Blagusa Mountains was 
decided upon. General Todoroff, then 
in command of that sector, knew the 
terrain, and took it for granted that the 
Allies also knew it. Thus it happened 
that the Allies encountered no more than 
an occasional Bulgar frontier patrol. 

The Allied infantry put itself quickly 
in possession of the Golash Mountain, 
and also took some elevations to the 
southeast of the village of Kustorino. 
Artillery could not be brought up so 
easily, and for that reason a rapid ad- 
vance upon the town of Strumnitza was 
impossible. Todoroff, though wholly 
unprepared for this maneuver, suc- 
ceeded in getting the Eleventh Mace- 
donian Division into position north of 
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Kustorino, and then launched series 


of offensives that proved to be one of 


the most stubborn battles ever fought 


in the Balkans. Early one morning a 
regiment from Philippolis scaled the 
Golash, and after a frightful hand-to- 


hand encounter dislodged the British. 
During the night the French had been 
driven from their positions, and with 
that the campaign of the Allies in the 
Balkans was a stalemate. 

There is only one route that will per- 
mit an advance upon Sofia, the Bulga- 
rian capital, and that lies through the 
valley of the Struma. It is a safe 
route, moreover, being protected in the 


east by the Perim Dagh and the Rila 
Planina, and in the west by the Plash- 
kavica Mountains, all three of which 


insurmountable barriers to 
large bodies of troops. 

he one dithculty in the way of an 
advance through the Struma Valley 1s 
the narrowness of the opening between 
the Belasica and Cengel Daghs, which 
was made by the river, and which the 
Bulgars had fortihed in a haphazard 
manner. There to be some 
severe fighting at that point, but since 
the Allied troops had the necessary artil- 
lery, and favorable maneuver ground, 
they could have done what in the 
Blagusa Mountains was impossible. A 
hght such as they put up near Kustorino 
would have brought them through the 
dehle, and after that the Struma and 
Strumnitza valleys were open to them 

the former for an advance upon Sofa, 
if that seemed advisable, the latter for 
a flank maneuver upon the Bulgarian 
forces in the Vardar Valley. At the 
same time one of the important lines 
of communication of the Bulgars and 


ranges are 


was bound 


Germans in Macedonia would have 
been cut. 

The Balkans’ fate hung on a very 
slender thread just then. That thread 
was military information of the right 
sort. , 

Almost a year later Gener al Falken- 
hayn, one evening at dinner in Kron- 
stadt, Transylvania, was reviewing the 


progress of his campaign against the 
Rumanians. He had executed a most 
daring plan, and had succeeded beyond 
his own expectations. With the Ger- 
man Ninth Army and some Austro- 
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Hungarian troops he had pushed 

Hermannstadt, driven the Second | 
manian Army into the Vords Tor 
defile, and then had advanced throi 
the valley of the Alt in the direct 
of the Geisterwald, which was then 
the hands of the invading Rumania 
Instead of enveloping the enemy’s ri 
wing, formed by the Rumanian Fi 
Army, he pushed his way into the v« 
center of that force, and two days befi 
taking Kronstadt found that he v 
almost surrounded. The Rumania 
instead of closing in on Falkenhay 
flank and rear, elected to fall back 

their line of communication, Kr 
stadt-Predeal; they abandoned eve 
thing and lost what they had gai 
in so short a time. They would h: 
obliged the German Ninth Army 

fall back had they held their positi 
in the Geisterwald, the very opp 
tunity the Russian commander in 
Carpathians, General Brussiloff, v 
looking for. There can be no dou 
that disaster would have overtaken t 
Germans and Austro-Hungarians | 
the Rumanians been endowed w 
enough sense to close in on them 
the direction of Fogaras. 

I suggested to General Falkenha 
that his plan had been daring enoug 
and that it could not have been carri 
out with a better army than the | 
manian as an opponent. 

“Tl am fully aware of that,” he sai 
“But I took the character of th 
army into consideration. The Rum: 
ian army is not bad by any means, | 
it has its weak spots. I was luck 
enough to discover some of them.”’ 

That does not invalidate the fact tl 
the Rumanians had a fine chance to i 
flict upon the Germans and Austr 
Hungarians a crushing defeat, but thei 
leaders made up their mind that tv 
could play the risky game Gene: 
Falkenhayn was playing. 

Thus are spun the slender thread 
upon which the life of a nation may di 
pend. ‘The surprising part of it is th 
they do not seem to tear often. TT! 
thinnest of them all, however, was t 
one that held the fate of Turkey su 
pended throughout the summer, fall, ai 
winter of 1915. An empire never bef. 


hung by so slim a spider’s thread. 
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“Beloved Husband’ 


BY SUSAN 

“yee Jy BEOR twoscore years and 

- Se ~ ten Amos Owens really 

—4 [Ne had something to worry 

. Ei about. In the first part 

1 ot the hnrst score had 

cesar to worry about his 
= pate ON 

Ce ) pants, for his mother 

them out of his father’s pants. He 


vorry about not having the guns 

bats and boats that make for popt 
He even Raa 
rry about vetting his school-books 
that he really wanted them, but 
nother’s tone in speaking of his not 
able to have them led him to asso- 
this possibility with catastrophe 
at to look in the face. And then 


imong one’s fellows. 


~ 


the time he was ten years old he 

to worry about getting up early 
oh—at ten he got a route and began 
ing morning papers. Perhaps if in 


vears which might have been ten- 
he had just once looked the worst 

t could happen straight in the eye, 
! with bold reasonableness inquired, 
Well, what if it does happen ?”’—if just 
morning a little boy of ten had done 
t, maybe the life of a man would have 
n different. Maybe. But his moth- 
s voice shaped his vears. She ceuldn’t 
‘What a beautiful sunny morning!” 
thout giving you a sense of impending 
mm. And when she said, “Amos, you 
to bed and right to sleep, or you'll 

t be able to wake up when I call you,” 
ouldn’t any more have taken a 
‘k at the possibility of not being able 
wake up than he could have struck a 
itch and looked at the monstrous fig- 
which must be there when a door 
aked in the night. 
\nd then, from the ft 
mm the early-morning angle. 


gor rd 


he saw things 
| he re i 


first, 


hat about the world when people are 


to make it seem something ts 
-_ to happen to them when they do 


t up. The cats were too queer in the 
awn. Many houses with pulled-down 
hades do something to you. When he 
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got to the office and crowded in with all 
the other fellows the world itself 
again place of loud voices and much 
of line, but there was 


was 


edging of you out 


a certain three blocks—whistling didn’t 
help and running made it worse. 

His early-morning life did not stop 
with the papers. He got a job in the 
fish-market and it was his business to 
meet the four-o’clock train and get the 
stuff right on ice. If he missed that 
train He never finished that sentence 

more’s the pity 


He began working in the fish-market 
at sixteen and he bought it at thirty-two. 
From the time he was twentv-eight he 
was afraid old Doe would die, Or rive up 
the business, before he had enough saved 
to buy it. Amos’s savings-account ran 
a race with old Doe’s kidneys, and there 
is something hounding about an 
nent you can’t measure. In the second 
year Mr. Doe had an attack and 
was taken to the hospital—that 
what made Amos an investor. To get 
money faster he lent the savings which 
bringing him four 


Oppo- 


acute 
Was 


were per cent. to a 
man who wanted to build a house and 
would pay eight per cent. He never 


would have risked this 1f he could have 


had an accurate report on the kidneys. 
Having risked it was anguishing as he 
walked through still, gray streets; secu- 


rities became as thin andj unreal as that 


light which fills in between night and 
day. Of course he was going to lose his 
money. Money became to him a thing 


you are practically certainto lose. He did 
not lose it, and he found out how to make 
it, but that light which is never seen in 
night or day became the light in which 
he saw things. 
When he bought 
thought how nice it was going to be 
sleep mornings. For years, as he walked 
past those drawn shades, he had envied 
the people warm and unaware in their 
beds. But when done an un- 
pleasant thing for twenty-two years it 


the fish-market he 
to 


you have 
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isn’t so easy to leave off doing it. Of 
course he continued to wake at half past 
three, and as that was the hour when 
things had long seemed all wrong, of 
course they continued to seem so. He 
could hear the whistle of the four- 
o'clock train, and he was sure Fred Long 
had not been there to meet it. It got 
so he couldn’t bear to lie abed and listen 
for that whistle. After a month of 
knowing Fred would not be there—a 
month in which Fred never once failed 
to be there—he told him he’d meet the 
train himself. 

His wife told him he was crazy; when 
he acquired the fish-market he acquired 
as wife Josie Smith, bookkeeper in the 
grocery-store next door. “You don’t 
have to do it,’ she told him again and 
again. And he couldn’t explain to her, 
not being able to explain it to himself, 
that he did have to. 

There was a great deal he was never 
able to explain to Josie—or to himself. 
There were things in him that fought 
with other things, a his make-up 
brought him pain. With all his terror 
about his pennies he had that quite 
specl il romantic sense which points some 
mento money. He was a ’fraid-cat and 
a gambler, and all through his life the 


gambler tortured the ‘fraid-cat. He 
borrowed money up to the hilt, and 
made money on the borrowed money. 


His capital was never big enough for his 
business. This consigned him to years 
most men will understand better than 
most women. Josie the 
women who didn’t understand it at all. 
She had a tidy little bookkeeping mind 


was one of 


which would have things balance no 
matter what the balance might be. 
[hose were dreadful days in the Owens 


household when he had to pull out of his 
pocket a note for Josie to sign. Josie 
thought it all quite simple. They could 
get along very well if it weren’t for that 
terrible interest. She never could see 
that they moved from a flat on Third 
Street to a home on River Heights out of 
what the borrowed money made. She 
wanted what it made, but her mind— 
and her judgments—never got past what 
it cost. 

And iS he 
nature he 
vous chill. 


carrie d away Josie’s sig- 
always carried with it a ner- 
It was true he was bearing 
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a fearful burden of interest. 
the bank came down on him—as 
said it would—as something in him { 
sure it must. He suffered, but he we 
on. He had to suffer, and he had to 
on. He was like that. 

And then one day he made his pile | 
was of three men who financed 
young inventor. The ’fraid-cat had be: 
more tortured by this than by anythi 
he had done—and the gambler m« 
intrigued. It was a new sort of mot: 
engine, and there was a fortune in 
The man who every morning met t 
four-o’clock train was the richest man 
town. 

But he went right on meeting 
When Josie complained about its looki: 
queer, he said there was nothing else 1 
do at that hour in the morning. S| 
spoke of sleep. What was the good 
sleep if you couldn’t sleep? Th 
bought an imposing house called 1 
Manor—an edifice erected by a m: 
with a romantic sense which had play: 
him false, and at twenty minutes of fo 
every morning this heavy mz thogai 
door opened and there slunk out of 
the master of the house, the richest m: 
in town, Amos Owens on his old ha: 
way to get his fish. 

\s he went out he sometimes met | 
son coming in—Walter was less ine} 
than his father in taking his place amor 
the wealthy. One morning, in the lowe 
hall, he met his daughter, just hon 
from a fancy-dress Christmas ball. Ed: 
put out her arm, not unkindly, an 
cried, “Father!” at the thought of h 
going out in the storm. Her arm w: 
bare and some gold thing was wou! 
round and round it. All the way 
the train it bothered him. It must hav 
cost a great deal. Why need she hav 
her arm bound like that? While ab 
sorbed in figuring out what the ador1 
ment must have cost he slipped on th 
ice and broke his ankle. 

That night Josie and Walter and Edn 
gathered round his bed and read him tl 
evening papers. They all had the stor 
of how Amos Owens, on his way to th 
four-o’clock train from which he had 
long taken his fish, had slipped on th 
ice. Josie and Edna cried—and not ov: 
his broken ankle. Walter said it woul 
set them weren’t wel 


Supp 


one 


back — they 
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enough established to be “quaint.” 
They argued with him, telling him he 
as Freeport’s leading citizen and urging 
him not to injure them by being queer. 
\nd because his foot hurt so much he 
nted them to go away, he finally 

mised to give up the fish business. 
So Freeport’s leading citizen tried to 
abed mornings. But the trouble was, 
through his years he had felt so re- 
ed at finding himself awake. Always 
ere had moved just under sleep that 
vful idea that he might not be able to 
ike up. So he not only continued to 
vake, but continued to feel he had 
erted catastrophe, and on that feeling 
always got right up. Now he tried to 
tay in bed, even though he was awake. 
fought a good fight, but he couldn’t 
win it. He would get up and prowl 
nd the house, trying not to be heard, 
he disliked discussion of his w ays. 
would see things about the house 
it distressed him—and he didn’t have 
fish to turn to. Though one morning, 
ifter finding three empty champagne- 
ttles in the billiard-room, he did go 
vn and watch a tall Swede take fish 
the four-o’clock train. He followed 
m as far as the market, watched him 
in, stood there a little, then started 
» the hill toward The Manor—a slight, 
oped figure going through silent 

reets as if pursued. 

Josie and Walter and Edna would 
ive done better to have let him alone. 
(he Manor was a lonely place at day- 
break. Things that seemed wrong grew 
monstrously wrong because there was 
nothing to do but think about them— 
and no one to speak to of what he 
thought. He would find good food 
thrown away, and, unable to bear such 
things, he would go out and walk up 
and down the street. He would look 
about for some one to talk to. Waking 
up before other people do may seem an 
incident—but it leaves one alone in the 
world. More and more he came to have 
a need of talking at that hour, as if com- 
panionship might take the place of the 
fish and let him out from things that 
stalked him before it was really day— 
old worries which new conditions were 
so queerly unable to touch. Not having 
other people’s habits cuts you off from 
the sympathies of the human race. 








Every one disliked and despised him for 
his queer ways. Neighbors who were 
light sleepers would hear him on his beat 
and mutter, ““Old Owens, out worrying 
about his money; pity the old fool can’t 
stay in bed at this hour!”—and none of 
them felt sorry for him, for did he not 
have more money than he knew what to 
do with? None of them saw any pity 
in this broken connection between his 
money and his feeling about money. 

One merning, in a room off Josie’s 
bedroom, he found a dress which had 
come home and not been unpacked. He 
lifted the paper and looked at it. It was 
stuffed out as if there were a form within. 
It seemed unbearably useless, as if it 
were just made—and bought—to go over 
paper stufing. He tiptoed into Josie’s 
room and opened the door and looked 
at the dresses. Rows and rows of them 
—and now she had bought another! 
Josie lay there asleep. turned from him. 
He wanted to talk to her. He sat in a 
chair before the closet door, hoping she 
would wake. It must be said for him 
that he never thought of waking her 
sleep was to him too escaping a thing to 
bring any one from it. But he couldn’t 
sit there any longer in the stillness, so 
quietly he slipped out, not looking at the 
stuffed-out dress in the outer room. He 
looked in at Edna’s door, at Walter’s 
maybe one of them was awake. He 
wanted terribly to speak to some one. 
But they weren’t, and he went very 
softly, not to rouse them. Walter, too, 
had made a purchase. It was in an open 
drawer. He stood looking at it awhile; 
then, to stop looking, hurried out of the 
house and walked a long way—soft and 
fast, as if getting away from something. 
After a while he found himself on that 
street which, as a little boy, he had taken 
from home to the office where he got his 
papers. The houses were as still and 
strange as they used to be. Again those 
three blocks did something to him. He 
made a quick turn toward home, and 
Josie. He would talk to her; maybe he 
could tell her about things. He must 
try. 

She stirred as he came in this time, 
said, “Oh, Amos!” as she saw him in 
overcoat and hat. Sleepily she rubbed 
her eyes, then exclaimed, “I think it’s 
just too bad for you to act like this!” 
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He did not answer, but stood there 
quiet and helpless. She cried 

“If you’re determined not to enjoy 
things yourself, | why you 
want to spoil them for me and the chil- 
dren!” ‘Then she turned her back and 
pulled the covers up around her as if to 
say she’d thank him to go away and let 
her sleep in peace 
should. 

So he went away. He tiptoed into 
\V alte r’s room and looked again at that 
purchase Walter had made. He stood 
looking at it until he heard one of the 
servants on the stairs. Chen he could 
Things were never so bad when 
some one else was up. 

All through the next week he would 
get right out of the house, trying not to 


di mt see 


aS a sensible person 


move, 


see anything, trying especially not to go 
in Walter’s room. He would find people 
to speak to—policemen, early teamsters, 
men collecting garbage. He would go 
up to them in that timidly ingratiating 
way of one pathetically afraid he will 
not be well received, wistfully trying to 
cover with a casual tone the importance 
to him of being rece ived. He would Say, 
“Well, this is a fine morning,” or, 
“There’s nothing like being up early,” 
and they would answer, “ That’s right,”’ 
and when he went on, “The nut.” 
‘There was one policeman who really 
talked to him, and he could talk more to 
this policeman than he had ever talked 
to any one. He told him how he always 
had got up early and now he couldn’t 
quit it. He could laugh with him about 
it. He even told how he used to feel as 
a little boy through the still 
streets, and while he didn’t say he still 
felt that way, telling about it helped the 
way he felt He would walk for 
blocks with this policeman and talk to 
him about the fish business. He was a 
big, hearty policeman, with a warm voice 

a voice not at all like the dawn. 

All this while he had not lost his touch 
with his affairs, or his power to deal with 
them. He went on making money. He 
was not looked upon as a fool, despite 
the fact that said he was 
“touched.” It was only before it was 
really day, when things were still and 
thin and very lonely, when they waited, 
that old fears cut him loose from present 
security and left him alone and afraid in 


r 
going 


now. 


some 
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This was a 
week of special good fortune for hi: 
the return on a Southwestern investment 


a world not quite right. 


sent him ahead almost fifty thousand 
dollars, but this increased fortune h 
absolutely no reach into the anguish 
finding half an uncarved chicken in t] 
garbage-can. 


And the morning after the half 
chicken sent him out into the street 
something else sent him there. Goi 


through the upper hall, he looked int 
the sitting-room off Josie’s bedroom and 
there he saw another new dress. It sat 
in an easy-chair as a person might sit 
stuffed out with tissue-paper—anot/ 
dress! In a circle which did not bri 
him very near he walked round it. | 
was a strange and to him a terrible cok 
that thin, weird gray in which a world 
not quite right waits for day. Slow! 
his circles came a little close r. Josie ha | 
bought this thing—this useless thing 


she would have to pay for it. One art 
of the dress hung limply and the oth 
bulged grotesquely. He had to get 


away! As if some one were after him, 
he ran soft-footed into Walter’s 
and took what he had tried not to kno 
was there. Softly he closed the big front 
door, as so many times he had closed it 
while others slept. 

He went a little way in the fast, still 
way he had all his life gone through 
sleeping streets. He was looking for 
some one. He wanted that policeman 
whose voice was like taking you in out of 
the But he couldn’t find him. 
Frantic and bewildered, he walked round 
blocks like a lost child. 
the policeman and just went—he didn’t 
care where, he didn’t know. If he 
stopped .. . Anyway, he went on. 
Dimly he knew there were people about 
him now, and then he heard a sound that 
had sounded through most of his years 
the pounding rush of an incoming train. 

He was meeting it—the four-o’clock 
train. He walked to the front, where 
they took off the fish. He saw the famil- 
iar crate come through the big door of 
the baggage-car. It was put on a truck. 
He stepped up to it. But no—it wasn’t 
his any more. He couldn’t take it. He 
looked around. Who was going to take 
it? He waited. And then he knew that 


roon 





cold. 


He forgot about 





it was happening!—the thing he had 
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| all his life would happen. The _ his funeral. His death might be quaint 
‘clock train was in and there was but he had such a funeral as Free- 

ne to meet it and take the fish. port’s leading citizen should have. In- 
He waited. It was a rainy morning, deed, never did even leading citizen have 
varm. The stuff must be got right such a funeral before. The old man lay 
sh ice! He ran to one end of the on a couch of violets—something quite 
tion, to the other. He would run new in Freeport funerals. Josie com- 
k and stand there by the crate—on manded the florist to be right at hand 
foot, on the other, trying not to cry, and replace withering violets with fresh 


verless and watching the thing hap- ones. Violets never withered faster. It 
n he had shaped his life to keep from 1s pleasant to think—indeed necessary to 
ippening. He waited as long as he — believe—that death is unaware. To feel 
iid. And when he couldn’t bear it fresh violets being stuck around him 
ther second he pulled out Walter’s while old ones were really quite fresh 
lver and shot himself. enough—even the neighbors who had 
heard him at daybreak would not wish 

Yet it is a benign world. Things are him that. The words “Beloved Hus- 


irranged that our deaths precede our — band,” which in orchids formed the back 
nerals. Few of us would like our of the couch, cost just seven times as 
rals, and the thought of Amos much as the dress that drove him to 
ns enduring his 1s something not to Walter’s room for the revolver. But 
dwelt upon—as torture to an animal not even the four-o’clock train dis- 


ot to be dwelt upon. The Owens — turbed him on his couch of violets. At 
ily tried to make up for the “queer- last ‘Beloved Husband” slept through 


” of his death by the munificence of dawn. 


The End of the Road 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


ERE it is then, the close of the long Way, 
The weary way! 
Ah, maybe weary now, but once how gay, 
The happy way! 
How sweet the pleasant path, the feet how light, 
And every hour fled like an angel’s flight! 


Alas, how dim and dark this last step seems, 
And vague as dreams! 

Nay, but the sun buias bright, blue the sky beams 
With flying gleams, 

And every wind 1s soft as a caress, 

And every voice is lifted but to bless! 


Ah, that next tre ad into the deep alone! 
Nay, not alone, 
For heavenly love is all about thee thrown, 
\nd close thine own! 
Yet lead the sinking foot,—the silence sings 
But they that hold thee have such lofty wings! 
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of 
| _— x, +4 school-girls of to-day 
ALA ir can realize what it was 
ce H Ei to be a school-girl in the 
i \ G nagar rs early SIX- 

: — FZ ties of the tast century: 
Gs Yi Re) \ mode rm girls’ school, 


equipped as scores are now equipped 


throughout the country, was of course 
not to be found in 1858, when I first 
became a school boarder, or in 1867 
when | ceased to be one, The games, 
the gymnastic, the solid grounding in 


drawing and music, together with the 
improved teaching in ele- 
literature and lan- 
the of the 


had not begun to 


enormously 
mentary science, Ol 
puage, which ire at Service 


school girl of to-day, 


be when I was at school. As far as in- 
tellectual training was concerned, my 
nine years from seven to sixteen were 
practically wasted. I learned nothing 
thoroughly or accurately, and the Ger- 
man, French, and Latin, which I soon 


my marriage to be 
kind of literary work I 
re-learned 


discovered atte! 
essential to the 
wanted to do, had all to be 


real use to 


betore the \ could be of any 
me; nor was it evel possible tor m 
who married at twenty—to get that 


hrm hold on the structure and literary 
history of any language, 


brothe I 


anci nt or mod- 
William, only 
junior, got from his 
six years at Rugby, and his training 
there in Latin and Greek. What | 
learned during those years was learned 
from contact with a 


ern, which my 


fifteen months my 


from personalities; 
nature so simple, sincere and strong as 
that of Miss Clough; from the kindly 
old German governess, whose affection 
for me helped me through some rathet 
hard and lonely school 
school in Shropshire; and from a gentle 
and high-minded woman, an ardent 
Evangelical, with whom a little later, at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, I fell head- 
as was the manner of school- 


years spent at a 


long 1n love, 
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Recollections 


WARD 


girls then, and is, Lunderstand, frequent 
the 
of the greatly 
jects on which they may spend tl 


ase with school-girls now, 1n sp 
increased variety of s 


minds. 

English girls’ schools to-day, prov 
ing the higher education, are so fat 
my knowledge goCs worthily repre 
tative of that astonishing rise in t 
intellectual standards of women, wh 
has taken place in the last half-centu 
They are almost entirely taught 
women, and women with whon, in ma 
cases, education—the shaping of 1 
immature human creature to noble e1 

is the sincerest of passions; who fi 
indeed, in the task that same creati 
joy which belongs to literature or art, 
philanthropic experiment. The 
mistress to whom money its the sol 
even the chief motive of her work, 
in my experience, rare to-day, though 
have all in our time heard tales of m« 


of the Miss Pinkert 


fashionab] 


SC ho 


“academies” 
brought up to date 
luxurious 


ern 
type, 
exclusive, and 
some boys’ preparatory 
the war!) the more the parents paid, t 
better they were pleased. But I hay 

not come them. The lead 

boarding-schools in England and Am 

ica, at present, no less than the exce Ihe 

dav-schools for girls of the middle clas 

with which this country has been cov 
ered since 1870, are genuine products of 
that Women’s Movement, as we vaguel 
call it, in the early educational phas 

of which I myself was much engaged; 
whereof the results are now widely ap 
parent, though as yet only half-grown 
If one tracks it back to somewhere neat 
its origins, its superficial origins at an 
rate, one 1s brought up, I think, as in th 
case of so,much else, against one leading 
cause—railways! With railways and a 
cheap press, in the second third of the 
nineteenth century, there came:in, as 


we all know, the break-up of a thousan¢ 


where, as 
befo 


sch ols 


across 
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| to the 
physical disabilities and inconven- 
And the break-up has nowhers 


Sstagnations, answering 
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days were only beginning to dawn. 
Poor teaching, poor school-books, and, 


in many cases, indifferent food and much 

















more startling results than in the ignorance as to the physical care of girls 

d of women, and the training of these things were common in my 
nen for life. We have only to ask = school-time. I loved nearly all my 
elves what the women of Benjamin — teachers; but it was not till | went home 
stant, ol of Be v le > Ol Balzac, would to live at Oxtord, in 1507, that | awoke 
nade of the intellectually to 
school-girl " a hundred inter- 

1 college girl ests and. influ- 
the present | ences that begin 
to feel how much earlier 
st is the nowadays to af- 
ve through fect any clever 
ch some of us child. I had few 
lived. kx tools and little 
tional wom grounding; and | 

. of course, was much more 
e led) much childish than | 
same kind of need have been. 
in all gen \ few vivid im- 
ns. Lhe pressions stand 
nan reformet out from. these 
ur time has years: the great 
ne through a and to me mys- 
ferent sort of terious figure of 
education Newman haunt- 
that ot ing the streets of 

let Martt- Edgbaston, 

| ; but she where, in 1861, 
ot thought my father be- 
widely, and came head clas- 
will hardly sical master of 
lence het | the Oratory 
dso much as | School; the news 
it stanch | of the murder of 
hter of the aia te ple Lincoln, coming 
It is the a oe suddenly into a 

and tle quiet garden in a 
average woman—for whom the © suburb of Birmingham, and an inefface- 


rld has opened up so astonishingly. 
Lhe revelation of her wide-spread and 
irlous Capacities that the present Wal 
as brought about, is only the suddenly 
result of the liberating 
forces set in action by the scientific and 
nechanical development of the nine- 
ith century. It rests still with that 
orld “after the to which we 
ll looking forward with mingled hope 
ind fear, the forms, 
ociological and political, through which 
this capacity, this heightened faculty, 
must some day organically express itself. 

In the years when | 
- to 1867 


CXXXVI 


ONnSpicuous 


eel 


Wart, are 


to determine new 


Was at sch |, 
these 


however, Sos good 


\ N 





able memory of the pale faces and horror- 
stricke n looks of those disc ussIng it: the 
haunting beauty of certain passages of 
Ruskin which I copied out and carried 
with me, without in the least 
caring to read as a whole the books from 
which they came; my first visit to the 
House of Commons in 1863; the 


about 


recur- 
rent visits to Fox How, and the winter 
and summer beauty of the fells; to- 
gether with an endless story-telling 


phase in which I told stories to my 
school-fellows, on condition they told 
coupled with many at- 
tempts on my part at poetry and fiction, 
which make me laugh and blush when 


stories to me ; 
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similar 
But 
and 


I compare them to-day with 


efforts of my own grandchildren. 
whol they starved 


through no on 


on the were 


rather unhappy ears, 
fault. My 
perpetually in movement. 
did the best they could. 
With Oxford, however, and my seven- 


parents were very pool and 


Everybody 


teenth year, Came a radical change. 


It was in July, 186s, while I was still 
a school-girl, that in the very middle 
of tne Long Vacation, | first saw Oxford. 
My father, after some five years as 
Doctor Newman’s colleague at the Ora- 
tory School, had then 
ject of a 
against Catholicism 


becom the sub- 
reaction 
He left the Roman 
Church in ’6s, to return to it 
During the in- 
Te rval he took pupils at ( xford, produced 
a very successful Aa ul of Ka Lit- 
erat edited the worksofW vcliffe forthe 


Clarendon Press, made himself an Anglo- 


strong 


TX Mmporary 


again, for 


good, el ven years later 


Saxon scholar, and became one of the 
most learned editors of the great Rolls 
Series. Lo look at the endless piles of 
his note books is to realize how hard, 


worked. Historical 
scholarship was his destined held; he 
found his happiness in it through all the 
troubles of life. And the return to Ox- 
ford, to its memories, its libraries, its 
stately imperishable beauty, was de- 
lightful to him. So also, I think, for 
some yvears, was the sense of intellectual 
kind of nos- 
till it took 


=f 


atholic haven in 187 


how incessantly he 


| 
freedom. Vhen began a 


talgia, which ol al d orew 
him back to the ¢ 
never to wander more 

But when he first showed me Oxford 
ardor of med a 
from an adn itted 
I see a deserted Oxford street, 
up it—myself and 


he was in th what see 


permanent severance 
mistake 
and a hansom coming 
inside it | 


holidays 


had last seen my people, 


was returning 
When | 
they were living 


nd them at 


my tather 
trom school. fol the 


near Birmingham. I now fot 
Oxford, and | remember the thrill of ex- 

with which I looked from side 
to side as We neared the coll g For 
I knew well, even at fourteen, that this 
= \s We 
Beaumont Street we saw what was then 
= Balhol” in front of us, and a 
is here lives the arch- 


citement 


eves 


was ““no mean city. drove up 


1) \ 
cy 


jutting window 
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said my father. It wa 
window in Jowett’s rooms. He 
vet Master of the famous College, | 
and 

personal influence almost at its zenit 


he retic! 
was | 
his name was a rallying-cry, 
\t the same time, he was then rigorou 
excluded from the University pulpit; 
was not till a year later that 
friend Dean Stanley ventured 
ask him to preach in’ Westminst 
Abbe V5 and Greek ¥ 
fessor, due to him from the revenues 
Christ Church, and withheld from him 
theological grounds for years, had Ol 
at last 
luctant hands of a governing body whi 
contained Doctor Pusey. 

It Was not, however, till 
later that I left school, and slipped ur 
the Oxford life as a fish into water. 
was sixteen, beginning to be conscio 
of all and 
tions, keenly alive to the spell of Oxtor 
and to the fortune which h 
brought me to live in her streets. The 
me, I think, 
learn, and a very quick sense of roman 
But after sixtes 
except in music, [ had no definite tea 


even 


close 


his salary as 


just been wrung from the 


two ve 


sorts of rising needs aml 


On id 


Was 1n a real hunger 


in things or people. 


ing, and everything I learned came 
me from and books 
ically, without any general guidanc: 
plan. 
covery, organized mainly by myself, 
the advice of a few men and wom 


persons Spo! } 


It was all a great vovage of d 
much older, who took an inter 


kind to tl 
shy and shapeless creature | must ha 


very 
in me, and were endlessly 
been. 

think | 
remember my _ fi 


It was in 768 or ’69—I 
that | 


a college garden lying cool an 


seventeen 
S] rht oT 


shaded between gray college walls, al 
on the grass a hgure that held me fas« 
nated a lady In a green bro« ad dres 
with a belt and chatelaine of Russia 
silver, who was playing croquet, then 
novelty in Oxford, and seemed to me, a 
| watched her, a perfect model of gra 
and vivacity. A man nearly thirt 
vears older than herself whom I knew t 
be her husband was standing near het 
and a handful of undergraduates mad 
an amused and admiring court round tl 
lady. Dhe elderly 
hfty-three 
of Lincoln 


man—he was the 


was Mark Pattison, Rect 
croquet 


College, and the 








ny hosts. 


t 
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er had been his wife about seven 
\fter the Rector’s de ath in 1554, 
Pattison married Sir Charles Dilke 


the very midst of the divorce proceed 


which were to wreck 1n full stream 
rilliant political career; and she 
wed him a proud devotion tll het 
th None of her early friends who 
embet het 

history can a —- 
think of the 

nees Patti 

of Oxtord 

without a 

ve stirring 

art | Was 


» at Lincoln 
1¢ vear;rs be- 
I married, 
derived 
ression from 
life lived 
re that 
left 
erwards I saw 


ot 
Irs. Pattison, 


an 


has 


me. 


el 


h le Ss 
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which Mrs. Pattison appeared in the 
kind of gown which at a much later date 
began to be called a tea-gown. It was 
white or gray, with various 
ornaments and accessories which alw ays 


YCne rally 
seemed to me, accustomed for so long to 


the rough-and-tumble of life, 
marvels of delicacy and prettiness; so 


that I was sharp- 


schoc | 


ly conscious, on 
these occasions, 
of the graceful 
nhgure made by 
the young mis- 
tress of the old 
house. But some 


last stubborn 
trace in me of 
the Evangelical 


view of Sunday 
declared that 
while one might 
talk — and 
must eat!—on 
Sunday, one 
mustn't put on 
evening dress, o1 


one 





was genet behave as 
on the Ri though it were 
ain the win just like a week- 
but from day. So, while 
8 to 1872, the every one else 
ctor, learned, Was In evening 
tical, bitter, dress, I more 
tidious, and than once at 
Mrs. Pat,’’ seventeen 
th her gatety, came to these 
yictul ul Sunday gather- 
sas "I , GEORGI HENRY LEWES . & . 
her impa- Ings on a winter 
nce of the Ox- evening, pur- 
rd solemnities and decorums, her yosely, in a high woolen frock, sternly 
| ; 


arp restless wit, her determination 

be academic, to hold on to the greatet 
rld of affairs outside—mattered more 
n¢ perhaps than anybody else. Phe \ 
ere verv kind to me, and I was never 
red of going the re; 
izzled by thei 
vangelical phase lasted 
ilized often by the speculative 
m_ of the talk I heard. 
ither as\y 
ays which I think must have 
though they 
ord. They were fond of asking me to 
me to supper at Lincoln on Sundays. 
a gay, unceremonious meal, at 


though I was much 


wavs, and—while my 


much scan- 
tree 
Sometimes my 
une conscience protested in 
amused 


never said a 


Was 


but uncomfortably conscious of being 
sublime—if only one were not ridiculous! 
lhe Rector, “Mrs. Pat,” Mr. Bywater, 
myself, and perhaps a couple of under- 
often a bewildered and silent 
| see that little vanished com- 
pany in the far past, so plainly! Three of 
them are dead—and for me, the gray 
walls of Lincoln must always be haunted 
by thei ehosts. 

The Rector himself was an. endless 
study to me—ke and his frequent com- 
panion, Ingram By water, afterw ards the 
distinguished Greek Professor. ‘To listen 
to these two friends as they talked of 
foreign scholars in Paris, or Germany, 


ea aduaté S 
couple 
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of Renan, or Ranke, or Curtius; as they 
poured scorn on Oxford scholarship, or 
the lack of it, and on the 
Balliol, which aimed at 
public officials, as compared with the 


turning out 


researching ideals of the German unt- 
versities, which seemed to the Rector 


the only ideals worth calling academic; 
or as they flung gibes at Christ Church 
and Liddon still directed 
of the Uni- 
was to watch the doors of new 


Pusey 
the powerful Church party 
versity: 
worlds gradually opening before 
questioning 


whe nce 


a oirl’s 
intelligence. lo me the 
Rector was from the beginning the kindest 


friend. He saw that | came of a literary 
stock and had literary ambitions; and 
he tried to direct me. ** Get to the bot- 


something” he would Say 
and know 


followed his advice, 


tom of 
“Choose a subject, 
about it a | eage rly 
and began to work early Spanish 

the Bodleian. But I think he was 
wrong—lI venture to think though 
as his half-melancholy, half-satirical look 
comes back to me, I realize how easily 
he would defend himself, if could 
t lI him So now! | think | ought to have 
been told to take a history examination 
and learn Latin properly. But if I had, 


one 


half the exploring joy of those early 
years would no doubt have been cut 
away. 

One of my clearest memories con- 
nected with the Pattisons and Lincoln 
is that of meeting George I: hot and Mr. 
Lewes there, in the spring of 1570, when 
I was eighteen. It Was at one of the 
Sunday suppers. George Eliot sat at 
the Rector’s right hand. I was opposite 
her: on my left was George Henry 
Lewes, to whom I took a prompt and 
active dislike. He and Mrs. Pattison 
kept up a lively conversation in which 
Mr. Bywater, on the other side of the 
table, took full share. George Ehot 
talked very little, and I not at all. The 
Rector was shy or tired, and George 


Eliot was in truth entirely occupied in 
watching or listening to Mr. Lewes. | 
was disappointed that she was so sile rt, 
and perhaps her quick eye may have 


divined it, for after supper, as we were 
going up the interesting old staircase, 


which 
dining-room to the 
said tO me: 


made in the thickness of the wall, 
led direct from the 


drawing-room above, she 
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The rector tells me that you have | 
reading a good deal about Spain. W 
you care to he ar something of our S) 


ish journey the journey which 
preceded the appearance of ** [he Spa 
Gyps) ‘then newly published. My1 


is easily imagined. The rest of the p 
passed through the dimly lit draw 


room to talk and smoke in the gal 
beyond. George Eliot sat down in 
darkne SS and | beside he ¢ Phe n 


talked for about twenty minutes, 
perfect ease and finish, without misp 
ng a word oO! dropping a sentence, | 


I realized at last that | was in the p 


ence of a great writer. Not a gi 
ta r. It is clear that George |} 
never was that. Impossible for her to 
“talk” her books, Ol evolve her bo 
from conversation, like Madame 
Staél. She was too self-conscious, too 


desperately reflective, too rich in seco! 
thoughts for that. But in tete-a-te! 
and with time to choose her words, 

could—in monologue, with just enou 
stimulus from a companion to keep 


going—produce on a listener exactly 


impression of some of her best we 
As the low clear voice flowed on, n \I 
Pattison’s drawing-room, | v Si 
gossa, Granada, the Escorial, cal 


survival of the old Europe in the ne 
which Spain to fi 
Not that the description was parti 
larly vivid—in talking of famous pla 
John Richard Green could make wor 
tell and paint with far greater suce 
but it 


one must go to 


was singularly — te al 
accomplished. When it was done t 
effect was there - oS fk ct she had 


meant to produce. I shut my eyes, a1 
it all comes back:—the darkened roo 
the long, pallid face, the evident wish t 
be kind to a young girl. 

Two more impressions of her let n 
record. | he following day ‘ the Patt iso 
took their the “eight 
races from Christ Church meadow. 


guests to see 


voune Fellow of Merton, Mand 
Creighton, afterwards the beloved 
famous Bishop of London, was amor 


those entertaining her on the barge, a1 
on the home he took her and M 
Lewes through Merton garden. I w 
of the party, and I remember what 


Way 


carnival of early summer it was in th 
enchanting place. 


The chestnuts wer 
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one splendor from top to toe; the 


1,1 
ili 


| out, 


tburnums, the lilacs, the hawthorns red 


d white, the new-mown grass spread 
rits smooth and silky carpet round the 
llege walls a May sky overhead, 


oh the trees glimpses of towers and 


and 


throug 
res, silver gray, in the sparkling sum- 
r air—the picture was one of those 
at Oxford 
be fore 


OWS 
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a general eighteenth-century im- 
pression as though of powder and 
Mrs. Lewes perceived it ina 
flash, and | saw her run eagerly to Mr. 
Lewes attention to the 
She took his 
If she 
had lived longer, some day, and some- 


dre SS, 
patche Ss 


and draw his 
window and its occupant. 


arm, while she looke d and W aved. 





spectator, at 
ery turn, like 
( cafreiess 
ructy 

WS she has 
ly to show her 
lf, to move, to 
O1VE 


lioht. George 


eathe, to 


lot stood on 
in the 
bright sun, look 
go at the Howet 
laden 
it the 
elimpses on all 
ides, of the 
rounding city, 
saving littl 
that she left to 
Mr. | ewes! 
but drinking it 


e grass, 


chestnuts, 
distant 


Sutr- 


in, storing it in 
that rich, ab- 
sorbent mind of 
hers And atte 





wards when Mr. 





where in her 
books, that vi- 
sion at the win- 
dow, and that 
flower-laden gar- 
den would have 
reappeared. | 


seemed to see 
her consciously 
and deliberately 
committing 
them both to 
memory. 

But | 
bel ve 


do not 
that 
meant to 
describe the Rec- 
ter in °*‘ Mr. 
Casaubon.” She 
Was far too good 
a scholar herself 
to have 
trated a carica- 
tureso flagrantly 
untrue She 
knew Mark Pat- 
tison’s quality, 
and could never 
have meant to 


she 
evel 


pe rpe ~ 








| CwWwWe Be M te 
Creighton, she 
and I walked 
back to Lincoin, I remember another 
little incident throwing light on the ever- 
ready instinct of the novelist. \s we 
turned into the quadrangle of Lincolh— 
suddenly, at one of the upper windows 
of the Rector’s lodgings, which occupied 
the far right-hand corner of the quad, 
there appeared the head and shoulders 
of Virs. Pattison, as she looked out and 
beckoned smiling to Mrs. Lewes. It was 
a brilliant apparition, as though a 
French portrait by Greuze or Perron- 
neau had suddenly slipped into a vacant 
space in the old college wall. The pale, 
pretty he ad, b] nd- Ir the de licate 
smiling features and white throat, a 
touch of black, a touch of blue; a white 
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draw the writer 
of some of the 
most fruitful and 
illuminating of English essays, and one 
of the most brilliant pieces of English 
biography, in the dreary and_ foolish 
pedant who overshadows Middlemarch. 
But the fact that Mark Pattison was an 
elderly scholar with a young wife, and 
that George Khot knew him, led late1 
on to a legend which was I am sure un- 
welcome to the writer of Middlemar h, 
while her supposed victim passed it by 
with amused indifference. 

As to the re lation between the Rector 
and the Squire of Robert Elsmere which 
has been often assumed, it was confined, 
as I have already said (in the introduc- 
tion to the library edition of Robert 
Elsmere published in 1909) to a likeness 
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in outward aspect—‘‘a few personal 
traits, and the two main facts of great 
learning and a general impatience of 
fools.” If one could imagine Mark Pat- 
tison a landowne r, he would Ce rtainly 


nevel have neglected his estates, O1 tol- 
erated an inethcient agent. 

Only 
my leaving school and my engagement 


to Mr. lt. Humphry Ward, Fellow and 


three years intervened between 


futor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
But those three years seem to me now 
to have been extraordinarily full. Lin- 
coln and the Pattisons, Balliol and 


Mr. Jowett, and the Bodleian Library, 


outside the influences and affections of 
tore front of 


my own home, stand in the 
what memory looks back on as a broad 
and animated scene. The great Library, 
In partie ular, became to me a living and 
inspiring presence. When I think of it, 
as it then was, | am aware of 
of beautiful pale 
book-lined walls, or streaming through 


old armorial bearings on Tudor windows; 


a me dle \ 


things sunlight on 


spaces and distances, all books, be neath 
a painted roof from which gleamed the 
motto of the University —Don 
luminat nea; gowned hgures moving 
silently about the the faint 
scents of old le athe and polished wood; 
and fusing it all, a stately dignity and 
through which the 
as they struck 


spaces, 


be nignant charm, 
Voices of the be Ils outside ‘ 


each successive quarter from Oxford’s 
many towers, seemed to breathe a cer- 
tain eternal reminder of the past and 


the dead. It wasin these noble surround- 
ings that, with far too little, | fear, of 
reading, and with much undis- 
ciplined wandering from shelf to shelf 
and subject Co subject, there yet sank 
deep into me the sense of history, and 
of that vast ocean of the recorded past, 
from which the generations rise, and 
into which they fall back. And that in 
itself boon almost, 
might say, a training, of a kind. 


POSITIVE 


Was a great one 


But a girl of seventeen is not always 
thinking of books, especially in the Ox- 
ford summer term. 


In Miss Brethert 


n, my earliest novel, 


and in Lady ( one of my latest, 
will be found by those who care to 
look for it, the reflection of that other 


life of Oxford, the life which takes its 
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but from 


yout 
not from the past which created Oxfor 


shape not from age, 
but from_ the 
W hich 


lively laughing prese: 
every day renews  1t. For S 
months of the year Oxford is a city 
voung men, for the most part betwe: 
the ages of eighteen and cwenty-tw 
In my maiden days it was not also a cit 
of young women, as it 1s to-day. Wome 
were comparativel 
on sufferance. The Heads of Hous« 
were married; the Wel 
mostly married; but married tutors ha 
scarcely begun to be. Only at two sea 
sons of the year was Oxford invaded b 
women—by maidens wh 
in early May and middle June, t 
be made much of by their brothers anc 
their brothers’ friends, to be danced wit! 
and flirted with, to know the joys of 
coming back on a summer night from 
Nuneham up the long fragrant reache 
of the lower river, or of “sitting out” 
in historic gardens where Philip Sidney 
or Charles I., or Gibbon had passed. 

\t the Eights and ‘*Commem,”’ the 
old, old place became a mere background 
for pretty dresses, and college luncheons, 
and river picnics. The seniors groaned 
often, as well they might; for there was 
little work done in my day in the sum- 
mer term. But it is perhaps worth while 
for any nation to possess such harmless 
beautiful a 
these Oxford gatherings. How many of 
our national festivals are spoiled by ugly 
and sordid things—betting and drink, 
greed and display! Here, all there is to 
see 18 a competition of boats, manned 
by England’s best youth, upon a noble 
river, flowing, in Virgilian phrase, *un- 
der ancient walls’; a city of romance, 
given up for a few days to the pleasure 
of the young, and breathing into that 
pleasure her own rehning, exalting note; 
a stately ceremony the Eucznia 
ing back to the infancy of English learn- 
ing; and the dancing of young men and 
maidens in Gothic or halls 
built long ago by the “fathers who begat 
us.” My own recollection of the ( xford 
summer, the Oxford river and hay- 
helds, the dawn on Oxford streets, as one 
came out from a Commemoration ball, 
or the evening under Nuneham woods 
where the swans on that still water, 


Pil ls ( specially 


Prote ssors 


bev ies of 


came, 


festivals in so setting as 


“-O- 


classical 


now, as always, “float double, swan and 
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low” these things I hope will be 


me to the end. lo have lived 
igh them is to have tasted youth 
pleasure from a cup as pure, as little 


ed with baser things, as the high 


1s allow to mortals. 
Let me recall one more experience be- 
I come to the married life which 
ran in 1872;—my first sight of Laine, 
ereat French historian, in the spring 
57 he He had come over at the 
yn of the Curators of the 
titution to give a series of lectures on 
nelle and Racine. lhe lectures 
re arranged immediately after the 
ender of Paris to the German troops, 
n it might have been hoped that the 
st calamities of 


invi- 
Vaylorian 


France were over. 
t before M. Taine crossed to England 
insurrection of the Commune had 
ken out, and while he was actually 
Oxford delivering his six lectures, the 
rrible last days of May, 
burning of the Tuileries, the Hotel 
Ville and the Cour des Comptes, all 
savagery of the beaten revolution 
loose on Paris itself, came crashing, 
by day and hour by hour, like so 
horrible explosions in the heavy 
ir of Europe, still tremulous with the 
emories and agonies of recent war. 
How well I remember the effect in 
Oxford !—the newspapel cries in the 
treets, the fear each morning as to what 
w calamities might have fallen on 
ivilization, the intense fellow-feeling in 
community of students and scholars 
Or the students and scholars of France ! 
When M. Taine arrived, he himself 
rites home Sec his published Corre- 
ndence, Vol. Il) that Oxford could 
tt do enough to show her sympathy 
vith a distinguished Frenchman. He 
writes from Oxford on May 25: 


news of the 


I have no courage for a letter to-day. | 

ive just heard of the horrors of Paris, the 
burning of the Louvre, the Tuileries, the 
Hotel de Ville, etc. My heart is wrung. I 
i for nothing. I cannot go out 
I was in the Bodleian when 
the Librarian told me this and showed me 
the newspapers. In presence of such mad- 
ness and such disasters, they treat a French- 
man here with a kind of pitying sympathy. 


lave energy 
ind Set people. 


Oxford residents indeed, inside and 


outside the colleges, crowded the frst 
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lecture to show their feeling not only 
for M. Taine, but for a France wounded 
and trampled on by her own children. 
the few dignihed and touching words 
with which he opened his course, his 
nne dark head, the attractiveness of his 
subject, the lucidity of his handling of 
it, made the lecture a great 
and a few nights afterwards at dinner 
at Balhol, | found myself sitting next 
the great man. In his published corre- 
spondence there is a letter describing 
this dinner which that I must 
have confided in him not a little !—as to 
my Bodleian reading, and the article on 
the “ Po ma de | Cia” that | Was W riting. 
He confesses, however, that he did his 
best to draw me—examining the English 
girl as a new specimen for his psycho- 
logical collection. As for me, | remem- 
ber that he summed up his criticisms of 
English life in the remark that there was 


Success, 


she WS 


too much magenta in the women’s 
dresses, and too much pepper in the 
kitchen! fF rom English cooking which 
showed ill in the Oxford of those days— 


he suffere d a good de al. Nor, in spite of 
his great literary knowledge of England 
and English, was his spoken English 
clear enough to enable him to grapple 
with the lodging-house cook. Professor 
Max Miller, who had induced him to 
give the lectures, <nd watched over him 
during his stay, told me that on his 
first visit to the historian in his Beau- 
mont Street rooms, he found him sitting 
bewildered before the strangest of me als. 
It consisted entirely of a huge beef- 
steak, served in the unappetizing, slov- 
enly English way, and—a large plate of 
buttered toast. Nothing else. ‘But I 
ordered bif-tek and pott-a-toes!” cried 
the puzzled historian, to his visitor! 
Another guest of the Master’s on that 
night was Mr. Swinburne, and of him 
too | have a vivid recollection as he sat 
opposite to me on the side next the fire, 
his small lower features and slender neck 
overweighted by his thick reddish hair 
and capacious brow. I could not think 
why he and uncom- 
fortable. He was perpetually beckoning 
to the waiters, then, when they came, 
holding peremptory conversation with 
them; while I from my side of the table 
could see them going away, with a 
whisper or a shrug to each other, like 


seemed SO CTrOSS 
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men asked for the impossibl \t last 
with a kind of bound, Swinburne leaped 
from hi hair and seized a copy ot the 


. A 
/ ’ which he scemed to have per- 
uaded one of the men to bring him. As 
he rot up | Saw that the 
] 


him, and very close to him, 


behind 
must indeed 
have been burning the very marrow out 
of a long-sutter 
ny \nd 


that 


nre 


poet. 
alack, mm 
house without a 
mistress, the 
convent- 
ences of life, such 
iS hre screens 
often Over- 
d. lhe 
Mastet did hot 
possess aly In 
al pale exXaspera- 
tion Swinburne 
folded the 7 

back of 


his ¢ hair, and Sat 


ovel the 


down ag 


ain. 
Vain was the ef 
fort! The room 
vas narrow, the 


party large, and 

the servants 

pushing by, had 

soon dislodged 

the 7 \ga n 

nd again did —* 
iburne ina 


fury replace it; and was soon reduced to 
silent and back 


firmly pressed against the chair and the 


sitting wild-evyed, his 


newspaper, in a concentrated struggle 
with fate. 

Matthew Arnold was another of the 
party, and | have a vision of my uncle 
standing talking with M. Taine, with 


whom he then and there made a lasting 
the Frenchman was not, | 
trust, aware at that moment of the here- 
sies of the English critic who had vent- 
ured only a few vears before to spe ak of 


friendship. 


“the exaggerated French estimate of 
Racine,” and even to indorse the judg- 
ment of Joubert ** Ra t Vir: 

”  Orherwise M. Taine 


might have gviven an even sharper edge 
tt did to his remarks, 
in his letters home, on the critical faculty 
of the English “Tn all that I read and 


than he actually 
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Paine 
see nowhere the fine literary sense wl 


hear” he Says to Madame 


means the gift—or the art—of un 
standing the souls and passions of 
past.” And again, “I have had inti 


trouble to-day to make my audience 
preciate some ness sof Racine.” I} 
is a note of resigned exasperation tn tl 

comments wl 


reminds m« 


the attitude 
another Fret 
Crit | dim 
Scherer, San 
Be uve’s be Sts 
CCSSOI ten y¢ 
later. Apropo 


Some judeme 


of Matthe W 


nold w h« 
Scherer delig! 
ed in on R 
cine, of the Sa 
kind as those 
1 

have alread 


quoted, th 
krenchman 


~ letters broke ( 


me, a m0 


o~ to 
with fury, as 
walked tog tl 
at \ rsaille 3. B 


after all, 
Ox fo! d 


Was t| 


WwW hi 


PATER 
contained Pat 
Pattison,and B 
water, which had nurtured Matth 


Arnold and Swinburne—Swinburne wit 
his wonderful knowledge of the intricaci 
and subtle ties of the I: re neh tongue, an 
the French literature—merel\ 
and positif,” as | aine de clare sf 


‘solid 


Phe judg 


ment is, | think, a characteristic judg 
ment of that man of formulas—often so 
brilliant, and often so mistaken—who i 


the famous //istory of E) h Literatur 
taught his English readers as much b 
He pro 
(And what criti 
Is not the whole fraternit 


his blunders as by his merits. 
voked us into thinking. 
does more? 
like so many successive Pen¢ lope S, eacl 


unraveling the web of the one befor 
The point is that the web should b: 
eternally remade and_ eternally un 


raveled. 


Mr. 


I married Thomas 


I lumphr \ 
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Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
on April 6, 1872, the knot being 
my father’s friend, my grand- 

’s pupil and biographer, Dean 
For nine years, till the spring 

31, we lived in Oxford, in a little 
north of the Parks, in what was 


l, 


the newest quarter of the Univer- 
n They were vears, for both of 

f great happiness and incessant 
Our children, two daughters 

on, were born in 1874, 1876 and 
We had many 
the same kind of life as ourselves, 
rested in the same kind of 
Nobody under the rank of a 

1 of a College, except a very few 


ved Professors, possessed as much 


friends, all pur- 


housand poundsayear. The average 
ne of the new race of married tutors 
tt much more than half that sum. 
ill gave dinner-parties and fur- 
our houses with Morris papers, 
ts and cabinets, and blue pots. 
linner parties were simple and 
\t our own early efforts of the 
there ce rtainly was not enough to 
But we all improved with time; 
the whole I think we were very 


yusekeepers and competent moth- 


> 


Most of us were very anxious to be 
-date, and in the fashion, whether 


vetics, in housekeeping, or educa- 


But Oul fashion was not that of 


gravia or Mayfair, which indeed we 
ned! It was the fashion of the move- 
which sprang from Morris and 
e-Jones. Liberty stuffs very plain 
ne, but elaborately ‘‘smocked,” 
greatly in vogue, and evening 
es, cut square .’ or with *‘ Watteau 
” were generally worn, and often 
nsci1ous protest against the | ondon 
dress”’ of the moment, which Ox- 
young married Oxford, thought 

I first succumbed to 
evening dress, 1n the 


h ugly and fast. 
dressmaker’s”’ 
linary fashion, about 1882, ten years 
r my marriage, and immediately 
er our settlement in London. 
\imost immediately opposite to us in 
Bradmore Road, lived WW alter Pate r 
d his sisters. 
ir small house, and the charm of the 
ree people who lived in it will never be 
rgotten by those who knew them well 
those days when by the publication 
Vor. CXXXVI.—No. 815.—87 


The € xquisiteness of 


of the Studies in the Renaissance 1573 
their author had just become famous. | 
recall very clearly the effect of that book 
of the strange and poignant sense of 
beauty expressed in it—of its entire 
aloofness from the Christian tradition 
of Oxford—tts glorification of the highe: 
and intenser forms of esthetic pleasure 
of “‘passion”’ in the intellectual sense 
as against the Christian doctrine of self. 
denial and renunciation. It was a gospel 
that both stirred and scandalized Ox 
ford. The bishop of the diocese thought 
it vorth while to protest. Chere Was a 
cry of ‘“ Neo-paganism”—and_ various 
attempts at persecution. he author of 
the book was quite unmoved. In those 
days Walter Pater’s mind was still full 
of revolutionary ferments which were 
just as sincere, just as much himself as 
that later hesitating and wistful return 
towards Christianity, and Christianity 
of the Catholic type, whi h 1s emb« died 
in Marius the Epicurean, the most beau- 
tiful of the spiritual romances of Europe 
since the Confess1 I can remember a 
dinner-party at his house, where a great 
tumult arose over some abrupt state- 
ment of his made to the High Church 
wife of a well-known professor. Pater 
had been in some way pressed contro- 
versially beyond the point of wisdom, 
and had said suddenly that no reason 
able person could govern his life by 
the opinions or actions of a man who 
died eighteen centuries ago. Che Pro- 
fessor and his wife—I look back to them 
both with the warmest affection—d¢ 
parted hurriedly, in agitation; and the 
rest of us only gradually found out what 
had happened. 

But before we left Oxford in 1881, this 
attitude of mind had I think greatly 
changed. Mr. Gosse in the memoir of 
Walter Pater contributed to the Dic- 
lionary oO} Nati d B rapl Says that 
before 1870, he had gradually relin- 
quished all belief in the Christian re- 
ligion—and leaves it there. But the 
interesting and touching thing to watch 
was the gentle and almost imperceptible 
flowing back of the tide over the sands 
it had left bare. It may be said, I think, 
that he never returned to Christianity 
in the orthodox, or intellectual sense. 
But his heart returned to it. He became 
once more endlessly interested in it, and 


7 
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haunted by the “something” in it, 
which he thought inexplicable. A _ re- 
membrance of my own shows this. In 
my ardent years of exploration and re- 
volt, conditioned by the historical work 
that occupied me during the later seven- 
ties, | once said to him in téte-a-téte, 
reckoning confidently on his sympathy, 
and with the intolerance and certainty 
of youth, that orthodoxy could not pos- 
sibly maintain itself long against its 
assailants, especially from the historical 
and literary camps, and that we should 
live to see it break down. He shook his 
head and looked rather troubled. “I 
don’t think so—”’ he said. Then, with 
hesitation—‘‘and we don’t altogether 
agree. You think it’s all plain. But I 
can’t. There are such mysterious things. 
Take that saying, ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that weary and _ heavy-laden.’ 
How can you explain that? There is a 
mystery in 1it—something supernatural.” 

I might have replied [ cannot re- 
member whether | did—that the answet 
of the modern critic would be: ‘‘The 
words you quote are in all probability 
from a lost Wisdom book there are 
very close analogies in Proverbs and in 
the Apocrypha. ‘They are a fragment 
without a context, 1 may represent 


are 


and 
on the Lord’s lips, either a quotation, or 
the text of a discoursé Wisdom is 
speaking—the Wisdom ‘which is justi- 
fed of her children.’’”” But if any one 


had made such a reply, 1t would not 
have affected the mood in Pater of 
which this conversation gave me my 
first glimpse—and which is expressed 


again and again in the most exquisite 

Turn to the first 
under Marcus Au- 
Christian cere- 
mony, and sees, for the first time, the 
“wonderful spectacle of those who be- 
lieved.” 


passages of M ir 
time when Marius 


relius 1S present at a 


(he people here collected might hav: 
figured as the earliest handsel or pattern of 
a new world, from the very face of which 
discontent had passed away.... They had 
faced life and were glad, by some ‘science 
or light of knowledge they had, towhich there 
was certainly no parallel in the older world. 
Was credible message from beyond 


some 
“the flaming rampart of the world’’—a mes- 
sage of hope . already molding their 
very bodies and looks and voices, now and 


he re ? 
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Or again, to the thoughts of M 
at the approach of death:— 

At this moment, his unclouded recept 
of soul, grown so steadily through all t 
years, from experience to experience, \ 
its height; the house was ready for th 
sible guest, the tablet of the mind whit 
smooth, for whatever divine fingers 


choose to write there. 


Marius was published twelve 
after the Studies in the Renaissance, 
there 1s a world between the two bx 
| may perhaps be allowed to retur: 
the later phases of Pater’s thou 
when I come to his review of R 
Elsmere, and his precious letter ab 
that book to myself. Here it is rat 
the middle days of his life that con: 
me, and the years of happy friend: 
with him and his sisters, when we w 
all young together. Mr. Pater and 
husband were both fellows and tutor 
Brasenose, though my _ husband 
much the younger; a fact which na 
rally brought us into frequent cont: 
And the beautiful little house across 1 
road, with its two dear mistresses d1 
me perpetually, both before and af 
mv marriage. The drawing-room wh 
runs the whole breadth of the h 
from the road to the garden behind \ 
**Paterian”’ in every line and ornam« 
There was a Morris paper; spin 
legged tables and chairs; a sparing 
lowance of blue plates and pots, boug 
I think, in Holland, where Oxford r 
dents in my day were always foragi 
to return often with treasures, of whi 
the very memory now stirs a h 
amused envy of one’s own past self, t] 
had such chance and lost it; framed « 
broidery of the most delicate design ; 
color, the work of Mr. Pater’s eli 
sister; engravings, if | remember rig! 
from Botticelli or Luini, or Manteg: 
a few mirrors, and a very few flowe: 
chosen and arranged with a simple 
conscious art. I see that room alwa 
with the sun in it, touching the polish: 
surfaces of wood and brass and chit 
and bringing out its pure, bright col 
I see it too pervaded by the presence 
the younger sister Clara,—a personalit 
never to be forgotten by those who lov 
her. Clara Pater, whose grave and nol 
beauty in youth has been preserved in 
drawing by Mr. Wirgman, was inde 
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re and dedicated spirit.” When I 
knew her, she was four or five and 
ty, intelligent, alive, sympathetic, 

delightful humor, and a strong 


ment, but without much positive 


rement. Phen after some years, 


vegan to learn Latin and Greek with 


w to teaching; and after we left 
rd she became Vice-President of the 
Somerville College for Women. 


ral generations of girl-students must 


preserve the tenderest and most 
ful memories of all that she was 
as woman, teacher, and friend. 
yoint of view, her opinion had al- 
the crispness, the savor that goes 
perfect sincerity. She feared no 
nd she loved many, as they loved 
She loved animals too, as all the 
hold did. How well I remember 
devoted nursing given by the 


I 


ther and sisters to a poo! little 


rO Bi 


paralytic C2, whose life they tried to 
save—in vain! When, later, I came 
across in Marius the account of Marcus 
Aurelius carrying away the dead child 
Annius Verus,—*‘ pressed closely to his 
bosom, as if yearning just then for one 
thing only, to be united, to be absolutely 
one with it, in its obscure distress’”’— 
[ remembered the absorption of the 
writer of those lines, and of his sisters, 
in the suffering of that poor little creat- 
ure, long years before. I feel tolerably 
certain that in writing the words Walter 
Pater had that past experience in 
mind. 

\fter Walter Pater’s death Clara, with 
her elder sister, became the vigilant and 
joint guardian of het brother’s books and 
fame, till, four years ago, a terrible illness 
cut short her life, and set free, in her 
brother’s words, the ‘“‘unclouded and 
rece ptive soul.’”’ 
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- my most solemn ignorance I said: 
‘*Life is a chance estate; the world, a ball 
Tossed by some God with gaming in his head 


\sainst the Infinite of heaven’s wall 


” 


And I made cause with Cynics, till there came 
Black-browed Catastrophe, from the deep ground, 


And broke the firmament 


with hands of flame! 


Then saw I Him whom the old creeds had crowned, 
A monstrous image sprawled upon the skies; 

An efhgy, a Thing pricked out of space 
By the long up-burning of uncounted eyes 

A statue, with a dim, chaotic face 

On which a thousand Versions struggled each for place. 


Him no vast wit could move to shape a world! 
Marble He sat, upon a marble throne, 
Nor played with holy purposes, nor hurled 


For His amusement 


being much alone 


One least small star into the nebulous Unknown! 


Him I beheld in Catastrophic light 
And straightway felt myself a nobler thing 
Than the mere slave of such an idol-King! 
My heart leaped up to cast Him from His height; 
My soul stood forth responsible! | saw 


Traced in the dust, by 


grim Destruction’s rod, 


A new and splendid Writing of the Law 


Man the high-priest; Humanity the God! 
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fHOUGH the sloop lay 
ip at anchor in a tidy 
nm place, well under the 
tM reef, there hung about 
(% her person an air of sin- 
E, gular untidiness. The 
&) halvards had been let 
gO and that was all; the mainsail lay all 
over the port side where it had come 
bellying below, the staysail had jammed 
three-quarters down, and the jib was 
fouled in the bobstay. ‘There was no 
sound. Had the two men, the one on 
deck and the one in the cubby, been in- 
tereste d the \ could have heard the trade- 
wind slatting the fronds of the cocoa- 
palms away on the beach, where they 
began to stand out now on the gray that 
comes and goes swiftly before the West 
Indian dawn. 

By her rig she would have come from 
one of the French islands. Marie 
Galante, in fact, was the hailing port 
given under the name, La Reine de la 
Mer on the battered stern. But it was 
at Guadelo up that they had the pesti- 
lence / i+ } ° 

The two words, “‘La Véreite,”’ had 
been the last on the 
and that in hour ago. Now he la) 
quite still beside the wheel- box, his hea 
and his Satiny sh ilders doubled over 
toward his mid« lle, 1 naking a figure not 
like a que oe sagen an awkward in- 
terrogation put to the sky 

In the sloop’s cubby the alr was al- 
ready heavy with aman: ition. The 
body in the bunk athwartships had been 
the property of a white man, though it 
would have been hard to say it now, for 
the lovers of La Vér ome masked to 
the tryst. By his iethdinn he might 
have been a commercial traveler. Or he 
might have been a tourist, cut off from 
his ship by the smallpox and taking any 
means of escape from the pestilent city. 
He might, indeed, have been anything. 
By the plain gold ring on his left hand 
he would have been ‘‘W. E. C.,”’ unless 
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by chance he were “M.C.” And 
papers in the inner pocket of his 
would have settled that—would | 
fixed him for Waldo Emerson Fell: 
an American traveling in the Carib! 
‘for pleasure’’—or possibly for anot 
reason. It mattered very little now 

Day came swiftly. Light fell out 
the zenith, and in an instant the v 
was on fire with a white and piti 
flame. It showed the raw, hard, peac 
colored sea; it showed the beach | 
where the palms threw it in shad 


It picked out a skiff half-beached on 1 


sand and beside it the figure of a w! 
man, sitting cross-legged and staring 
ove! the water at the sloop under 
reef. His eyes were wide and the 
crusted, as if it had been a long t 
since they had winked. 

Seeming by a gesture of the hea 
ealize for the first time that night 
done, he made an attempt to get 
and finally did get up and started 
unsteadily across the sand. But 
he had gone a few steps he came | 
and looked at the sloop and at the 
He did not want the skiff there. He 
about casting it adrift. He made | 
work of it; pain furrowed his brov 
perspiration filled the furrows. W! 
he had got it free at last he remai 
watching till the wind had taken | 
of it. Then, — slightly from 
to side, he back up the sand 
entered among i trees. He stum| 
once over a log hidden in creepers 


lay prone for a while, himself half-hidd 


by the creepers. The heavy, veg 
breath of the jungle enveloped him 

About noon a torrential rain ca 
down from the mountain and era 


from the beach the footprints and 
scar of the boat’s keel, leaving the 
unmarred again as it had been for v« 
out of mind, and as it was to remain { 
other years out of mind under the empt 


Caribbean sky. 
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not altogether 
He 


a = not a native of Dominica, 
ere his lime-groves clung to the shoul- 


was something 


| here 
oht about the creole planter Basil. 


of a wild green mountain, nor was it 
bable that he had come from any 
er of the British colonies. It was 
euely presumed that he had originated 


one of the French islands. 
mi, the fille de couleur from Marti- 

nique, had her head that this was 
t so, for he was never comfortable 1 

But, after all, who 


some 


patois. 


Was 
émi? 
He had just now arisen from his noon- 
nap. As he sat in his pajamas at 
the writing-table in the big, gray- 
bene room, one finger tapping idly 
the tumbler of lime and gin which 
mi had brought with her 
low ‘“‘Bonsouée, d 
so one could not have said that he 
even by the faintest hint “out 
the picture.” ‘Tall, spare, very slow 
movement, his eyes Cavernous under 
nk growth of brows, his pock-pitted 
showing the saving pallor under 


cool, 


_custom- 


udoux ’—see ing 


tan (for only the bloodless may live 
the’ tropics), he was no more nor 
by a shade than the creole lime- 
planter of the British Caribbees. And 
telling perhaps than any of ee 

ical stigmata was the fact that, al- 
ugh there was a great stack of ak 
the desk to be got through, and 
though it was certain it would be got 
t ugh, yet he could remain stretched 


n his chair now for upward of an 
npty hour, his finger tapping on the 
glass, his eyes dreaming on the tumbled 
blue and green ravines sprawling up be- 


id the valley of the Roseau. 


‘What is it?” he asked, after that 
time, feeling rather than hearing 


Noémi’s soft approach. 
“‘A man for see you, ché. 
“Yes—yes He lifted the tumbler, 
drank, and set it down. “Yes? Right! 
Where is he? A hat doe Ss he want Eh 
‘He rest in carriage there, 
See, it is a letter.” 
Basil tore open the envelope and pe- 
rused [the contents, | the lines 


” 


LOUaOUX. 


following! 


aloud and bringing up each sentence 
with a “So? H’mmm!” 
“It’s the under-manager,” he ex- 


‘I wanted the Fruit people to 


plained. 
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So! H’mmm! 


That must have 


send somebody out— 


By the Royal Mail, eh? 


been the Chignecto came in. So! 
H’mmm! Bitterhouse, eh? ‘Allen Kay 
Bitter He lay with his mouth half. 


open while the watch at his elbow ticked 
a dozen seconds away. Then, mechan 
ically, his breath came, bringing out the 
remainder of the word, house!” 

He lifted his head and looked at 
Noémi. Ordinarily she would have 
smiled, being looked at. Now, instead 
of smiling, she uttered a brief, vibrant 
syllable of interrogation. 

He made no answer; perhaps he had 
not heard. Getting to his feet, he groped 
for the table, but the thing had somehow 
got around on the wrong side of him. 

“Damn! I’m not well, Ti. I—I’m 
knocked out, “Ti. I—1 

Still groping, he started to walk tow- 
ard the door of his own room. 

“T don’t want him. | I’ve changed 
my mind. I say Devil take it! I 
don’t want him. ‘Tell him to go ’way. 
*Ti! Do you hear? Damn it all!” 

Even his anger went to pieces. 

“Noémi! ’77 Noémi—tell him to go 
’way -for God’s sake, "Ti—” 

He seemed to realize that he was mak- 
ing a fool of himself. Returning to the 


chair, he sat down. His fingers, where 
they gripped the arms, showed bluish 
white. 

“This won’t do. Let me think. Let 
me think.” 

But he could not think. The watch 
on the table ticked the seconds away, 
the ponderous minutes, and there was 


not time to think. A diffused brilliance, 
the huge sunlight of the tropic afternoon 
cast upward from a hundred million 
leaves, molded the detail of his features. 

Bitterhouse, the American, had grown 
tired of waiting inthe sun. Basil heard 
footfalls, but he seemed unable to move. 
From the doorway at his right there 
came a sound like a sob, or not so much 
1 sob as like a deep breath broken sud- 
denly by the closing of teeth and lips. 

After a moment the planter said 
“Yes?” without turning his head. When 
the silence continued he repeated it: 
“Yes? Yes?” 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Basil? I— 
You have my credentials?” 

“Yes, yes. A pleasure, I assure you, 
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isn’t it? Will you 
here—no, here. You'll have 
here. Some people have 
called it as fne as anything in Europe, 
perhaps too kindly. By the way— 
ab ut the cred ntials 

talked. lo Noém1, familiar 
presence in the background, it seemed 
almost that they talked too much, 
well. In the common run of conversa- 


Mr. Bitterhouse, 
sit down 


a tine view 


hey 


too 


tion there will come pauses from mo- 
ment to moment, needing no de tense, or 
else filling themselves easily with an 


interchange of glances. But there were 
no pauses now, no silences to be filled up. 
It seemed to Noémi, indeed, that each 
of them was definitely not meeting the 
And as they continued 
their abstracted give - and - take their 
faces betrayed the working of a subtle 
change; in the huge refracted light they 
grew pinched and more and more blood- 
less and dry, like paper masks—till one 
of them crumpled. 

It was Bitterhouse. He got to his feet 
so abruptly as to overturn his chair, and 
the clatter set him off in a shivering ht. 

‘Good God!” he stammered. ‘* This 
is—terrible!”’ 

His face dry; sweat 
poured down his cheeks. Careless of 
everything, he started headlong for the 
door, but stopped before he reached it 
and whirled about-face. 

“No, [’m not crazy! I tell you, 7 am 

razy! Do you think I’m a fool—a 
crazy, blind fool? I know! I know as 
well as anybody that Waldo Fellows is 
de ad dead and buried a gC od ten years. 
And more! Eleven years!’ 

If he was not crazy, he was very near 
it. The words came tumbling out of his 
mouth, 

“Don’t tell me 
yvou’re not 

Che planter passed a hand over his 
and then, rising slowly, turned to 


other’s eyes. 


was no longer 


don’t try to tell me 


eves, 
face the charge. 

‘All right.” His voice sounded un- 
strung and weary. “Yes, Kay. Yes. 


All right.”’ 


Under the darkness the 
mountains seemed 


Night came. 
twisted cardboard 


not to recede, but rather to press close 
and topple higher over the roofs of the 
It was a little cooler, but heavy, 


estate. 
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the air struck through with the sw 
dank breath of vegetation. Show 
whispers came and went, glitter 
across the starlight. From the vera 
the river could be heard tumbling in 1 
gorge a thousand feet below; and ot 
sounds, low rustlings and hissings a 
twitterings, a single far ululation, all t 
multitudinous small life of the mount 
jungles awakening to the dark. 1 
voices on the veranda rose and fell 
uneven periods, mingling with the wid 
orchestration. 

*“And so, seeing the fellow was do: 
for, I slipped my ring on his fing: 
and stuck a few papers in his pocket a1 
came away. I was sick, too—darn n¢ 
died myself, Kay. And that would ha 


been a joke. But tell me—how d 
they all take it, eh?” 

Bitterhouse answered with delibe: 
tion, still picking his words. 

“Well, you may imagine. You se 
we had the news of your—well, you 


death, the better part of a month befor 
the the—” 

“ Before the examiner happened to get 
around to my books, eh? And that 
made a—difference.” 

“Well, in the nature of things—” 

“Surely, surely. How about Pet 
Noyes? Ever amount to anything, 
after all? And the Breckenridge girls—”’ 

Their voices went on, rambling, 
embodied, without end. To a 
listener there would have seemed no 
pattern in it all, no intention. And yet 
there was a pattern and an intention, a 
growing uneasiness, a definite avoidance 
The tiny night-noises seemed to with- 
draw, leaving an electric silence. 


dis 
casual 


Pause S 


multiplied, each longer and more un- 
manageable than the last, and all but 


one of them bringing up with a labored 
something that meant nothing. This 
one the planter ended by sitting up sud- 
denly in his hammock. 

“*Ti! he called. His voice was sharp 
and pitched too high. 

Noémi, rising out of the near dark, 
came to his side. 

“*Ti, see here. I’m sure Mr. Bitter 
house could do with a punch, and I’m 
dry, too. Your own, now, that’s a good 
girl. That black boy in the pantry is 
too long on the sugar—much. Eh?” 

“Oui, Missié Basil—Fallows!” she 
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1 with a flicker of laughter and went 
vy, soundless as a Zombi woman. 
either man spoke for a while. The 

e piled itself up like an inverted 

ramid, top-heavy. 
Well?” 

1es we I r”’ 

You haven’t told me, 
unything about Marion 


=> 


Kay, how 
about my 


and the little girl.” 
Cher are both well, happy, good, 
tiful.”’ 
They are? Happy, eh?’ Fellows lay 


again in the depths of the ham- 

k. “I’ve wondered if they were 
py,” he added, by and by, with a 
»f self-defense. 

(he situation got out of hand again. 
1ad hoped Bitte rhouse would offer 
»on, but Bitterhouse held his peace. 

ere was even in his dark immobility a 

tain vague quality of defance. 

Do you know, Kay, sometimes I’ve 

thought of going back. Even to 
point of facing the music.” There 
sound in the dark of the hammock 
suugh he turned over on his other 
“T’ve wondered, Kay, sometimes, 
vd be glad to see me. Eh?” 
| don’t know.”’ Getting up, Bitter- 
walked to the railing and stared 
into the black pool of the gorge. 
lon’t know,” he repeated, in a precise, 

“about Aer, and vou 

I’m quite sure the 


9 


d voice, 
ighter 
uldn’t be elad 
Wha-what? Kay!” 
“Her mean. 


And her 


husband, | 
\ droning note hung in the air, sus- 
ned, ghostly, coming from far away. 
eyond the mountain the Royal Mail 
is swinging her head offshore, bound 
ith. Noémi came with tinkling tum- 


ers. 


Fellows himself showed Bitterhouse to 
the room he was to occupy, bade him 
od night twice over, and then did not 


“Tt took me pretty well between the 
eyes.” He came out with it abruptly. 

*Yes—I can imagine.” 

Both of them looked haggard in the 
candle-light. 

For a long time after that, how long 
he could not Bitterhouse walked 
about his darkened chamber or stood for 


Sav, 
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minutes at a time, staring from one or 
another of the unglazed windows. When 
he walked he reeled a little and put out 
groping hands; when he stood still he 
stood very still. The night touched him 
with warm, perspiring fingers, and it was 
all strange. It was more than strange 
His eyes saw things in the dark; his ear- 
drums had grown sensitive as a cat’s; 
he heard microscopic sounds far off, ser 
pents sliding among the tree-stems, soft 


thuddings, inexplicable stirrings. From 
away down-valley in some black’s 
ajoup there came the faint beat of a 


chant, accompanied on a crude tambou, 
monotonous, barbaric, and somehow in- 
credibly sinister and abominable, like 
the black heart of the island throbbing 
in the night. He was drunk with that 
curious nervous exaltation which attacks 
men new in the tropics, and he was 
frightened. 

There were others who did not sleep. 
Habit got the planter into his room and 
ready for bed, but when the light was 
out he could not Stay. A searching rest- 
lessness drove him abroad in his pajamas 
and chinots to pace the veranda, up and 
down, up and down, interminably, like 
a creature telling the iron boundaries of 
a cage. Once he stood beside the railing 
and stared down for a long while -into 
the rustling dark. It was an old story 
to him, as old as the walls of a man’s 
own house, or a man’s own cell; night 
after night, year by year, he had lived 
with it and grown a part of it and for 
gotten it. Now of a sudden he found it 
strange. He remembered that he was a 
stranger. 

“What am I doing here? 
world am I doing here?” 

His voice, disturbing the silence, 
like the wonder of a child waking to th« 
dark of an unfamiliar room. 

Noémi watched from the shadow be- 
vond the dim candle-light of the door, 
her head turning slowly on the supple 
pillar of her neck to follow his prison- 
tramp, twelve paces that way, twelve 
paces back, avoiding the hammocks. 
Her were troubled; her simple 
heart was oppressed with a dread of 
something incomprehensible and new, 
something which this Missié from Amer- 
ica had brought in to mar the serene 
mirror of her life. And she hated him 


What in the 


Was 


eves 
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with all the unreasoning passion of het 
race. 


She heard his door open and then his 
distracted footsteps padding through the 
furniture scraping, a faint clink 
of glasses handled on. the sideboard. 
Afterward he came wandering to stand 


house ° 


in the doorway near her. And seeing by 
the light thrown across his cheek from 
behind that the ‘Missi face was 


gray and shrunken, too, she was glad. 

He started, after a moment, and 
craned into the gloom ahead. “Oh!’’ he 
said shallow voice. 

lhe planter echoed him, “Oh!” 

The confrontation caught them both 
off guard. ‘There was no time for either 
to regain he 
found them naked-nerved, 
Bitterhouse broke out 


small hours 


raw, 


his poise. 


Savage. 


“God! Waldo! It’s mad! I tell you 
it's—it’s all—wrong!”’ 

“Wrong? What’s wrong?! The 
planter’s voice was thin and ugly, like 
a whispering lash. 

“Why, just your standing there, man! 
Your not being—vour being alive, man!” 


“Do vou begrudge it?” Fellows ad- 


vanced a step, his fingers gnawing at his 
palms. ‘‘ Not my being alive. My being 
half—a quarter—my being a tenth alive. 


Do you begrudge 1 
The other’s Thuis harried him on. 
“That’s fine of you, Bitterhouse, I 

must say. To begrudge me even the 

licele SCT< ap of life I’ve mi 4 iged to save.” 
* You've no right to it! 
“*T have!” 

“You've no right. You gave it up. 
Damn it! Waldo, I tell you you gave it 
up. It’s cheating!” 

“Cheating?” 

Phe both shuffling and thrust- 
ing out their heads and mouthing their 
words like a pall of boys. 

‘Chea the planter cried again. 

a ell me say, tell me—who have | 

cheated but myself? Eh? Eh?” 

“Eh? You want to know? Well, how 


about one woman, and her husband, and 


were 


her children? Eh? How about them? 
Do vou know what you are for them? 
Well, all your life you'll be a shadow 
hiding around the next corner; you'll 
be the sword hanging by a thread; 
vou ll be you'll be the 

He broke off there, his lips twitching 
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swinging on 
went off blundering through 


and his face gray, and, 
heels, 
rooms. 
The cloud which hangs over the c1 
of Diablotin had stretched a long fi 
across the sudden rain ca 
down, blinding the night and rolling 
full-bodied thunder over the roofs. 
Fellows stepped to the door and be 
his head to one listening throu; 
the house. 
‘Kay!’ he called. ‘‘ Kay/’’ 
Feeling a hand on his shoulder, 
turned to find Noé mi at his side. 
trace of hysteria ran in his voice. 
“The damned fool! r swear I bel 


Stars; a 


side, 


he’s gone out 1n the rain.” 

“Oui, doudoux. I have heard him ¢ 
yes a 

For a moment he remained face 
face with her, fascinated by the fu 


simple-minde d revelation of her eyes. 
‘Tell kill him. He mustn’t go o 


th: me way 
“Why?” 
“Why, because Good God aliv 
After all!’ 


Revulsion swept him. Getting rid of 
the encircling arm, he ran into the hous 
and through the rooms and out of tl 
door which the fugitive had left standi 
wide. 

lhe lukewarm torrent enveloped him, 
filled his eyes, struck through to his skin 
He realized that his errand was hopeles ’ 
and yet he continued to go forward, 
plunging, sliding, groping at nothing 
with invisible hands, muttering, “Th: 
damned fool—the damned fool!” ab 
stractedly all the while. 

He lost track of his ground. Bringing 
up with his face in the thatch of a1 
a, he beat his fists on the mud-and 
wattle wall; but if they heard inside they 
lay very still, knowing it could be only 
zombi or a goblin desiring entrance at 
that time of night. 

He was going downhill when he ought 
to have been going up. The frond of ; 
tree-fern pressed against his chest and 
whipped away with a great swish, lik 
a ghost into Limbo. Roots weal him; 
viny things took hold of his arms. He 
had got into the bush downhill, and h« 
had to stand and take it, still muttering, 
-the damned fool!” 


ajoup 


lhe storm broke as swiftly as it had 











ALWAYS 
\ crystal clarity lowed over the 
through tl 
whisp I of \ atel drops fall 
He had 
m the , with all of 
against the sky 


vhat haste he 


the jungle 
house 
above, 
could through 
rle, for evaporation set in 

and his plaste red night-clothes 
1 to be 


und Bitte rhouse 


turning to 1c 

huddled in the 
m, with a red , dry lips, and a 
veloped chill. was muzzy and 
He had 


himself, he explained between 


had 


only been out a few 


huddering No, he not 
his clothing it had dried 
t was quite dry now When 


r gave him a tumbler of raw 


P 
‘put into him confounded 
he choked on the stuff and made 
mess of it. By dawn the fever 
tablished itself. By noon it was 

f hand. 

Bitterhouse the days and nights 
weeks dragged away like th 
of an abominable dream. Sel- 
mpletely unconscious, on the 


ind he 


vas let 


was never quite rational. 
down between him and 
ld Be vond the veil things trans- 
hapes | 

| sl 


Smati § 


the 
tall, 
ncre d- 


yassed and repassed 
rape of a woman, 


derable, moving with an 
SINUOSITY like 


into the 
penciled in a nim- 


feline a tiger, some- 


made ovel wraith of a 


n,. velvet-eved, 
, 
I dissolving iewel colors 


On his side of the veil it was 


till he 


and sometimes he 


some- 
seemed eaten by a 
lay ina 
fice and cried for warmth. It was 


could sink back into the 


and almost forget it 


stifling, 


] 
¢ flame, 


\\ hen he 
OW“ and doze 
ra while. * 2 é 
Vhen he woke for the first time in his 
mind it was night. Fellows was sit- 


not far from the bedside, his elbows 


his knees, his shoulders fallen to- 
ther, and his fingers run comb-wise 
rough his disordered hair. Bitterhouss 
isht that the hair looked as though 


llows had been standing on his head 


a refuse heap, it Was lected 
unkempt, so blotched with gray 


1 streaked with white.  Bitt 


SO neg 


1 
ouse 


aa 
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thought it a most dilapidated head of 
hau 

When the planter looked up, hearing 
the patient his fae betraved a 
curious fatigue, almost like the stamp of 


Stir, 


senility. 

Bitterhouss 
sounded silly. 

Fellow S hand 
eyes and ope ned the m again 

“Oh hello! Glad to sec vou.” 
sounded idiotic, He turned in his 
chair and called, quietly: ‘“Noémi! I 
say, Noemi, bring that, will you?”’ But 
before with “that,” whatevet 
it Was, Bitterhouse 


* Hello!” It 


said, 


passed a oOvel his old 
That 


Too 


she came 
had closed his eyes 
and gone to slee p. 

In the davs of his 
through the languorous, cool, unfolding 
hours when all his faculties seemed to 


con \ ale scence, 


have been born again, and the common 
a ray of sunlight on a 
bird-note, any straying per- 
became an adventure penetrating 


est sensations 
flower, a 
fume 
and profound, he began to understand 
what was wrong with Fellow . 

Fellows had been drinking too much, 
that was the long and the short of it. 
West Indians asa rule are pretty regular 
at thei but that is point 
about it—they are regular. There is an 
accepted time for this, a proper hour for 
that, vermouth at ten in the morning, 
swissles at tea. Bitterhouse knew noth- 
ing of this tropic ritualism of drink, but 
he did know that it was not right, unde 
any sky whatever, for a man to be fool- 
ing around the sideboard at dawn, and 
to in to eleven-o’clock breakfast, 
quite steady on his feet, perhaps, and per- 
fectly apt with the table silver, yet with 


a look and 


in another 


Cups one 


come 


a sense about him of a man 
dimension, a ghost in the 
land of living, a queer thing. He talked 
coherently enough at all times; it 
simply that he was not thinking about 
what he said. And day by day the gray 
spread over his head. 

It got on Bitterhouse’s nerves. It 
irritated him to an absurd degree, 


Was 


mar- 
ring the perfect mirror of the days. Had 
Fellows but 
have gone 


been decent he could just 
on lying there in his ham- 
mock, saturated with the vast inunda- 
tion of light, stricken to the core with 


the frankincense and pulvil of an em- 
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bowered world, watching the river of the 
hours. In truth he had been born again. 
Che tropics, the awful Mother of Man, 
had taken him quickly, purging him with 
fire of all the racking ambitions and 
anxieties and the re alities of memory. 
The past had slipped very far away, 
leaving him stranded in the flowered 
islands of Now. 

Fellows alone jarred. He could see 
no beauty in this day-to-day degenera- 
tion of Fellows. He could see beauty in 
Noémi Her a caressing 
presence, the supple flow of her limbs 
and body in motion, the lark exotic 
luminosity of her eyes, the whole bar- 
baric splendor of her hatred, ran in with 
this dream-world of the 


now. 


senses. 


But against the planter he would 
sometimes cry out: 
‘What’s the matter? Say! What zs 


the matter? [ll tell you what, you’re a 


sick man. That’s what, Waldo, a damn 
sick man. You ought to take a run 


somewhere; you ought to go north for 
a W hile.”’ 

It was odd that he could never think 
what he was saying till it was too late. 
Then there came a moment when he 
would have given his tongue to have 
the words back; an instant when for- 
gotten actualities came near to breaking 
through on him, when his eyes grew un- 
easy and a sweat of rolled 
down his skin. 

Sometimes Fellows answered him with 
a sardonic and talk of other 
things—the planting on Morne 
or the perversity of the mulatto 
MeGuire. Sometimes, when 
he was more than ordinarily drunk, he 
would simply stand and glare at Bitter- 
malignant, helpless, like a man 
who has been struck and who would 
strike back if he One 
ning, when they had been sitting a long 
while at table in the big room, he did 
strike back, with a question of his own. 

“Do you know what day it is?” 

“Do | know what day— _ 

“Te’s the eighth day of February. 
And to-morrow will be the ninth.” 

Bitterhouse stared at him with his 
mouth hanging-half ajar. He felt idiotic 
himself. He was taken with a wild de- 
sire to break out laughing: “‘And what 
the devil has that 


weakness 


gesture 
new 

» 

R uge, 
teamster, 


house ’ 


kneve how. eve- 


got to do with it?” 
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But something in Fellows’s face kep: 
quiet. 

The minutes dragged. Two car 
one at either hand, picked out the p 
er’s face and shoulders with an w 
tain cross-fire, showing him a 
twisted in the depths of his chair 
chin sunk in his neck, his eyes engro 
in the glass of brandy and soda on 
table before him. Like a crystal-gazer 
he seemed to be keeping track of 
event invisible to the other. 

Bitterhouse found himself taken iy 
— his will. 

“See here—” 
the eighth especially ? 
What’s thne—idea?” 

The planter gave no sign of hay 
heard. It made Bitterhouse nervous, 
this sense that had grown in the past 
days of not being able to come at | 
lows at all, as though the other’s sp 
could at will evacuate the shell of 
body and be off to another country. I[t 
gave him the fidgets. It was too qui 
Getting to his feet, he began to wan 
about the room with his own shad: 
For the first time since the fever he | 
the heaviness of the night; he felt t 
air hot and moist, not with the indo: 
table life of the jungle, but with t 
crowding death it fed upon. 

He found himself face to face wi 
Noémi in the outer shadows. Their « 
met, and he could not turn away, 
she had hold of his hands and he he: 
her speaking and saw her groveling. 

“You will go by that dbom-ship 
morrow morning, yes, Missié? Th 
Demerara she will come in Roseau }j1 
to-morrow morning—she is a good, h 
bom-ship—you will be happy, oui, M 
sié. You will go away quick-quick fro 
Dominque here, oui, doudoux? Yes, y 
yes, sir, Missié—yes?” 

She hated him, and she was caressi1 
his hands and arms. That seemed mo 
horrible than anything else in this hea 





He hesitated. “\ 
Or the nin 





night. He made her let go of him an 
turning, found Fellows’s eyes fixed 
him. 


“Yes, Kay, you'll go back home. O: 
one bom-ship or another. Not on th 
Demerara, though, because she’s boun 
Oe ..4 

In a moment, and without appare! 
reason, Fellows had come back. For th: 























ALWAYS 


body and 
and he was think- 


ime in davs the re were 
n his voice 

vhat he said 

\ | go of « 


; sooner or later. 
t made fol 


country, you 


ourse, 


thi 


If we don’t have to fght— 
runn thi v about us, Kay; if 

! ‘ » heht for our lives, we 
ter out and die. It’s never cold 
here to have to keep warm. The 
never fall off the trees. It’s a 
ere ou drop a seed on the 

1 and a red flower grows up, day 


ht. niot 


ight, night and day, and it drops 


ind they grow up and drop seeds, 
ill choke one another and 

rle the earth, and when you look, 
u can’t see anything but red 
vou can’t smell anything but 
wers you can't see a gray rock 
ick d imp behind a factory you 
ell leaves burning in the fall— 


} ’ 
| 


lifted his glass, set it di 
ed 


wn un- 
continue d 
Bitte l- 


chair on 


and for a moment 
Into luminous core 


Calne | ick to 


his 


eaves burning,” the planter mused. 

Yo you remember, Kay, one day 
1 1 and Pete Noyes were valking 
Newbury road from Academy, 

1! 


ree of us talking about what we 


when 


r to do with out precious lives? 

ps you don’t. I do. I remember 
k of the sky, hard, awkward 
In ledges, pray and dirty white, 


| S to earth. 
You Cou 


mb« I 


It was going to 
ld taste it in the wind, 


and it smarted our faces 


mebody along a 


was burning leaves 
e, and the wind brought the smoke 
And | how thi 


ts be gan to spark out in the mac hine - 


OSS US. remember 
ps across the river, and how black the 
er was, and how we had to put out 
And how Pete 


wished it was always summer, 
> 


ers 1nto the wind. 


said VOCS «6 - 


terribly weak. 
side of 


Bitterhouse was still 


lL hen, too, he had never seen this 


moo! 
nted to say something to Fellows, but 


think of the right 


Fellows. He wept quietly and without 
In, He saw Fellows as a blur floating 
tween two watery is, and hi 


r his life he could not 
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words So he could only sit the re, 
W itching | ellows eTOW more blurred 


and phantasmal, and wait 

\ warm wind shouldered through the 
house . blowing the candles. By and by 
the ken by a tiny thud, a 
scarcely perceptible fault in the air, like 
off. 

Phe plant r lifted his head. 
Vhat is it? Was that th 
Noémi!” 


“a f > 1 J 


hush Was br 


a weight falling a great way 
*Noémi! 


cannony: 


si | he ship? Not the D d sO 
quick? What?” 

*“Ou1, doud It would be morning 
now quick-quick.” 

“So! H’mmmm!” 

His eyes went back to the brandy and 
soda before him. He lifted the glass to 
his lips and set it down again with a 
faint expression of disgust, muttering, 
“Tt has flat.” 

He got up and fumbled among the 
siphons and decanters on the sideboard, 
still muttering. When he came back 


with the new glass he presented it high 


POM 


between the candles. 
“1 give you,” 
life and a 


down the 


he pledged, “a rough 

gray sky!’ Whe n he had set 

empty glass he repe ated, “‘A 
act 


Bitterhouse leaned forward 
hands. He felt queer inside, as if his 
stomach had been taken out, 


“What makes you talk like that?” he 


aske¢ d, in 


on his 


a thin ¥VORmce. 
Fellows touched his lips with a hand 
kerchief. He seemed preoccupied and 
stared at the empty glass. 
“We thought you were going to die,” 
Dhe doctors 
both the doctors we had up 


he said, “‘in the fever there. 
said so. 
I thought I ought to cable some one—if 
there was any to cable.” 

Bitterhouse got up. “What?” he said. 
“What?” 

“T found a letter in your pocket ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Bitterhouse—Mrs. Allen 
Kay Bitterhouse. I cabled her.” 

Bitterhouse let himself down in his 
chair, ran the back of a hand across his 
lips, and repeated his vacuous “What? 


What?” 


si) was 


one 


dull. It wasn’t till 
after I had sent the cable that I began 
to think how odd it was you hadn’t 
mentioned, not once, in all our talk, that 


pretty 
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you were married. After that—I went 
through your things.” 

“You—went through my things?” It 
Bitterhouse who had been taken 
“between the eyes” this time, and he 
had nothing but wrath to fall back upon. 
“You say you went through my things. 
Why, damn it! man, what 
eartl right had VOU * aia 

[he planter leaned toward him, and 
the candles showed a gleam of bared 
teeth. He shook himself together and 
laughed a little. 

“You see, she had cabled that she was 
coming,” he went on. “That she was 
sailing the twenty-eighth, on the Deme- 
rara, due here around the ninth. 

And you ask me if I had the right!” 

Bitterhouse lifted himself to his feet 
slowly and, turning half around, stuck 


Was 


Whal 


an awkward thumb toward the night of 


the veranda. 
“That boat? You mean 

on that boat out there “a 
The planter inclined his head. 
* And—the children?” 
“T don’t know.” 
You don’t know?” 
“No. She didn’t say.’ 


« 599 


She didn’t Say! 


Marion is 


> 


It was absurd to hear them go on 
worrying the silence with their empty 
Voices. They stood staring at each 
other’s eyes across the ant-eaten ma- 


hogany table, as it were idly. A spasm 
of pain convulsed the planter’s face for 
an instant and went away. Bitterhouse 
remained dull and expressionl SS. 

“She will come up here?” he said, by 


and by. 


“Yes, she will ask the way—I sup- 
pose. 

“Well?” 

VY es—well?”’ 


Bitterhouse turned and walked to the 
door. 

“It’s 
moment. 


said, after a 
sounded lazy. “rt 


lightening,” he 
His voice 


will be light in a little while—dawn 
davlight.”’ 
\ false flush ran over the hills. As he 


watched it come and go he heard Fellows 
speaking in the room behind him. 
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“Don’t worry,” he was saying. 
well, Ill keep out of the way.” 

Bitterhouse wanted to laugh. It 
such a funny thing to say. It soun 
as if Marion would be dropping in 
just a cup of tea. Yes, it was too fur 
of Fellows to say that. 

He heard a thud in the room. Felk 
had fallen down on the floor. Turn 
he saw him trying to get up on his ft 
again. lhat was funny, too—to thi 
of all the cumulative drunkenn 
of Fellows suddenly popping out a 
knocking him down. And to hear F: 
lows going on in his befuddled voi 
““[—I—xeep out 0o’—o’—way—” H 
face was twisted in a funny fashion, t: 

Noémi there, breaking swift 
across the candle-light. Bitterhor 
watched her, fascinated, wondering wh 
she would do. He saw her hesitate b 
side the table, struck still for an instant 
then with a swift, sure gesture she to 
up the planter’s empty glass and pass: 
it twice below her face, sniffing, snifhi 
at the exhalation of its poisonous, dry1 
rim. 

“What 1s it?’ he heard himself saying 
He asked the question three or four tim: 
over in the same flat whisper, though | 
knew already what it was. He seems 
to have known a long time, somehow. 

He watched her take up the falle 
figure and bear it away through the do 
of a bedchamber, carrying it easily 1 
her arms, like a crumpled child... . 


was 


When Marion Bitterhouse drove uy 
the road to the mountain that morning 
she did not yet know whether her hus- 
band was dead or alive. It was an intol 
erably cruel thing, having to get ahead 
watch the hired horses 
creep and droop along the embowered 
precipices. And yet it was somehow 
even more terrible when she found him 
almost passed him by—huddled at the 
roadside and crying like a child with a 
broken heart. 

And then he couldn’t tell her what it 
he couldn’t seem to make head o1 
tail of it in words. He was glad she 


} 
SO slowly, to 


Was, 


had come; she found that out, for one 
And he wanted to go north. 


thing. 
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PCa” ton coe WON DE R If any read- 
a Sk of this article was 
ISB, ever present when a 

ye 3 State legislature con- 

1 1 . 

tie question of 


ler sidered 
Na If so, he 
im- 


; lice nsing cats. 






, 
must have been 


d anew with several facts, one of 
being that 1 all the in- 
disseminated by the ornitho- 
and_ biological of the 


1 spite of 


tio} 


bureaus 


l and State governments, and by 
rnithologists, regarding the eco- 
value of our common birds, the 


: wl hlind t| ImMpor- 
ge man Is still Dlind to the impo! 


of the subject. Ot course, one 
expect State legis] tor to be 

| by sentiment; one expects him, 
] ' 

to ield to ¢ ? mit pressure: 


n the question 


ymes Uy mnily ymic argu- 
IT ivel e icg sl Ca St l 
ther 1c¢ Lhe Cal itcn rat n 
1e! s | irl We mit n’t | iny- 
» lose tt rural vote Lhe Con- 
| makes 1 fun peech 
pretty pussy and tl d maids 
¢ down-town to get their licenses, 
sislative assembly titillates with 


1 


and the bill is laid on the table. 
ld all Dé 


t so serious. 


rather amusing if it 
very brief su 
he ngul 


¢ 
Fen tro; Nort hy Ik | 
taken ym reports D d- 


WwW serious 1T 18 a 
figures will show 
well be [ 
d Howe Forbush, State Ornithologist 
Massachusetts, whose own legislature 
tabled a bill to hi ense cats, with the 
il display of Sunday-supplement hu- 
Mr. Forbush base S his 


reports of ove! 


ngures on 
1 
a hundred observers 


oughout the State. ‘“‘If we assume,” 
savs, ‘‘that the average cat on the 
farm kills but ten birds in a year, and 
that there are but two cats on each farm 
in Massachusetts, we have in round 
numbers ooo cats, killing 700,000 
birds annually.”’ As a matter of fact, 
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70,000 cats In 
farms, and 


there are many more than 
Massachuse tts, even on the 
those which live near the open, even in 
the suburbs, take a toll of bird life that 
is probably in excess of ten birds a year. 
A cat belonging to a neighbor of mine, 
not a farm cat, but a pampered house 


puss, brought twenty-six  irds to the 
veranda last summer, and I have to 


1 constant warfare on half a dozen 
sleek, well-fed house cats which daily 
try to catch birds in my garden. Doctor 
Forbush is too careful and conservative. 
The toll of bird life due to farm cats 
alone in the State of Massachu- 
setts is probably in excess of I ,OO00,000 
a vear. To this huge total we must 
probably add another 1,000,000 for the 
toll taken by the domestic pets and stray 


wag 


single 


cats and their descendants, now gone 
wild. Few people have any conception 
of the number of cats gone wild there 


are In our woods. 
Now, undoubtedly, if cats 
{ and men appointed 


| 
were il 


censed aS Gogs a¥°re, 
} ] 
to dispose of the strays, there Ww yuld be 


reat and immediate diminution of the 


( 


feline population, still more noticeable 
in a second generation, for the females 
would pay a higher fee. The cats which 
remained would be those valued and 


cared for as pets (and if a person isn’t 
willing to pay one or two dollars a year 
for his or her pet, his attachment isn’t 
very cats valuable 
as destrovers of rodents. The stray cat, 
that has to hunt for a living, would be 


would the 


strong) ol else those 


eliminated, as 
of half-stray 


present excess 


house and barn cats. 


Che re would be little hardship to the 
tarmer, becaus« a good barn cat earns 
its license fee; and, besides, very few 


cats are as effective as traps, anyhow, 
as careful experiments have again and 
again proved. Finally, an added revenue 
would accrue to the State. 

But why go to all this trouble merely 
to save 2,000,000 birds a year! asks the 
sentimental cat-lover, who would rather 
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Phe 
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thi 


[| 


1¢ 
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the it than the bluebird ind 
yal be LuUS¢ he innot p t 
dangle a string bef its 
] I because the birds h Ip 
1 the balance in nature be- 
lestructive insects and growing 
between weeds and flowers, and 
rious diminution in our bird popu- 
neans a serious increase in the 
of our insect and vegetable foes 
rds are among our best and most 
ye friends, while the cat, artih 


valual 


cially 


bred 


be long to 


A bl 


sal 


S¢ arcel 


nite 


by man from « 


four leg 


tion, 
realize 


the 
bor 
fol 
litt 


lea 


pk 


1S 


0 


1 
Darn ¢ 


fF de d, 


t 
l 


| doe not 


of thing 


and troduced, 
he natural scheme 


t 
1, a barn-s 


luebire wallow, a SEreeccr 
even a so-called “ hen hawk” (which 

tous he S he ns at all ha a de n- 
economic value, and its protection 


ats and other hunts rs, on 
| StarvVa- 
hall 


its 1n 


r two, from storms ant 


useful, and some day we 


cessary, as catching r: 


ne 
rit 


1 spraying the potato-vine 


} ve 
every potato-held could har- 


a be of quail (and it could if we 
had not been such game-hogs in America 
a hundred years) there would b« 
le call for Paris green or arsenate of 
d. 
\gan let Is Quote ngures Phere al 
nty of them. [he appeal to sentiment 
in order to save the birds 1s not neces- 
\ Lhe matter can be red d to a 


Sal 


cold b S11 


ess proposition for the farmer, 


else with trees and a 


body 


No. 513, pre- 


Bulletin 


| I the [ I ted states Bur iu of 
logical Surve it is stated that at 
mservative estimate the mmmon 
sparrow consumes a quarter of an 


lI 
D1 
t 


fw 


State of low 1 alone, the bure iu 
ites these sparrows consume S75 
t ed seeds. If you will try to 
t cres upon. acre hich 
nd ti weeks Ipon weeks yf 
ssary to harrow them out, you 
eed to be told further that th 
sparrow family (not including 
ferous English sparrow) proba- 
ved the farmers of the t ited 
n IO! ANQ.2 1OO 
t it beg to be ipp ent wi 
ct Or 2 y birds i \ I 


a day. On this | 


eed seed 
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1! ne State alone, by cats, 1S a Se! 
affair? If all those birds had been 

vs, that would mean a daily in 
( 2,0 pounds in the numb: 
eed seeds all wed to ripen, and 
ib to germinate, in Massachti 
alone. Of course it doesn’t mean « 


that, for many birds do not live on \ 
seeds. On the other hand, man 
them live on even more objection 
insects and tree pests Lhe econ 
loss is very clear and very serious. 
Here is a paragraph from the 


bull tin quoted above 





It is interesting t bserve that 
bird ind birds are hungry most of tl 
ire not content to fill their stoma 
in xr seeds, but, after the ston 
t d until it will hold no more, conti 
it till the crop or gullet also is crat 
It often the case that when the stom: 


opened and the contents piled up th 


two or three times as large as the ston 
was when filled. Birds may truly be 
have healthy appetites lo show the 
ishing capacity of birds’ stomachs and t 


veal the extent to which man its indebte 
birds for the destruction of noxious in 
the following facts are given as learr 


minations made by assistant 
Biological Survey: 
founc 


entire chinch-bugs and fragn 


illow stomach was 


of many others, besides 10 other speci 
insect \ bank-swallow in Texas devo 
68 cotton-boll weevils, one of the worst in 
pests that ever invaded tne United St 
and 35 cliff-swallows had taken an aver 
of 18 boll weevils eacl Iwo stomacl 
pine-siskins from Haywards, California, 
tained 1, black olive scales and 300 | 
lice \ killdeer’s stomach taken in No 
ber in [Texas contained over 300 mo 
larva \ flicker’s stomach held 28 
erub \ night-hawk’s stomach collect 
Kent ck contained 34 Mav-beetles, 
adult forn f white orubs. Another ni 
hawk f1 New York had eaten 24 cl 
leaf wee ind 375 ants. Still anot 
night-hawk had eaten 340 grasshopper 
bus beetles, 2 sps, and a spider 
boat-tailed grackle from Texas had eatet 
bout 100 cotton-boll worm 
ide 1 few other insects \ ring-n¢ 
| int’s crop from Washington cont 
'. eeds of chickweed and a dand 
id. More than 72,000 seeds have | 
f 1d in a single duck stomach taker 


| bruary 


From so brief a survey as this of t] 














OUR NEGLECTED FRIENDS THE 


al, ascertained facts about the hab- 
and economic value of certain birds, 
houlc 1 at le ast be ; 
te legislator, one woul 1 suppose, that 

ibyect of bird protection 1s impor- 
t, worthy of investigation, not lightly 
Dé dismissed. Some day these gen- 
ven will wake up, but probably not 
pars3 opinion wakes them, in- 


ling the opinion of those most con- 
vative of God’s creatures, the farm- 
vho for the most part are not yet 

dimly aware of how much they owe 

rds and how sorely the birds need 

ection, need it more and more every 
Our birds are 

re increasing. And in part, at 

t. it is cause and effect, though the 
ased facilities of commerce have 

responsible for some of our worst 


ipp: irent even to a 


dec reasing, our 


tions. 
limits of this article do not per- 
me to dis iss at any length the 
nful birds. They are relatively few 
ber, the worst being the goshawk, 
Cooper and sharp-shinned hawks 
h are the only seriously 
sultry, the others doing more good 
harm by destroying field-mice, 
s, snakes, and the like Bobolinks 


Southe rm ric ¢ -fie lds, 


ones that 


1 as ten per cent. of the 
Crows are neither bad nor all 


they are the most human of 

The English sparrow is an un¢ 
pest because he drives out ther 
nu h more de : rable bir ls, and 
| always be dest! ) ed, ither by 


, by traps, orbyagun. Knocking 

the nest does no good, though tak- 

it the eggs every day helps. The 
and certain other birds sometimes 
usly raid small-fruit crops, particu- 
the cherry, but by planting a few 

s of a wild variety on the edge of an 
urd they can be controlled; and 
nost cases th good they do outbal- 
es the harm. The great bulk of our 
mmon North Americ an birds are un- 
ervedly our friends, in a very real 
, working for us at least ten hours 
day, busily, without pay, singing at 
heir labors, destroying insect pests, 
eping down grubbing up 
orms, helping the beneficent forces in 


nse 


W eeds, 


nature in their endless battle with the 
parasites. Their total economic value 
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in this capacity is far up in the millions 
of dollars. Their destruction would 
mean a very grave disturbance of the 
balance of nature; and, conversely, 
their protection by every means in our 
power is as much a duty as any other 
form of conservation. Sentiment may 
be left quite out of the question. 

Over perhaps the worst foe of bird 
life we have no control—the weather. A 
bad winter twelve years ago killed nearly 
all the quail in Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample. The exceptionally deep snow of 
the winter of 1915-16, also, my own ob- 
servations lead me to believe, wrought 


great havoc among the partridges and 
»heasants. Storms may catch the migra- 


tory birds when over the water, and 
destroy them by the thousands. The 
cold, wet, late spring of 1917, in the 
Northeastern States, exacted a pathetic 
toll from the warblers. These beautiful 
little birds, of so many and bewildering 
varieties, are entirely insectivorous and 
seem never to have learned how to eat 
anything else, even in times of dire 
need. Migrating in May over a land still 
too cold and wet for insect life to be 
active, they were hard pressed, and came 
into our gardens by the thousands, look- 
ing for food in the newly turned earth. 
I often had red-starts and Blackburnians 
hopping on my very feet as I hoed 
cultivated. They not only died of star- 
vation in droves, but fell, through weak- 
ness, an easy prey to Cats. \ Cat belong- 
ing to a neighbor of mine was seen to kill 
ten warblers in a single afternoon. 

But, next to the elements, man is the 
birds’ chief foe man, the cruelest of 
God’s creatures. Not only doe S he turn 
his cats loose to prey, — go out him- 
self with a gun to slaughter, but gradu- 
ally, as more and more land comes under 
cultivation, he is destroying the cover 
for the birds, taking away their nesting- 
places, driving them, his best friends, 
unconsciously from his door. I never 
see the modern slaughter with a brush 
scythe along a country road, for in- 
stance, without thinking not only how 
much beauty of wild landscape garden- 
ing has been laid low, but how many 
nesting-places have been laid low, also 
nesting- “P laces for birds that are the 
farmers’ assistants. The vireos and 
chipping-sparrows love to nest in friend- 
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in shrubs 


ly proximity to a road or lane, 
f birds 


and both Varieties ¢ 


trees, 

are great insect-destrovers. Lhe spar- 

w alse its weed seeds. A nest of four 
young sparrows wa watched by a Gov- 
ernment observer at different hours on 
four different days, and the result was 
that a day's average rations fot the 
brood was 238 insects and caterpillars. 
Hy W Can any one doubt that it pays to 


h ive aS many chipping-sparrows aS poOs- 
sible nesting near one’s farm and _ or- 
ch rd? 


The problem of attracting the birds 
back to dwellings and farms, of 

sisting breed in safety, of 
providing them with proper shelter, and, 
in seasons their natural food- 
supply is difficult to get, of furnishing 
the m the food their little bodies 
demand, is not one that can be solved 


OUT 
them to 


VM he Nn 


active 


by law. All laws which protect the 
beneficent birds from destruction by 
pot and feather hunters, by cats and 
game-hogs, are of course necessary, and 
will have to be ever more strictly en- 
forced. But it ts of slight avail to protect 
the robin from the pot hunter of the 


South during the winter season, only to 
let him freeze and starve during a late 
spring snow-storm in the North, for lack 
of evergreens to take shelter in, or any 
above the 
What is the bluebird to do, or the chicka- 
the downy woodpecker, if he 
flies to his grove where the hole for his 


food-bearing shrubs snow. 


dee, OI 


nest was so tempting the year before— 
What are the 
quail to do in winter when the few who 
have escaped the hunters find all their 
food-supply buried deep in snow, at the 
very time that their bodies need a big 
supply to keep them warm? Such ques- 
tTions as these are not to be answered by 
They are only to be answe red by 
individual and community effort. 

But, as a matter of fact, they can be 
answered, and rathe I easily. How easily, 
] have illustrated for myself. I live on 
a hve-acre place, on the main street of a 
The 
heavy snow of March, 1916, lay deep in 
my yard even on the 1st of April, when 
a Hk 


and tinds no grove there? 


law Se 


village in western Massachusetts. 


ck of juncos made their appearance. 
They joined the chickadees and tree- 
and other birds which had 
with us all winter, in the steady 


Sparrows 


been 
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procession down to the feeding-shelf | 
side the But | deci 
there were too many of them for tl 
small supply station, so | packed de 


kitchen window. 


with my snow-shoes a considerable 

on the other side of the house, and si 
tered seeds and fine mixed chicken fi 
(which I had been using for pheasar 


on the hard snow. The juncos imm« 
ately discovered it, as did a flock 
horned larks (rare visitors with 


\s the snow rapidly melted, I kept fo 
scattered about. In a few days the la 
was visible, but the birds were still the 
and in the morning, when I got | 
the re would be ho less than a hund: 
of them scratching and pecking in t 


—— en 


grass. I stopped putting out food no 
but they did not stop pecking. In tl 
section where they worked, the lav 


is spoiled late each summer by c1 

abominable annual, whi 
spreads low and ripens in spite of tl 
mower, thus seeding itself. That flo 
of birds was after the seed and dou 
me a valuable service. A little feedi 
ata time when they needed it kept the: 
on my premises until they were ready 
migrate northward. 

Outside my kitchen door stands 
apple-tree. Just beyond this tree is 
thick stand of pines, partly on my lai 
partly across the fence on my neig! 
bor’s. All winter long a large number 
birds ride out the severest storms in tl 
shelter of these evergreens, an 
come to the apple-tree for a perch befor 
darting down to the window-ledge 
sunflower seeds and suet. 


grass, an 


sate 


Last wint 
our all-winter guests included chick: 
dees, white-breasted nuthatches, a pa 
of golden-crowned kinglets, tree-spai 
rows, a pair of downy woodpeckers (th 

third winter), a pair of red - breast : 
nuthatches (their third winter als 
several blue jays, and a cock pheasant, 
which stalked up in a stately mann 
over the nearly every morning 
The chickadees would alight on our fi 
gers, our heads and shoulders, and eve 
hop through the open door or windo 
into the house and eat from a dish o1 
the table. But neither chickadees, nut 
hatches, nor woodpeckers were mad: 
lazy by this feeding. They continued, 


Snow 


even after a square meal, to hop up and 
down and round about every limb and 
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twig of the apple-tree, exploring every 
crevice of the bark. And that tree in 
three years has never had a caterpillar’s 
nest on it, nor shown any sign of injury 
by insect pests or scale. | do not need 
the evidence which comes from Germany 
(where much more extensive efforts have 
been made to attract the birds) that 
birds are beneficent in our trees. In 
the spring of 1905, in Eisenach, the larve 
of a moth attacked and nearly stripped 
a large wood, while in 
Seebach, In 


a neighboring 
which nesting- 
houses had been systematically placed, 
the trees uninjured. A — similar 
effect was noticed in the’ orchards. 
Whereupon, according to Gilbert H. 


wood in 


were 





CHICKADEES IN A JAPANESE PRINT 
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Trafton, in his excellent book, Met) 
of Attracting Birds, the inhabitants of t 
villages around Seebach began to | 
out bird-boxes also, and the pest visi! 
decreased. 

[he steady feeding of birds during t 
winter frequently induces them to 
main and nest near the dwelling, es; 
cially if food is kept out through t 
spring. Nearly every year now a p 
of chickadees nests in a wren-box on n 
summer-house, the box being immed 
ately reoccupied, after their departur 
by the wrens. One pair of woodpecke I 
too, remains all the vear, and though thx 
are much less conspicuous during tl 
summer, | often hear their hammeri 
on the apple - tre 
and see them hard a 
work destroying it 
sects under the bark 
Our yard, indeed, | 
full of birds’ nest 
and we have an ex 
cellent opportunit 
of checking up thei 
habits and estimat 
ing any damage the 
may do. The dam 
age consists of fruit 
robbing. We = gen 
erally have two pai 
of catbirds, who nest 
either in the red osie1 
dogwood bushes 01 
in a tall hedge of 
ancient, tangled sy 
ringa. These birds, 
which are extremely) 
friendly and will sit 
on a low branch and 
mock us as we stand 
below and W histle, 
undoubtedly steal 
raspberries, but not 
enough to cause u 
any serious loss. Thx 
robins, however, 
which are extremely) 
numerous, as many 
as a dozen nests hav 
ing been built on the 
place in a season, do 
annoy us each year 
by completely strip- 
ping a_cherry-tree. 
If we grew cherries 


—- 
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nmercially we 
uld have to take 

s to protect the 

t. But with these 
exce ptions all 

bird activities we 
been able to ob- 

e are beneficent. 
For instance, a 
of robins built 

nest under the 
ves this past sum- 

r. on top of a shut- 

._ and reared two 
woods. When the 
ond brood Was 
tched the fall web- 
rms had begun to 
hang their horrid 
nests up in the slen- 
der limb-tips of an 
elm and a birch near 
. bevond the reach 

of any ladder. Day 
after day we could 
see the parent robins 
flying to these nests 
and returning with 
food for their hungry 
brood. Three wren- 
houses (one of them, 
at first unoccupied, 
was finally rented by 
means of a “To Let” 
sign!) are sometimes 
the homes of two 
broods a season, and 
the cheerful little 
tenants not only de- 
light us all day with 
their chatter, but can be seen constantly 
flying into the hole with bugs, caterpil- 
lars, grasshoppers, cut-worms, and the 
like for their crowded nestful of squeak- 
ing, hungry young. A family of young 
wrens keeps the parents extremely busy 
hunting pests. Over my summer-house 
climb several Virginia creepers, and 
usually a pair of chipping-sparrows build 
in the thickly twined stems, about six 
feet from the ground, so well concealed 
by the overhanging leaves that you won- 
der the birds can find the way in them- 
selves. It is much harder to see what 
the sparrows bring to their young, as 
they are shy and crafty about approach- 
ing the nest, but by sitting very still 
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AWAY AT A FROZEN BIT OF SUET 


I have watched the parents coming in 
with caterpillars over and over. The 
United States Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey gives forty-two per cent. of their 
food as “insects and spiders, chiefly 
caterpillars,” and fifty -eight per cent. 
vegetable matter. That the vegetable 
matter is seeds you have only to watch 
the sparrows hopping over the ground 
to determine for yourself. One day | 
saw a chipping-sparrow fly down from 
his nest in the vines, to the lawn, and 
start in on a ripe dandelion-top which 
was almost ready to burst.and scatter its 
seeds. He completely finished this head, 
stripping it to the bare, green crown be- 
fore he rose. 
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| sects in fact, three . four 
' of his diet is weed se 
' Just now, as I write, (in ¢ 


ly September), there i 
whole flock of SON - Spart 
in the neighborhood—tw« 
or more, | should say 
this morning they were 
*€ in my Early Rose potat 
patch. lhe Vines h ; 
pretty well died down, 
the weeds, especia 
the grasses, which escaped 
cultivator by growing 
the hills are St inding 
plain sight and begim 
to drop thei seeds \s 
passed the bed all the sp 
rows rose with a_— whirl 
had not seen them, and tl 
Hight startled me), but 
tantly settled down out 
ight agaln when | had 





on a Tew steps, in and unde 
 e the weeds. lwo hours late 
vhen [| once more pass 
by, they were still at 
No one, of course, can 
culate the number of se 
those birds ate, but it wa 
the thousands, certainly, 


= : next vear s cultivating Will f 
a by so much the easier. 
year’s crop so much t 
more successful, for a o 
amount of labor. 
he chipping-sparrows likewise nest in \mong other birds which have nest 
T ce lars al ng 1 garden path, and on th place are down, woodpeck 
too, the s ng-sparrows sometimes Hickers, king - birds, phaebes, rul 
iid. lhe song-sparrow, one of the throated humming-birds, screech-ov 
t fi lly of mmer visitors, who — orioles, fycatchers, and swallows, all of 
comes earl] ind sings all the time he 1s them without artificial boxes. Of cout 


here, 1s generally assigned to the group the bluebirds, owls, and w odpecket 


rf PrOU! | building birds; but he 1S would need boxes on a place where th 


idapt ible borl S to nest and is to diet, were no trees with rotten limbs o1 hole 
ind vith | eems to preter the thick but ul orchard Is an old one and h 
prot TIO! fanup tanding cedar, Sey several ideal trees trom the bird stand 


il feet above the ground, to a nest in — point, if not from that of the orchardist 





tne grass It is almost a joke with us We also have an old hickory, mice Struck 
that we never go out into the garden to — by lightning and now sawed off twenty 
rk or to pick Howers but one of out feet trom the ground, with a tin cap 
song-sparrows spies us, and thereupon nailed over the stul Under this cap 
eks the tall, swaying leader of a voung both owls and flickers have nested. 
pine or spruce and begins to sing his flicker, two or three vears ago, taking 
id, melodious welcom« Like the great delight in drumming on the undet 


1 . - 
chipping-sparrow, the s ng-sparrow eats side of the tin for fifteen minutes at a 


more largely of weed seeds than of in- time, like a small boy with an old dish- 

















OUR 


Sometimes he made so much nois« 
nuisance. Almost invariably 
up a flicker it 1s from 
used to come on them 


iS a 
») you start 
eround. — | 
ind over in the middle of the lawn, 
Vas not surprise d when I found that 
nvestigations of flickers’ crops and 
very large ly 


ichs showed the \ live 


Any One 
1 by ant-hills in a lawn 
vill be olad to le arn that the Gov- 
bureau found as 


nd ants in a single 
a ee | 


who has bee n trou- 


ants 
and who has 
many as nve 
stomach, and 
holes are 


Kel when natural 
ulabl ll take readily to arti- 
hoxes 
birds, t ll readily nest in 
1d if did One 


ou had Sat as I 


] eth In the orchard, ance watched 


ole blue bird 


illar-eati 


alternating song with 
ng—a caterpillar, then a 
melody, then another caterpillar, 


melody, and so on, 


othe bit ot 


4 RAINPOOI 


BATH 
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unceasingly, for two hours—vou would 
sull further the presence of 
this beloved messenger of spring. The 
king-bird, too, 1s an orchard nester. He 
bears the unpleasant technical name of 


reyoice 1n 


['yrani ‘yrannus, but none that | have 
observed merited even one ot the se 
terms, let alone the double dose It 1S 


the characteristic of a tyrant to oppress 


everybody, especially the weak, but the 


king-birds reserve their pugnacity for 
birds larger and stronger than them- 
selves namely, the hawks and crows. | 


well remember, in my bovhood, a pair 
of king-| nested 
chard, at a time when crows were plen- 
\lmost 
hear cries and caws of conflict, and, rush- 
ing out. | would watch with delight the 
flight of the 


urds which In our or- 


tiful near by. daily we would 


two small eray-and white 


birds at one side Ol directly ovel the 
oreat black CTOW, hey would dart 
down upon him exactly as one now fan- 





AMONG THI ROCKS 
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cies an aeroplane darting down over a 
Zeppelin to drop a bomb; and invariably 


MONTHLY 


they drove the crow away, sometimes 
pursuing him out of sight. Lhe king- 
bird lives largely on an insectivorous 
diet, and one of his greatest merits 1s 





- rae 


yn 


~! 


Ks we 
nee 
as we 
yp eres 


THE CHIMNEY-SWIFTS 


his fondness for rosebugs. Long live the 


king-bird! 

So we might continue, if there were 
space and time, enumerating the various 
birds and telling of their diet, which al- 
most invariably will be found to consist 
of insects or vegetable matter injurious 
to the farm or orchard or garden. Only 
certain hawks, the starlings, and English 
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because they drive away n 
birds . and toa limite d ext 
the crow, the JaV, 


Sparrows 
desirable 
and one or two me 

All the rest 


very real and positive service to m 


are objectionable. are 
kind, capable of returning a money va 
to the 
servatively ¢ 


mate d at 


latION ¢ 


many n 
lions of dollars a \ ¢ 

But to render t 
SCTVICE the VY must 


encouraged, not d 


of 
; couraged, and tl 
must be ted 
ee. housed when nati 
es : fails them. Dh 
: greatest need fi 


Ltt 


food, ot COUTS@E, 1S 
winter, or late 


tumn and earl 
spring, for in sun 
met there is [00 
enough and to spat 
¥ more now tha 
ever before, with th 
increase of insect 


pe Sts. hei preatest 
need for housing ts 1 
those districts whicl 
are thickly settled, o1 
becoming so, wher 
the natural cover 1s 
cut off and suitable 
nesting - places are 
destroyed. For every 
rotted tree, or tre 
with holes in it, 
which is cut down o1 
cemented up, the 
farmer or gar- 
dener will mount 
flicker, woodpecker, 


wise 


wren, and bluebird 
boxes, and put up 
martin-houses. At 


rWILIGHT present this is chiefly 


done in the larger 
like Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, which has a splendid organiza- 


suburban towns 


tion and has done great sé rvice both to 
the birds and to the community). There 
is need in such places, of course, but the 
need is by no means confined to the 
towns. Modern farm barns often 
closed to the beneficent barn-swallows, 
and modern flues are less adapted than 


are 
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chimney-swifts. New or- 
holes, and with the 


| to the 
ls have no rot 
er trimming all the roadside adjoin- 
and the State Highway 
missioners cutting down all the 
| gardens beyond him, and the lum- 
ren buying and cutting down all his 


his ne Ids, 


dland, the birds 
e a progressively 
1e1 time every- 
re. Besides, it 1s 
far out mn the 
the 


t We SO 


woods 
much 
d them—it 1s 


OuUul dwe llings, 


rrchards, out 
rdens, for their ser- 
es, even 1f We do 
appreciate thei 
npanionship. 
And it is SO easy 
pleasant to aid 
birds, for nearly 
vervything they need 
desirable 
adornment for man! 
For the winter birds 
should 
be some 


1S also a 


there always 
evergreen 
protection, and it 1s 
a safe generalization 
that no country 
is complete 
without such protec- 


house 


tion also. For sum- 
mer nesting, there 
should be propet 
trees, and boxes for 
the birds which re- 
quire holes, and also 
some thick shrub- 


bery, trimmed when 
voung, if possible, to 
grow into whorls to 
hold the and 
thereafter left undis- 
turbed to attain a 
natural wildness and 
to protect its center from invasion by 
out-thrown growths. Not only is such 
shrubbery needed for the birds, but it 
is the only proper way to plant shrub- 
bery, anyhow. Then, of course, there 
should be water readily available—not 
in a deep receptacle, but in a shallow 
bath not over two inches deep. My 


nests, 


\ PHCBI 
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most successful of several bird baths 
is simply a shallow pan, oval in shape 
and about twenty-four inches long, em- 
bedded with its lip level with the sod, 
between two spiraea bushes and almost 
underneath an iris plant. It is flushed 
filed with a every day or 


and hose 


NESTING UNDER THE PORCH EAVES 


two, and makes a bright little twinkle 
of reflection as you look toward the edge 
of the garden. At this bath, on a hot 
day, the birds literally form in line, wait- 
ing their turn, for it 1s characteristic of 
all birds that they insist on bathing 
alone, if they are strong enough to main- 
tain their rights against an insistent com- 
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petitor. I have even 
drive out a re bin. 


seen a Sparrow 
The baths form an 
important part of bird attraction, and 
any vard, even in a city, which has the 
proper water facilities will be sure of its 
feathered visitors. 

In the midwinter season, when nearly 


all natural food 1s covered up with snow, 


' | 
suet fastened vire racks n S 
\ de ( ugh ror th b ra t 1) kK 
through, and a plentiful suppl 

flower seeds put out daily on a shelt 
the trodden snow (a shelf with a shelter 
ver it is best, of cours ll serve 
admirably for the tastes of st of 
winter residents. Bread crumbs 


mixed chicken teed, crumbed dog bis 
cuit, and cracked nuts are all good, but 
the two staples of animal and vegetal 
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food, respectively, are undoubtedly s 
and sunflower seeds. It is well to ha 
the food out early, be fore the sn 
comes, and to maintain the supply u 
the spring is well advanced. But t 
feeding of the birds should not end wi 


here a 


as the OCK 


these artificial provisions. 
some winter visitors, such 
sional pine-grosbeak 
which will not eat at tl 
feeding - table, and mar 
early spring arrivals whi 
look for other food. The: 
too, at all seasons it must b 
remembered that wild fru 
Is greatly appreciated, an 
serves aS a great attractiol 
Vherefore shrub 
and trees should be plante 
which have 
and 
this 


certain 


attractive fruit 
which will hold 


above the snow 


Som 
fruit 
during the winter. 

Of all shrubs 
trees, undoubtedly the most 


such and 
useful 1s the mulberry It 
planted near cherries, it 

said, the robins will evel 
le ave the cherries 
Lhe June berry 1S 
ommended to protect straw 
berry | 


alone 
also re 
Dut | have 
found that. as far 


he ds, 
as straw- 
d, black 


d taut over 


berries are concern 


thre ads stretc he 


the rows will effectively 
keep the robins away 
Among the ornamental 


vines, shrubs, and trees, the 


most useful are perhaps, 
the ommon Virginia creep- 


er, the barber vhich the 


pine - grosbeaks especially 
like). the edar, ind th 

mountain ash. All of tl} 
ire distinet a lor ments to 
MULS fy rd¢ be t ot d, ai 1 provide 
( e-places as ll as food for th 
I | na I nd the red ler log 
d ( 4 fer tail g 
tract domestically 1 1 d Cat- 
rds, and its berries are invariably all 
I Hol ‘- hayvbert 9 bla K i| ler. bit- 
S t, and burning bus re other 
ieties Which may be planted. Of 
rse, a nol suckle vine 1s the best of 
res to the humming-birds, and few 
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after 
| remem 


an resist a sunflower patch 


lowers have gone to seed. 


cut a mass of sunflowers and 


them out on a back veranda 
knew what 


Once 
to dry, 


Hock 


fore we was up a 


rds had discovered them and taken 
our stock. Cosmos and _ lettuce, 
to seed, are two of the surest lures 


¢ goldtinches. 
feel 


| d an 
little feathered friends for writing 
hem so statistically, save only that it 


When | think how 


how IU h le SS 


almost as ul | Owe apology 


in their defense. 


r le SS ple asant, nay, 


nelike. my home would be without 
birds, | realize anew my debt to 

m for things more precious than ma- 
rial advantages. When I think how 
ce my earlest bovhood I have 
tched the chimney-swallows rise and 
rt against the pal gold sky of eve- 
, the old brick chimney-stack seems 
more a part of home than they. 
When I recall how the birds bathe fear- 


ssly in my garden, naively performing 
which they 
all the 
of some wild field bird in a rain pool on 
rock, it the birds 
bring a bit f the 


Or 


ell toilets about are so 


irticulat with UNCONSCLOUSNESS 


pasture seems to me 
far, free spaces into 
When | see a chic ka- 
dee tapping a frozen bit 
ispended the gray and white 
lands« ape of winter, his little black head 
symbol of the cheerfulness of the 
and when I| hear the harder blows 
the woodpecker at the suet ball, | Say: 
‘Hammet old chap! That’s 


my garden close. 
away at ot suet, 


igainst 


Is a 
now, 
{ 

(ol 

away, 


wi 


at we put it there for. It’s poor pick- 
ing under the tree bark now, and that 
he autitul, sleek, black and white body of 
vours needs heat to maintain itself in 
this frozen world. Come again, and 
often, you bit of vivid life in the chill 


and naked tracery of winter limbs.” 
When I remember the twinkling eve 
of the mother phaebe that watched us 
from her nest the inside rafter of 
the porch, and the cheery outlook on the 


ovel 
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garden world maintained by her spouse 
from a perch just outside, in a spray of 
I think of them both as mem- 
bers of the family, like the robin who for 
three under 


blossoms, 
vears built another porch, 
a chai and see 
range. And when | 
packed snow outside the 
and the fearless little 
brown sparrows, or the juncos, fluttering 


and would let us mount 
het babies at close 


think of the 


house in winter, 


from the protecting evergreens or leav- 
ing their task of hopping under the weed 
stalks near by, and gathering around for 
think of the gentle saint of 
though no sermon comes to my 
It 


crumbs, | 
Assisi. 


lips for this feathered congregation. 


is not spiritual food they are after! In- 
deed, by their busy little lives, so full of 
danger, vet so full of song, it is rather 
they who do the preaching. ‘They are 
so faithful to their single mates, so few 
of them ever kill their kind in the 
struggle to sUrVIVe, they work sO hard 
to bring up their families properly, 
they do not even fght (except occa- 
sionally and in bloodless combat, to 
vet first turn at the tub), they are so 
beautiful to look at, so pleasant to 
heat The all without birds would 
be an aerial dese rt, cold and void, and 
without their song—without the flut- 
ing of the white-throat in the spring, 
the midsummer chatter of the wrens, 


the reveille of the robins and the vesper 
of the song-sparrows, without the pierc- 
ingly sweet call of the meadow-lark be- 
hind the summer-house and the cool, 
elfin, woodland clarion of the thrush 
which lives in the great trees just up the 
hill—a would settle my 
garden which would seem like the silence 


silence Ovel 


of the grave, as if the life breath had 
gone out of nature; and I should be as 
one bereft. That the birds eat so many 
insect pests and destroy so many nox- 


ious weeds I am thankful. But I love 
them just for their air-darting, feathered 
for thei freedom, their friendli- 
and their melody. 


selve S, 


ness, 


- 2 
. o> at 
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Miss 


BY OLIVE 


bar rage moves 


4) 


across Moscow, but, in 





‘spite of the phantom 
bombardment, | have 
been sitting on. the 
Kremlin wall, watching 
hae vee =) the city, a dim old 
enamel below. | understand now the 
glow in M. Novinsky’s face. ‘This is the 
Russia that lay back of his eves, this 
quaint tape try woven and dyed with 


centuries of Russian dreams and prayers, 


this spl ndid old Bagdad. L his and the 


Volga! Dmitri Nikolaievitch’s Russia 
and mine. The manager of the hotel has 
given me a room overlooking a court 
where pigeons are fluttering and feeding 
in the sunshine as 1f at St. Mark’s. | 


sit for hours, a balconied princess looking 
beyond to roots patte rned like a caliph’s 
dream. It is sad to be 


Strangely enough, | feel companioned, 


not alone here. 


but perhaps it 1s only the illusion of 
| | 


I must meet M. Novinsky here, 


it seems to these old 
overlaid with medievalism, mel- 


plac 
me, 1n devious 


streets, 


low with all the accumulated richness of 


Slavic race. 
Moscow—it 1s the flower 
Petrograd is a bureaucrat’s town, trans- 
planted and artificial, but Moscow 1s the 
sum of the natural processes of centuries 
of a race-soul. One need not be told: it 
is in the churches and the streets, in the 
aura of the people. Here still the 
hous« s of the / i? Here strong- 
holds ot consolidate d Muscovite 
here in the sacred Uspensky cathedral 


the 
of Russia! 


are 
rOsS¢ 


powe r, 


the Czars are christened, wed, and 
crowned. Above the city reigns the 
Kremlin, not the Kremlin of the Middle 


\ges, but a phoenix rising each century 
resplendent from its ashes, more sheerly 
dominating the city than any other city 

than Peking 
Rome by St. 


world is dominated 
Great Gates OI 


In the 
by the 


Pete r’s. 
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GILBREATH 


Of course I can never compreher 
Moscow: without Dmitri Nikolaievit« 
1 am bewildered. No Westerner coul 
comprehend Moscow. No Westerne: 
born and bred to miles of gray ston 
could be other than astonished and sul 
dued at the sight of a 
Starry palaces and cathedrals, 
mystical and barbaric above the pink 
embattled walls with which the Varta 
encompassed their city—‘‘the 
tremes of Asia joined together and en 
shrined in the heart of Slavism—th« 
marauding spirit of the Mongol con- 
querors mixed with the sensuality of 
Byzantine Orientalism—the God of Bat- 
tles and the God of Prayer explained as 
one and the same conception of God, 
worshiped on a hali-overturned altar of 
Moloch.” 

It is for me a never fully explored 
dream, the Kremlin. Perhaps it 1s the 
marauding Mongol in me that turns my 
steps thithe r, stopping sometimes at the 
shrine of the Iberian Virgin, a 
chapel so sacred that even the Czar must 
pray there before he enters the Kremlin, 
through the red Spasskaya gate where 
every man from ichik to Emperor 
must remove his h it in ordet to be pre- 
pared for the glories within—past the 
“Czar Poushka,” the king of cannon 
captured from Napoleon’s broken army 

and leads my way among palaces and 
cathedrals, into the dimmest and richest 
of recessed interiors. 

lhe spacing is not magnificent as it 1s 
at St. Isaac’s; the cathedrals are all 
built on a closer scale, like the } P 
house S, but so rich in jeweled mosaics 


congress Of 


risil 


two ex 


street 


Vars 


that for a moment one fancies the Pea- 
cock Throne of the Great Moguls trans- 
lated into a room. The gorgeous beauty 
hangs about one like incense, the spirit 
of Slavic adoration made tangible, exul- 
tation made manifest. I am all alone 


here except for peasant women, but I am 











Nee. 


spa nope 


ver without the sense of the shadowy 
banners of Pul- 

a and Plevna, and by the altar 1s the 
red ikon that went before t 
f Kulikovo. Here 1s a 
tleiman the Magnificent, and the floor 
a jasper gift from the Shah of Persia. 
ibrum of from 


sts. here hang th 


ie irmi1es 


scimital of 


rh I 


} 
IS Cande solid silver, 


Russian soldiers themselves, com- 
emorates 


Napoleon’s broken 
id in that ikon is an emerald that might 
Hank the Kohinoor. To | 
che 1s to shudder, for here 
used to heat Mass, 
his body at freed at last trom its 


Under a silken can- 


Opy sleeps Boris Godunov and the little 


army, 


this 
the 
the re lhe S 


pray 1n 
Ivan 
I rrible 
rest 
murde rous rages. 


prince he sl WwW. | he peasant women kiss 


the mask of the murdered ma the 
little one). It was in Uspensky, most 
sacred of cathedrals, that Napoleon 


stabled his horses, and sometimes in the 
silence of the praying peasant women | 
fancy I can hear the drums fore and aft. 

Sometimes I climb to the aery of ‘* Ko- 
lokol, the Big Bell,” and there from the 
Ivan Bell Tower, hung and strung with 
bells, I can look far down the river and 
across to the old green monastery roofs. 


There is a beautiful painting 1 
Russian 
bell-ringers in the and I have 
promised myself to haunt Kolokol until 
day him rung—the 


the Petrograd galleries of th 
towers, 
saint’s 


some sees 





one of 


» 
aN 
peeeels 
' 

_ = 
2 
ae a 

- = 
. 

; 

I | REAM 


picturesq uc 
the ropes! 

Phere In the 
nearel the 


ringers pulling mightily at 


upper air, too, I feel 


abyss JuUT (he 


\s I sit on the Kremlin wall, gazing 
down on the city below, | ponder many 
things. America is like a design leading 
out from the center and leaving one rest- 
less and dissatished. But Russia, thrown 
constantly back upon herself, has built 
up a soul to pit against the world. Is not 
this the reason why a hundred years 
after she had a literary language, she 
produced the one notable literature of 
this century? A tongue newly articulate, 
but a life old. The West has laid in- 
genious hands upon the trappings, the 
substitutes and imitations, all the ano- 
dynes of life, but I cannot but feel that 
Russia has the quivering reality. 


Day after day the gods are pouring 
sunshine steadily down on this old cita- 
del of the north, picking out the colors 
like the Florentine mosaic. 
What a wonderful old city for happiness! 
| feel here a powerful rhythm not yet 
disrupted by the war. My own beat | 
have lost and sit in the sunshine waiting 

waiting for Something that 
Somebody who never 
Can it be that all that subtle 
sense of significance, all that respon- 


stones 1n a 


never 
happens, for 
comes. 
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remembered tender 
ness, have perished out there in_ the 
dark? or A is the fate.” But 
even to have been his rri¢ nd for a day 1S 
to feel lite mellow, full of nuance, 
hung with a soft wonder. 

Moscow does what she 
the COK kles of the heart. She 
Italian were she not so Russian, 
a bit of Venice 
an old woman feeding pigeons in the 
plazZa of the cathedral neal the 
skava gate 
against the apple-green, milk 


siveness, all that 
common 
OVCr=- 


may to warm 
might be 
and | 
did discove vesterday, 
Spas- 
$a pl asant bit of grote Sq ue rie 
tee alin, 
blue spires of the cathedral which soared 
to the heavens in strange 1d 
convolutions. I longed to hear her tell 
tales of the Tartar Khans of Kazan, as 
Sasha told me tales of little devils sitting 
on a rooftree and the sprites that tilled 
their pitchers at the spring. I would be 
for only a trouba- 


Hlutings a 


troubadour for a day, 
dour could faintly express the fragrance 
of this Camelot.” 

After all, personality is the great ad- 
venture, and | have come upon a rare 
one in Mme. Novinska’s greatest friend 
in Moscow, \Ime. Berentsk: Va. M S- 
Russian tradition. Many nobl 
houses here are more ancient than the 
of Romanoff, and Mme. 


towere d 


“many 


COW 


reigning hous« 
Berentskava 

some of these 
might sit a 


has opened the 


houses before which one 


lifetime in vain, doors 


through which | have caught glimpses of 


old 


glimpses courts and flowers and moon- 


: s 
Russian life, as on sometimes 


doors through the great gates of China. 
No longer magnificent in estate, Mme. 
Berentskayva, but none the less the un- 


al d 
an atmosphere much the 
Novinska. Lhe 


im certain, 


mistakable patrician of intelligenc: 
he art, 
Same 


with 
as that of Mme. 
hne fiber was always there, | 
but perhaps her association with [Tolstot 
has left its stamp of me ral earnestness. 
Many guests 
Yasnava Polvana, but few have stood so 
prophet as Mme. Berent- 
in the relief 
Polstot’s 


those ta- 


have come and gone at 
neal the 
skava, a co-worker 
of 1905 and a 
works. Her 
mous after-dinner 
when the 


famine 
translator of 
reminiscences ot 
moonlit , 
key rol 


discussion should be chapters in Russian 


master himself set the 


literature. 
Being of a scribe’s tendency myself, | 


doot of 
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find as inexhaustible interest in t 
habits of the writing 
Fabre found in his bee 


daily life at Yasnaya 


hon 
Volst 


Mn 


world. 
Polyana 


Berentskaya has often discussed wi 
me. His habit was to have tea alon 
his study and to work through t 


morning; to lunch with his family ai 
guests, and to ride or walk through tl 
estat in the afte rnoon alone Or with 
choosing; to di 
at the long family tabl 
usually started tl 
brilliant talk after dinner, which point: 
up the thought of the day. 

‘And by what standard shall we jud 
the artist?” be gan the gaunt hgure, pac 
Ing up and down under the trees ol 
night at Yasnaya Polyana. ‘“‘B 
things, I say—by invention, b 
v, by form.” 

\nd what would you say of Russia 
writers me asured by 
ventured somebody 
ful group who listened in the shadows. 

“Gogol first in 
answered, after a 


companion of his 
at night 


It Was he 


agvaln 


W ho 


Vi hit 
three 


sincerit 


standards oe 


among the 


the S¢ 


respect 


respect,” he 
* Dostor vski, 
no. Invention marvelous; sincerity un- 
doubted; form—none. 
* And Tolstoi, what of him?” 
*’Tolstoi,”’ 
pe asant’s smock. 


every 


pause. 


mused the figure in th 
**’Tolstoi—invention, 
ves, to some degree; form chaotic; sin- 
cerity te!” 


to Mme. Be re ntskay a, 


Tolstoi’s passion, and not the least part 


sincerity was, 


of his genius. 

When I voiced the world’s question as 
to the reason for Volstoi’s flight, 
fore his death, from everything that was 
human and Mme. 
Berentskaya named Tolsto1’s secretarv. 

‘A man of inflexible purpose,” 
said, ‘the prese rvation of Tolstoi’s spir- 
itual legacy unspotted to the world. If 
Volsto1 would leave his ideal 
surgent, it in the eves 
of this man that he should die one of the 
despised and rejected as it had been that 
Christ should be crucifed. It has been 
an ever-present question in my mind 
whe ther Leov, le ft alone in those feeble 
last would not have sought the 
sacrament of the Church. The two did 
this secretary and 


just ve- 
personally dear, 
she 


pure, re- 


Was aS necessary 


day S, 


stop ata monastery 
he—vou remember, but they went on. 
I have so often wondered what Leov 
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done had he been alone. 
1 at the railway station soon after, 


have 


wor Countess Volsto1 begging out- 
You 
friend of a life- 
ind | am not even permitted to 


, 
permission to say farewell. 
ber her ery, © he 


s last words.’ \h, ’ there 
again —the incompatibility of the 
| and the ideal! It ts 


ike One despair.” 
\nd is there 
tion?’ | begged. 
\Ime. Berentskaya 
k her head. “I do not 


" 
she 


ho recon- 


anSWE red, 


Che sincerity of Tolstot 
ve often heard ques 
ed in Russia. He 1s 
in his own land. the 
ntain-pe ak as 18 Dos 
vski, with his bound 
ly suggestive philoso 

and, knowing the 
sian, | find it not dith 

It to understand the 
son. But to question 
sincerity, It 1S incon 

vable! 

Once after he had been 

ngerously ill, Mme. Be 

ntskava Was invited to 
Yasnaya Polyana. Tolsto1 


still in bed and weak. 


“And now, Leov, tell 


said Mme. Berent- 
KaVa as she Sat down by 

bedside, “since you 
nave been so neal death, 
tell me what you think of 
the beyond.” 
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One might linger forever in this sunny 


paradise; as a matter of fact, | shal! 
be away to the Novinskys’ summer 
place as soon as the lake clears. No 


messeze from Dmitri Nikolaievitch out 
of the dark. My life is a i 
Lhousand | mptine sses, 
\Ime. Novinska went to Tver before 
the ice broke, but just now 
the lake is an impasse and 
the only road to Bortnaka 
is a hundred versts around 
the Russian 
roads, dithcult at any time 
and bottomless in spring. 
| remember Mme. Novin- 


ska’s narration ot how the 


House of a 


shore ovel 


doctor of O drove all 
night with fresh horses 
every hour—once when 
M. Novinsky was ill—only 
tO assure her that she was 


doing all that Was possi- 
ble, drink huge draughts 
of coffee, snatch a tysh- 
pasty and then drive all 
day back again. 

| have been making pil- 
erimages these days to all 
the Wwe Il-be love d haunts ot 
my Bagdad—to the inti- 
mate sketches of Russian 
life at the Tretyakov gal- 
lery, and the Verestsha- 
gins, Oriental and opulent 
and shimmering with heat; 
to Gelza last night at the 
ballet, dancing her fan- 
tasie Belgique, gleaming in 
red and gold and trumpet- 
cle ar, the apothe OSIS of the 


\ strong emotion passed : St Larne eee Belgian spirit; to Kolokol 
over Volstoi’s face and for ne Bess inde sabia and | spe nsky and, not 
ome minutes he did not least, to the pigeons at the 

iswer. And then, turning Spasskaya gate. 
his shaggy gaze upon her, he replied, Of one thing | am certain—never 
“Elena Ivanovna—I assure you, so again shall I be free from Russia. Foot- 


ereat is my sense of sin that if I believed 
that I must carry it with me beyond this 
life, | could not be responsible.” And 
he fell back trembling. 
“Is it true, then,” | begged of Mme. 
Berentskaya, ‘that Polstoi did not be- 
lieve in the continuity of identity after 
death, in a personal immortality?” 
Again Mme. Berentskava answered, 
sadly and slowly, “I do not know.” 





loose, | must always turn eastward. It 
flashes various colors through me, this 
modern Byzantium; feel 
positively iridescent with the radiance 

pvorgeous, barbaric 
thing that the 
me. 


sometimes | 


unleashing every- 
\nglo-Saxon has tamed in 
\ curious dream which has haunted 
me since childhood has returned—the 
dim of a Byzantine courtyard, a 
blue sky above, columns ineffably gray 


cool 
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and old, the soft pad, pad of slave feet 


in the dust, and a woman, lying near a 
pool, dreaming passionate dreams. [he 
image had been long allaved until it 
came to life again in this Oriental Rus 
Sla. sometimes again this” tragrant, 


melancholy old land calls to something 


strange and deep within me I seem to 


he al the Nubians singing again at night 
on the Nile, and vet I no longer thrill. 
\ strange white peace fills my soul; at 


the he art of the turbulence hes infinite 


repose \ quiet hand has been laid upon 
mie I feel all the hopes and loves of all 
the ages breaking about me and _ the 


beauty and pathos of lite become 
| 


nant, unendurable. It is not h 


poig 
ippine SS, 
IS It this paint 


And yet 


] 
it draws me, the m 


all this brooding land draws me irre 
sistibly. Like death, Russia throws 
evervthing into greatel signihncance. 


Dante’s blessedness. Per 
Beside It, 
Howing between its 


Perhaps It 1s 
haps it is—who can detine it? 
placid English life 
lush banks seems spiritually flat and com- 

Something so. fat 
ter and deeper is here, that for 


monplace strange! 
and SWe¢ 
one second of it one would not exchange 
In both 


a far clearer 


ten vears of cheerful security 
America and the Orient lies 


happiness than in Russia \merica 
strong, youthful, certain; the lotus East 
with its suggestion of eternal peace the 
junk sails in the purple mists, and the 


temple bells calling across the little val 


stery of 
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levs. And yet I must always retur 
this ‘Something homely and | 
nant “i 


Yes, | comprenend, Dmitri Niko! 
vitch, though vou no longer bare for 
and 
or there 
become for me the sum 


melancholy 
still he re 


its struggle, its 
whether you live 
vond, 


crown of its porgnance. 


have 


Bortnaka, / 
last! 
and 


Bortnaka at Russian count 
beloved by and n 
adding another adorer, though an alier 
Dmitri Nikolaievitch’s Russian count: 
I left Moscow 1n the late afternoon ai 
journeyed by night, an eerie white nig 
halt closed the 
day and invested the world with a gra 
Summer travelers acro 
Siberia must needs carry blue curtains t 


poet peasant 


which only curtains 


ghostly charm. 


defend themselves against this pervasiy 
half-light. Without these blue guard 
the journey may add to itself as expe 
ence, but it sadly dete riorates aS a jour 
ney Sleep is out of the question, an 
the sense s, overstrained by the continu 
as ragged as the beggar 
who peer out of the stations. Verst afte 
verst, hour after hour, the plain unwind 
endle ssly, monotonously, like wool fron 
a skein. Objects fringe ghostily; tree 
blur in the half-light and grow prete: 
naturally large. \ primitive terror 
sweeps through one’s limbs. The eart! 


OUuS light, are 


is off its orbit, running wild in space. 





VEHICLE WHICH SCURRIES OF! 


THROUGH THE DUST 
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s to the eternal hills for deliver skys I have always seen in far more 
it there is not even arise in the — formal environment 
With midnight springs up VI lle. Novinska and three big hunting 
promise of respite from the dogs—-from the Czar’s kennels-—with 
shadow creeps re assurinely OVE! two lordly vouths In hunting togs, cou- 
h, but it is dusk and not dark sins just home on furlough, are standing 
\rt eleven the sun dips below the it the pier with a fringe of barefooted 
at two-thirty it balances it peasant maids in the background, all 
1 on the rim of earth like a flat aflutter in their gay aprons. It is an 
range, spilling a crimson and event and | am the event! \s for me, | 
st Hood over the world. The re feel myself immersed in peace. | could 
cycle has begun again. It is a deposit myself on the pier, never to sti 
mood, and yet [ am not lonely except to watch the wind moving among 
curiously, half pensively, half the piny trees or follow the uncouth 
hly content Am | not bound for shadows on the lake. 


1 and the tarts and the limes? 


the illusion ot 


Ss, agaln place IS 

era With every new spot, Dmitri 

ievitch, it seems to me, must 
)» 

il \ message must Walt at Bort- 


train de posits me at what should 
but, by the tale ot the 
It is a dusty 


travelers in 


hour. 


early 
a day we I] advanced 
station inside which 


cks are drinking tea, 


ler their tongues. 


sucking sugar 
A shy little pe asant 
buttercups and daisies 
r the love of God and the aid of the 
inded”’ a kindly little 
nt to ask her if she fancies gooseberry 
rts, but I have time to fumble for 
ntTO a 


offers me 
] 


creature. I 


only 


penny and clamber cavernous 


cle which scurries off through the 
in the direction of the boat. What 
calash is I have never known, but 
it rickety, swinging shell, threatening 


Into the ele- 
Imagination. 


to day 


ery moment to dissolve 
nts, satishes entirely my 
: rhaps | 


uund for 


am not 


Bortnaka 


exigent 


\frer two hours we begin turning into 
and the captain who looks 
Novinska’s guests comes to 


mall bay, 
frer Mme. 
int out what seems to me a 
verlooking the lake. 


OUSE with white 


village 
| discern a great 
pillars, half encircled 
1S, and backed on three 
forest—M. Novinskvy’s ancestral 
rooftree. An old Southern plantation 
lwelling it might be, for the 
somber forest, purely and unmistakably 
An air of leisure 
archal charm lie upon its grassy slopes. 


Will 


St¢ p out from the portico? 


side S by 


dee p 
exce pt 
and a 


Russian. patri- 


lurgenev’s Liza 


The Novin 


Volstoi’s | evin OF 





Of my endless gallery of Russian pict 
which Mlle. Novinska 
heures I shall ever forget. She is wearing 
a broad hat which adds 


ures, few in 
a piquant mys 
tery to the shadows ot het languid eves, 
and trails her white skirts de licate ly Ovel 
the greensward, tall and picturesque 
not an image designed to make 
to abolish 
thin face 


One wish 
search the 
indet the broad hat Cage rly. \ 
fainter tinge of rose follows the curve ot 
the porcelain cheek than when I had 
seen her in Moscow. 

i Phere 


SaVS, aS 


aristocracy. | 


has been no other news,” she 
our pageantry winds up _ the 
slope undel the erees., toward the white 


columns, while two young pe asant lads 


throw themselves on my luggage. “ But 
for the sake of mere we must 
have courage. Who knows?—there may 
he a message any day, any moment. 


| will not so easily believe that all 1s not 
well.”’ I could feel her long fingers trem- 


bling on my arm. 


And this is the hidden source of M. 
Novinsky’s life. I cannot sleep for the 
delight of being here in the heart of the 
country, the background that 
satisfying the 


vields a 
heure so deeps of me. 
Phrough the window I can see the littl 
bas dreaming wanly in the moonlight 
as dream the streets in Whistler’s French 
Beyond sighs the forest, blue- 
black, immense in this pale, nocturnal 
stillnc SS, aS Impene trable as the he art of 


villages. 


Russia itself; above its inchoateness, the 


pines alone venture, tall ship masts 
above the band of black. \ftes the 
open steppe, the forest allays my fears, 
bids me “lay down my heart,” sings 
to me of security. I watch it, fasci- 
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nated, iS [ have watched othe wood- 
lands—the gray-green, elfin forests of 
Ireland, the whispering bamboo groves 
of China lhis forest is tar more enig- 
mat than other forests, tar more 
entient ) ih fastnesses has been 
forged the will of Russia, in such mys 
CCTIC h; been shaped her soul lhe 
ind rise ind talls like a 


chant, like the desire of a 


race. How many strange 
hap ; cem about to 
emerg tenka Razin, 
the / of Nizhni 


Novgorod and Kazan 
days VI. Novinsky’s 
father. VM. Novinsk: 
| must have com 
out of it many times as a 
dreaming little lad, hunt 
tishing, as the 


mnnyg and 


university student, as the 
Young It lie S mvs 
Cte. quiescent now, 


drape d \\ ith mists « aught 


up in white garlands as it 
for a bridal. \ a 
D a ghostly bri 
dal! 


was awakened this 
ny by old Yégor’s 


nd looked out my 


ting roses which shi 

| ited 1 a s| illov bas- 

ket borne by the td 

majordomo. It is the THE OVERS! 

hrst item in her day. REPORTS 
the Bortnaka house 

starts with a formal 


enough hall, paneled in red and hung 


with trophies of the chase, but it soon 
trails otit into a small room where 
ne may dry one’s hunting togs in win- 
ter, and on this side turns into a big 


Ihere are 
floors, 
old 
colored etchings, exquisite Persian rugs 
and embroideries which Mme. and 
MI. Novinsky gathered in Persia. The 
most formal room in the house is a room 
resplendent with 


| 
hvin 


r| 


e-room facing the lake. 
beautiful hardwood 
deeply luxurious divans, some fine 


e usual 


ancestors, opening 
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through French windows on the 
terrace and scented with the fragrat 
Wistarla and the lime walk below. 

‘You will find the house not I 
formal than the inmates,’ Mile. N 
ska had warned me the frst 


The 


moi 
: 
Russian is too wayward to st 


into convention like the British, 
such punctiliousnes 
his, he le aves 1n to 


On this old Ru 


estate life is as su 
Vol 


Levin ever lived, wit 


and as rural as 
patri in¢ 
charm, such as one f 
within the ancestral w 
of the East. 

Bortnaka breakfa t 
a movable feast. Im 
Ine one addicted to ft 
Krench roll and a 
black cottes 
by a ham entire; by 
deep pottery bowl fro 
which cream 1s ladk 
with a silver dipper; | 
monuments of hot bri 


Vene rable ’ 


cup 


contront 


suggestively neighbor 
by jams and marmalad 
the whol guarded 
the end of the table by 
samovar of tea and 
urn of coffee, all 
the eve of peasant maid 
in blue 
take 


mMnocence 


unde 
! 

and red corfs, wih 

advantage of vo 

to leave bacon 


and eggs before you and 
desert you to your fate. 
Luncheon, only less a 


tounding than breakfast, 
is served on the veranda 
under the limes, attended 
by a sapphire-eyed Persian cat who looks 
reflectively to the lake, 
haps, of his own East. 
comes in outdoor togs, for 


dre aming, 
Eve r\ 
every bod, 
swims or walks. Stepan and 
Piotr, very much the land / , have 
been interviewing the forester or inspect- 
ing the wheat in the village beyond, or 
accompanying the official sent by the 
Government to teach the peasant inte Ii- 
gent methods of agriculture. And that 
in itself is another story. I am 
stantly amazed at the time and patience 


pe lr- 


} 


ody 


sails or 


con- 








ND ¢ 


THE SEC 


landowners expend on their peas- 


.. Orit may be that Piotr has 
out hunting with the dogs since 
(here are two teas, one at tout 


the matl arrives—the postmastet 


o te rrihed with | nelish mail that he 
sutright to Mme. Novinska and 
and the other at nine, Rus- 
\nd we dine, too! One 
nges for dinner, but it can hardly be 
d dressing, and afterward there 1s 


nis in twilight, 


rt it 
fashion. 


that wondrous white 
eht which invests all this northland 
th its pale poetry. 

lhe overseer comes with reports of the 
ps, the priest trom that white tower 
ross the lake; an old countess from the 
xt estate, in worn Paris finery. And 
il through the house stream 
f life—of men and dogs and hunting 
nd news of the field and all the intangi- 
ble freshness of things out of doors, and 


rarely good talk. 


the re 18 a 


ihe Russian does not, 
ke the Saxon, leave his conversation 
in the city. The house is full of books 

French novels, English biography, an 
excellent collection of Persia, some of 
them hand like Dmitri 
Nikolaievitch’s neat script. I am never 
sure whether I like rainy days when | 
curl up in the library, watching the 
storm the lake, 
tales of Bagdad, of swirling down the 
ligris in a basket, or the sunny 
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inscribe d in a 


sweep down hearing 


days 





IMMANDEERING OI 


SU), 
he 
> 4) 
¥ 
HORSI HAS BEGUN 
when I betake myself to the forest, 


watching the rafts building or simply 
wandering deeper and deeper among the 

of shadows, looking into the 
leafy Mme. Novinska 
spends much of het time alone Writing 
or working over plans for the estate. She 
feels a greater anxiety for Dmitri Niko- 
laievitch, | am certain, than sh 


ravines 


upper Spaces. 


would 


admit, and in spite of the movement 
through the house, there 1s always—for 


the first time, I confess it—a dread wait- 
ing for one knows not what—from out 
there—like that walking 
with the dead. 


Weary, weary 


How near one comes to the heart of 
life here on this old estate! It accounts 
for much of M. Novinsky’s simplicity, 
the simplicity of people reared away 
from the marts, which no term in the 
world could ever cloud; a of in- 
herited responsibility which no thing and 
no person could would 
burn a thousand tapers to Nicholas the 
Wonder-worker to see my great friend 
once against this old background—un- 
der the rooftree of his fathers. 

To-night there beyond the fields of 
green, under the eaves at the izbas, a 


SCNnS¢ 


evel loose. | 


peasant girl is singing: a wild, wailing 
melody running like a_ silver thread 


through the white night—a melody torn 
from underneath a woman’s heart, an 
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air of unfulhlment. 
de rstand. 


Like 
more cruelly here in the country than in 
the city. lo pay taxes, gold and silver 
that is one thing, but to cut the sinews 
ot war out of your own Hox ks and herds! 


scorpions the war stings—far 


‘| he second commandeering of horses has 
begun. The ukases have been up for 
three wee ks, and since dawn to-day the 
peasants been gathering in the 
square of the whitewashed chapels un- 
der the birches; blotches of gaily ker- 
chiefed women, boys in red and blue 


have 


rubashkas, and old men, torpidly assem- 
bling. How old a Russian 


grows! Phe sky Is a 


peasant 
compassionate 
Volga sky, but It looks down on a scene 
less untroubled. The Government oth- 
cers have come, smart fellows in khaki 
they stand in a cleared 
space of the grassy street among horses 

black and gray and pinto—measuring 
them with a long pole marked with a 
nail at the proper height. A rather 
swaggering othcer, the younger, with a 
cropped tan mustache, who would noc 
waltz badly: the othe a thick-bodied, 
man who would make <a 
both thorough- 


riding trousers; 


red-nostriled 
good fourth at bridge 
going and indifferent to the grumbling 
of the eee, ; 

The older strikes an attitude of au- 
thority, pulling at his mustache, legs far 
apart. “A 
orders, throwing the rope bridle of a gray 
lumbering young 
Little matter to him if this is the last 
horse which Feodor Ivanovitch has to 
plow the grain land. War is war! Asa 
matter of fact, it is not Feodor Ivano- 
vitch’s last horse ’ 
other in the bushes. 
him as if it were, and 
under the dappling birches. Two for- 
pass in fur with shrewd 

lhe cook comes out from the 
rambling kitchen, dressed in pure 
white, his mustache turning up like the 
points of a scimitar, a kmife’ stuck 
through his belt, and makes a few de- 
rogatory comments on the horse. \s a 
matter of fact, the gray proves himself 
no great steed. Feodor I vanovitch clam- 
bers clumsily off again ‘Besides, he 
kicks, your Excellency,” he offers, can- 


show me his paces!’ he 


horse to a peasant. 


he has conce ale d an- 

But he clambers on 
rides him off 
esters C aps 
glance $. 


long, 
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Ah! Dmitri, I un- 


nily. But one officer writes somet! 
ina black book and the other marks 
with a Cross of red paint, \ 
Marva, Feodor Ivanovitch’s wife, si 
beside the beehive and rocks with 
head in her apron. Six from the 
vinsky stables are chosen this time; ; 
One of them is ( Yrlik, who gallops att 
side in the troika. The peasants wat 
them indifferently as they are led aw 
** Neetchevo,” they shrug their shoulde 
‘There is always plenty of everything 
the great house.” 

“How do they feel the war?” | 
of Piotr Pavlovitch, the overseer of t 
estate, an amorphous-bodied, keen ( 
Russian with shaggy hair and eyes f 
apart, a mighty bear-hunter in his tim 

lhe pe asants?”’ He centers | 

gaze on the uncouth faces filmed ov 
with ignorance. ‘ The Germans are ju 
over that hill there, in their minds, an 
if they do not fight the A metzki wil 
come ove! the slope! He 1s a shre wd on 
Da, barishnya—vou hav 
said ot. But his world 1S as big as his Owl 
held. Before this war is finished ther 
will be the devil to pay.”” Piotr Pavlo 
vitch strikes off in the direction of th 
wheat while | turn back to the house. 

At night I hear the horses leaving, lik: 
a great wind rushing through the wood 
Why do they always take them at night? 
All through the hours I awake with a 
sense of uneasiness, the uneasiness that 
I felt in Siberia and that first morning 
in Petrograd—tides of men 
down the white path, fragments of song, 
the trampling of boots and the rumbling 

And then they all drop into an 
which gives back nothing. 


hors« 


the peasant. 


Stre aming 


of guns. 


aby SS 


Natalya Nikolaievna had come out on 
the terrace and we stood looking down 
at the scene in the waning light. It was 
all like a part in a play—far more like a 
play than those realistic scenes from 
Tchekov—Natalya Nikolaievna in her 
white gown and turquoise shawl, slim, 
patrician, inexpressibly lovely; the ba- 
below moving slowly toward the 
house, followed by a train of bright ker- 
chiefs and white blouses—and beyond, 


Ti? \ ce 


the lake, the forest purpling in the dusk, 
the impenetrable background of all this 
simple, patriarchal life. Natalya Niko- 
laievna caught my glance. 
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cv, Amerikanka,” she said, qui- 
In the revolution of 1go5 they 


levery one our own peasants did. 


vel bolted the stable doors and 
our horses and threatened my 
\Iv mother was the only one who 


among the villages. This 1s 
Russia. Va they count 
human, but one of the saints.” 


Only a letter from 


husband, who is now 


post has come. 
r. Vlarva 
er of the battery to which two of 
N vinsky attached. Phe 
s**draw bravely,” he writes. There 
regiment, a little 
ot lhe 
mother dead when 


village 


Ss 
} 
I 


horses Are 
comers 1n the 


and a boy hve. 
found the 


t irned to the 


f seven 
had 
on furlough. 

In the village 

children back to the 

kind to 


Were relatives 


ho 
he carried the 


nes Phe soldiers 


are very 
} ( q j What else Was to 
ne, Feodo1 asks 
No word from Dmitri Nikolaievitch. 


n I endure staring like this 


emptiness! 


| me ca 


lhe world has changed its dim hues 
the col rs ot dav! Phe limes are 
vering the air with fragrance, the 


with liles-of-the-val- 


cuckoo called this morning trom 


IS Carpe Te d 


edge of the forest. Even the 
| the be ard of the old peasant who 
vs that point of land seem to blow 


day the 


ynairly. \ll 
gles het ke VS among the storehouses; 
Ime. Novinska walked down the 
e to the roses this morning without a 
e; Natalya Nikolaievna ts peacock- 
d. Old Yarshin, in of the 


house ke ( pe I 


ter- 


charge 


SIMPLE, 


IMPENETRABLI 
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bath-house, is transporting cans of water 
on long poles over his shoulder. The 
toothle SS old babi and bat (SARI, sitting In 
the grassy doorvards, are nodding thei 
“The young 


heads and whispering. 
God’s hand 1s not against 


} returns 


us. Slava Bogu!’’—Can it be true? The 
message came to Mme. Novinska Ves- 
terday. Only Agatha and I are 


old Agatha rocking and 
weeping with her head in her apron, and 
1—I steal away to the forest. 

| he be loved old fore st! 
with a luminous white, 


us¢ le SS, toothle ss 


Green, veiled 
an indescribable 
ethereal loveliness; black earth, the 
scent of lilies ot the valley everything 
that is transcendently fresh against all 
that is immemorially old. 


opring comes 


on the wing, here in Russia; a sudden 
rush of joy as nowhere else—the resur- 
rection! he rain has left the forest 
fragrant, full of moving currents” of 


lo day a flock 


all and elusive shadow a 


of vellow butterflies flit through the 
labyrinths, tremulously pendent like 
flecks ot g Id In old liqueur. | follow 


them swiftly, eagerly, still deeper and 
deeper into the wood, leaving the needle- 
carpeted road and open spaces for dim 
arcades, hung every day with new and 
delicately moving hlagree. 


| had so often imagined him, but never 


as he came to-day, walking so slowly 
down the forest road. Joy had driven 
me for refuge to the woodland, but | 


hid my eves the trunk of a pine, 
seeking a haven from pain. 


against 
How young 
and buoyant he had been in those other 
days! ‘The gallant body was still held 
proudly, but that faint look of “the man 


who was’! The forest seemed to rock 
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about me. I could only wait 
regarding me intently. 
vou, Amerikanka! | 
dreamed you like this 
he said, a ghost of the old expression 
stirring 1n his eyes. 

One of his hands was crushed. He 
carried his shoulde r 


stopp d 
“Te IS 


painfully. But it . 
was _ his eves that 
held the injury, 
horror that would 
be his till death, 


mystery that could 
never be 
He le aned against 
the buttressed 
trunk of a tree near 
me—that familiar 
movement! as | 
had seen him often 
Wat ching the 
steppe in Siberia, as 
he had leaned 
against the mala- 
chite column that 
day in the cathe- 


share d. 


dral. he light fell 
dimly through the 
trees on his slim, 
dark head. It was 


M. Novinsky of the 
steppe, M. Novin- 
sky of the Islands 
under the Pines, of 
that night at the 
ballet. | could have 
wept for joy and 
orief. 

** How lovely vou 
are in that white frock here in the for- 
est 4merikanka!””’ 

My voice was still lingering in for- 
bidden registers, but, looking up into the 
gray-blue eves, set in Eastern fashion, I 
touched the bandaged sleeve gently, 


very gently, with my fingers. 
**Neetchevo-pravda. It is of no mo- 
ment—truth. The fortunes of the day,” 


he said gently, while his eves continued 
to consider me carefully—as if I had 
been a phantom—and then slowly, won- 
deringly, wandered up to the film of 


green. 


We sat down on an overturned pine 


until he 
came Opposite me in the path, and he 


have 
unde I the trees,” 





YARSHIN 


and, bit by bit, the tale came, sl 
with fewer reserves than an Englis} 
would have shown, with less of ‘# 
ling simplicity,” but with Slavic 
tiveness, repulsion, terror and fas: 
tion. 

“You knew of the treachery an 
Russian officers, a constant giving 
of the most 1m) 
tant plans to 
enemy. Ther 
a scheme am 
three of us to 
the le akage tl 
of us who had bx 
frie nds at schoo] 
Petrograd. We 
knew that it me 
. Not one of 
expected to 1 


turn—I told you 
but that was 
matter. ... Ri 


sians do not feat 


die. We all SCat 


regiments. I cho 
my own... Do y 
remember the Co 
sack who refused t 
desert his horse 

Kashgar? Partial] 
through his hel; 
partially throug! 
an ofhcer, I went 

as a common so! 
dier later as al 
orderly.” 

M. Novinsk 
paused and his eye 
followed the curve 
of the lake. “‘It was worse even than we 
expected,” he continued, after a silence, 
spe aking slowly and distinctly. ‘* Ther 
were terrible things. It was worse than 
any one could have dreamed this side 
inferno. I don’t mean the battle, th 
hghting—that is bad enough. Th 
eternal guns, the filth, the embruting of 
the whole fabric of life—one gets used to 
that. But the tre achery of officers drib- 
bling all that life through their hands 
like water—shells and shells—and no 
guns. Guns and no shells. Guns and 
shells that—do not fit. Can vou imagine 
what it is to trap men in their trenches 
empty-handed—to be riddled with shell- 





te red into diffe rent 
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re? To watch them helpless like chil 
hig 


en—big as oxen—clamberin 


and daze es 


German steel, waiting for comrades to 


trenches—slow facing 
that they may take their guns. 

N aa il h. One must 

vet Why those young giants did 
t choke their officers with bare hands 
Out of the trenches, wave afte 

e, helpless bavonet charges! \ gun 
money, but a man ts only—a man. 
those peasant bal in Siberia are 


eding men—and in Russia besides 
ir ra ; Millions of men for 
asking, but guns are scarce! And 
ff-ofhcers at the back in a wood 

ting mushrooms! A le D that 

ppery held of blood es 

\ yellow butterfly winged past us, 
ging like a golden mote 1n the sub- 

ied gloom. 

“And wi ft the regiment?” | 


re athe d, tentative lv. 


Dmitri Nikolaievitch roused himself 


rom the reverie into which he had fallen. 
His voice plodded on. “I was with the 
giment ten days and then it was neces- 
for some one to go into Gertnany. 
We had our observations, but they had 
be verifed for absolute certainty. It 
as a matter of lots. We drew before 
we went and I had the lucky number. — | 
went. Of that J can never t y. At 
was dithcult terribly 
difhcult. Luckily | am 
ne Russian who speaks 
lan 
have the reputation for 
peaking them. I had a 
been at school in Ger- 
many Gas, | know 
them very well. If my 
German had been less 
perfect, or if I had ever 
been for one instant 
afraid for my life—my 
life would not have 
been worth a kopeck. 
They are efhcient, but 
lupid. Two weeks | 
was in Germany, and 
then I came back. | 
traveled once in a day 
coach with an officer 
mainly by night—any 
way, every way. It was 
easier getting over than OLD “ 


Puavges as well as We 





out of 


But I arrived. It 
what | had set out to do. | 
could have come home then. | joined 
the troops again. [I den’t know why; 
perhaps it was only a barbarian’s desire 
to fight.”” He put his hand to his head 
with the same troubled gesture of ‘the 
man who was.” “That was when this 
came. It 1s glorious to have something 
happen to your body after you had seen 
with your eves. It’s a point 


back, | assure Vou. 


Was done 


something 
bright and hard to fx your mind besides 


‘ ; 


at. Perhaps | had not counted on ly- 
ing a day and a night in No Man’s 
Land,” he added, with a smile. ‘Tl wen- 
ty-four hours of staring up at a gray sky 
with those oxen-like creatures crawling 
trying to get back to the 
And the rain, the everlasting 
rain—sodden, like Gorki’s rains. Andret 
was in the same regiment. It was he 
who found me. Have you read the pa- 
pers two weeks, three weeks ago? Seven 
othcers—they were hanged.” 

Whe forest roared past me like the tor- 
rent of a night sea. M. Novinsky sat 
resting his head on his hand, staring 
into the depths of the wood. Krom the 
distance came the sound of the foresters 
singing—the fragrance of lilies-of-the- 
valley rose from the black earth, sweet 
and unendurable! But | was far from 
the forest. I was again on a trans- 


over one, 
tre nches. 





BABUL”’ SITTING IN THE GRASSY DOORYARDS 
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Siberian train, watching a gaunt heure 
relaxed agalnst the cushions, his eves 


turned moodily on the steppe. 


‘Dmitri Nikolaievitch,”’ | found cour- 


ave atter a silence, looking at the sensl- 
tive prohle of the man at my side rei 
was not one?” 


MM. Novinsky turned his eyes to me 
to steady me. we) st was, .dmeri- 
* he said, slowly. "F3 

It had to 


is Il 


As long as | live, 
the scent of pines oO1 
of lilies, the 
a lake lapping 
against the 


sound of 


shore, 
will bring two words 
grave, un-Eng- 
and I shall 


swarthy 


Wm a 
lish voice, 
see a face 
tramed between can- 
dle ; the 
f a uniform gleam 
like the 
Mother 


decorations 


We richly 

1 le of the 
he dark door” 

: opened To 


(; ai. 


We sat in quiver- 
aching 
nh the mcompre- 
hensibl futility of 
life and M. Novin 
sky staring again with his head on his 
hands 
‘| am happy that America ts yours to 
return to, .dme? = 
its un-Enghlish timbre roused itself after a 


voice with 


pause. “But you will never forget 
Russia. It will always remain some- 
thing tragic, magnetic, to be remem- 
bered? Perhaps these are the last davs 
We shall have together and | must 


speak out my heart; that is the Slav. 
It may be that in Peking you have heard 
that | ama worshipet of women. I am. 
But you are the 


we II. 


| worship all beauty. 


woman I have 


first ever known 

You cannot know what it means, you 
vour joy-—against this old unhappiness 
so intrinsically a part of me It is un- 





y dear—this experience. If | 
loved you less—I should ask more of 


But I prize you as you are.... | 


spe akab 


you. 
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love Vou as you are unIgue 


singul 
I tremble lest this Old World d 
your fountain of joy.” 
| could hot look at VI. Novinsky. I} 
terror of night and the 
as on that day 
world without this ng 


steppe seem 


1 


Howing over me at tli 
cathedral. Lhe 
ure—so simple, 
derstanding—it was dull, unimaginabl 
Into whatever paths of the heart lit 


might lead me, 


SO ge ntl » SO subtly ul 


would neve he th 
one. desired. | FOS 
from the pine wher 
we had been sitting 
putting my hand t 
my throat to free it 
from ache. What 
mattered the world 
Old or New 
without this tender 


heure! 

*T shall always re- 
turn.” [ tried to 
choke back my tears. 
‘**Something com- 
pe Ile d me he re | do 
not know what and 
I shall always return. 
| love ‘ 


We were again on 


Russia.’ 


the needle-carpeted 


road, Orlik’s road, 
ARI IN THAT 
Eni .”? moving toward a lit- 
tle woodland bridge 
under the _ high- 
vaulting trees. M. Novinsky stopped 
now as we came to a turn in the forest 
road, subdued and fragrant from a 


thicket of a delicately flowering white 
bush. 

‘Russia has given me a soul,” I re- 
peated, avoiding him and looking up at 
my dim green comrades, the trees, blind- 
ly struggling against a cold gray tide. 
**T shall always return.” 

He had never kissed my hands before, 
after the manner he bent 
over them as if it were a rite. 


{ merikanka,’ he — said 


searching my face with a terrible earnest- 


of his race; 
slowly, 


ness. ** Russia 1s not a land to which one 
returns with joy. If it were not my own 
country, perhaps I should love it less 
than other lands—lands of sunshine and 
freedom. If she were at 
or less unhappy—I might leave her. But 
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upheaved | 


struggling, 


You love 


Is now, 


ind to her. Russia, but 


not know Russia. The Russia 
is the Russia of to-day; what 
Russia of to-morrow will be no one 
We are on the brink of change. 


] 


and everything 


ites IS going into the melting-pot, 


mng one loves 


vhat will emerge no one can Say. 


shall evolve into a great free 


me We 

n / Me but what is one man’s 
me in the evolution of a race? For 
ext hundred vears we are going to 
the most unhappy people in the 


if one 
a thing I have almost for- 
mean the 


In my case, can envisage 


er rsonal 


it may loss of every- 

¢—oft estates, of home, even this old 
Jortnaka. . . . It is a Novinsky tradi- 
of which we are proud—our long 


for Russia’s freedom. But we are 
r Ss and the 


for which we ar 


frst new uncouth forces 
democracy 
little place fol us. He 
with a whimsical smile, 
looked out of 
the road, the 
sharpened in_ white 


striving 
adde d 


but 





| have 
latter 
his eves. He 


iriness 


tared down contours of 
lines of 
‘But 
1 } i q do you not see, it 1S 


race 
iin as he turned again to me. 
here to this chaos, 


» one knows what—with your cleat 


ruel to bring you 
tle to happine SS TL/ } 

| could feel the taut fhgure quivering 
the leash. He 
\ 

Viv choice was In my 


1 
IS eves were compelling me, 


ndet had resigned me. 
own hands. But 
wistfully 
juestioning, exploring my soul, burning 
mut the of me with the in- 


emotion of the Slav. And that 


very essence 


tense 


[THI 


AND NIGHT IN NO MAN’S LAND” 


prescience of which had 
that passion ot the 
Kast was drawing me now trresistibly to 
this man lifted up in pain 
I closed my eves. Myself. my country, 
I knew that 


| had a Sense 


Inte nsity, the 
drawn me overseas 


be fore me. 


my hope, and my ambition 
| was pledging them all. 
of pathos as at the closing of a chapter. 
Of irresolution There lay my 


to light at 


hone. 
world, in those hres ready 
my touch. 

‘] shall not return—TI shall stay in 
whatever your destiny—what- 
ever the destiny of this Old World—it ts 
mine, Dmitri Nikolaievitch 
Raskolnikoff—vyou know 

He was trembling violently as I said 
the last words, but he put his free hand 
on my hair and turned me toward him 


ID 
INUSSI1a 


Sonia and 
tore the r.”” 


M. Novinsky of my memory. “ Your 
whole life—do you understand— your 
whole life Pe His Voce Was steady, but 


his face was pale and straining, his eves 
touched with = the the 
Slav. 

‘My wholelife, Dmitri Nikolaievitch!”’ 


My soul seemed holding out her woman 


mysticism of 


hands to this dim, questing face and 
these darkening eves. “Together.” 

Sr RE Baa OD 

lhe passion of the East—sweeping mi 
up in its embrace—lifting me on full 
flood-tides—wrapping me in mystic fire. 
His arms closing about me—his body 
exquisitely near. \ torrent rushed 
through me like the wind in the forest, 
but at the heart was peace. Strange, 
sweet tides bore me far, far out—out 
out—to unknown seas! Something 


poignantin Russia—yes, I had touched it. 


END 
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BY FREDERIC ( 


aan ome eH I control of the Med 
=~, he < iterranean is the crux of 
Min be the war. \bout this 
rf 4% great territory, extend- 
sa ay ine from Gibraltar to 
and from 






rsla, 
Center &) Seba Wied to the 


Eitan the 
will ultimately turn. 

None of the warring powers have been 
willing to discuss the Mediterranean 
question. Possibly none of them dare 
discuss their ambitions and their fears. 
he question is too complicated. — Its 
discussion IS too hazardous to existing 
alliances lhe whole Near-Eastern 
question 1s ke pt in the dark because of 
the dangers of a frank declaration of 
policy to the relations of the 
powers. 

In this territory the war had its begin- 
ning. Upon this area the thoughts of 
the chancelleries of England, Germany, 
\ustro-Hungary, France and 


pe ace 


several 


Russia, 


the Balkan States have long been cen- 
tered. lhe conflict involves the Bal- 
kans, lurkey, Asia Minor, Mesopo- 
tamia, the north coast of Africa, and the 


control of the water routes through Gib- 
raltar to India, as well as the railroad 
routes from Hamburg to the Persian 
Gulf. The political and industrial life 
of all these peoples is involved in this 
struggle. For the greater part of a 
century they have been sacrificed to the 
controversies of the greater powers. If 
the titanic conflicts over this part of the 
globe can be settled, the Belgian, French, 
and Russian questions are probably open 
to solution. 

Civilization after civilization rose and 
fell about the Mediterranean. For cen- 
turies it was the ce nter of the world. It 
might again become one of the world’s 
centers if freed from the struggle for its 

ntrol 

Moreover, the 
complicated, the 


at stake are so 
rights of so many 


issues 


nations and millions of innocent people 


settlement of terms of 
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are so involved, that the issues cannot 
left to the arbitrament of force. ‘T] 
must be adjusted by negotiation. N 
the negotiations of victors and \ 
quished, but the negotiations of an 
selhsh tribunal or nation thinking 
terms of ultimate justice, of permane 
and of far-flung freedom. 

Phe war will only come to a pern 
nent end when the Mediterranean bas 
eases to be the obi ct of exclusive pe 
And the United States is tl 
only power involved in the war that ca 
visualize the issues involved, or repr 
sent the rights of the weaker states an 
the neutral world. 

\ generation ago Great Britain w 
supreme in the Mediterranean. She wa 
the protector of the “sick man of | 
rope,” and she remains supreme in tl 
Mediterrane an to-day. She control 
both ends of the sea, at Gibraltar and th 
Suez Canal, and—far more important 
the only routes of trade and commer 
from Europe to the Orient. German 


security, 


Session. 


has challe nged this control. Her Dra 
nach Osten 1s a drive at the heart of th 
British Empire. This is the impass« 


between the two nations. 

The imperialistic ambitions of Ger 
many are susceptible of two interpreta 
tions. They may be military, or they 
may be only economic and industrial 
In all probability they are both. In any 
event they threaten the status quo and 
the balance of of Europe; for 
economic imperialism usually ripens into 
political conquest. 


p wer 


Thirty vears ago, in German 
statecraft, in co-operation with Ger- 
man finance and German industry, en- 
tered upon a program of penetration 
into Turkey, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
and western Asia. But little attention 
was paid to German activities until 1898, 
when the Kaiser made his dramatic 
visit to Constantinople and declared 
himself to be the eternal friend of the 
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t 
il 


I 


Porte. But fron 
mind of the ruling classes in Ger- 
y and the diplomacy of Europe have 
more concentrated on th 


’ 


HI 


r th: 


i OI ** drive to the | 


HEAR] 


it day to 


is “great 


ast’’ than 


ther imperialistic subject. The 


ties 


[> 


ot Germany 


in South Africa, 


icin and Kiao-chau have been 


vely little importance 
vith the colossal project for the 


of a leuton 


be known 


as J 


orocco incident’ 


lit 


1c “Cretan episode.” 
pan-German 


st steps in this 
were taken 
were secured for the building of 

in Asia Minor 
sions of the most far-reaching kind 
brained in 1898 on the o 


in Idsse 


St 


In com- 


I mpire which 


i 


Was part Of It, 


' he n con- 


ibsequent 


ecasion ot 


f the Kaiser to Constantinople. 


To 
I 


ter CONCESSIONS COVETE d the Bag- 


lta 


iti 


hye " 


he 


ay project, 


to the Orient,” 
entering wedge and the agency fot 


nate control of 
and Asia Minor. 


ration is the 


mm. It is the 


“the bridge from 


whic h was to 


the 


Kor 


prelude t 


hirst ste 


Balkans, 
financial 
» political 
p in con- 


ailwav was promoted by the 


Bank, which derived immense 


estimate d at seventy million dol- 


trot 


n its hnancing and building. It 
be built by the 
smanns, and would provide an 


Kr 


upps and 


t fol the great industries of western 


nany. 


} 
\si 
an 


if lia, 


to 
rt 


OF! 


D¢ in effect 


\W he n comple ted the railway 


a continuous Euro- 


atic system beginning at Ham- 


d extending 
Constantinople, 
the Tigris River Valley, and on 


the Persian Gulf. 


he greatest 


d. 


the railway cones 


railw 


Asi 
It 


ay 


through Berlin, 


a Minor, 


was To be 


systems 1n 


ssions were not un- 


the Federal 


Pacific 


rail 


ways just 


\ the ir terms 


bul 


1, and Op- 


but Turkey was to 


the grants made by 
ernment to the 
ter the Civil War. B 
ermany was to finance, 
te the railways, 
irante 


e the interest on the 


securities. 


if the railways was not profitable, 


J 
\nd 
Purke 


y failed t 


meet 


het 


financial 


hligations, then, under the implied con- 
tions of such concessions and obliga- 


( 
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tions, Germany would step in and as- 
sume substantial control of the Govern- 
ment of Turkey. And as the railway 
was constructed primarily for military 
considerations and as the profits taken 
by the concessionaires were very eCxol 
bitant, it was quite likely that such a 
political receivership would follow. 

The road began on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosporus. The main line was seven- 
teen hundred miles in length. ‘There 
were branch lines to important Mediter- 
ranean ports. It connected with othe: 
lines running south through Palestine 
which ended on the outskirts of the 
desert perilously close to the Suez Canal 
and Egypt. Branch lines ran eastward 
to Persia, which is under British and 
Russian control. And finally, and most 
menacing of all, the main artery ran on 
from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, where 
a German naval base connected with a 
German railway beginning at Hamburg, 
and Berlin would menace India, Aus 
tralia, East Africa, British imterests in 
China and the Pacific Ocean. The rail 
way was to have been open for trafhe 
in 1917. 

The Bagdad Railway, “the bridge to 
the Orient,’ was: 

1) A drive at the very heart of 
Great Britain; it menaced Egypt, the 
keystone of her empire. It threat ned 
the Suez Canal and British control of 
the Mediterranean. It was the gravest 
danger the British Empire had had to 
face since Napoleon. It was like the 
Spanish Armada in its significance. It 
threatened two centuries of empire 
building. 

2) It meant the ultimate control of 
Turkey with her twenty million people, 
western Asia and the Balkan States as 
well. 

3) Immense opportunities for over- 
seas financing, for trade, commerce and 
industry were involved in the control of 
this vast territory. It was the richest 
unexploited portion of the earth. Its 
potentiality to Germany was colossal. 
It meant an economic empire like that 
of Great Britain. And even without 
preferential tariffs or the closed door, 
Germany would be able to control the 
industrial life of the country. 

Other concessions only less valuable 
than the railway were included in the 
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grant. There were land grants on either 
side of the railway amounting to twelve 
thousand six hundred square miles. Up- 
ward of one hundred thousand acres 
were transferred to the concessionaires 
for the raising of cotton. Wheat prod- 
ucts to free Germany from the outside 
world, and raw cotton which would re- 
lieve her from dependence on the United 
States and England, could be raised on 
There 


the lands Asia Minor. were 
other concessions for mines, for oil, for 
the building of docks, harbors, ware- 


houses, and exclusive privileges of other 
kinds. Asia Minor is rich in minerals, 
and only irrigation is needed to bring 
back a civilization similar to that which 
prevailed in ancient times, when twelve 
million people subsisted from the prod- 
ucts of the Euphrates-Tigris delta. Al- 
ready the control of banking and finance 
was in the hands of the Deutsche Bank, 
which was slowly devitalizing Turkish 
institutions, just similar activities 
had devitalized Rumania. 

[his is the economic bond between 
Germany and Turkey. This explains 
the commanding importance of Turkey 
and Asia Minor to the financial and com- 
mercial classes. They offer a market for 
the surplus wealth of Germany. It is 
potentially one of the greatest markets in 
the world, as it is the only one left un- 
appropriated by the other powers. 


as 


\lmost every class in Germany was 
vitally interested in this project, and its 
terms and_ possibilities were widely 
known and discussed. 

The intellectuals and the pan-Ger- 
man historical group visualized a Ger- 
manic Empire beginning at the Bal- 
tic and the North Sea and extending 
through Austro-Hungary, the Balkans, 
‘Turkey, Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 
down to the Persian Gulf. It was a 
vision of empire similar to that of Rome 
in the days of Hadrian. It was an em- 
pire of one hundred and sixty million 
people under the hegemony of Germany. 
And the intellectuals and romanticists 
dramatized this vision just as they 
dramatized the Kaiser as the lineal suc- 
cessor of the Caesars; just as they identi- 
fied modern Germany goss the old Holy 
Roman Empire. 


The Junkers, 


the feudal aristocracy, 
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which is probably the most react 
ary caste in Europe, saw in the 
ritorial expansion of Germany the 
ical development of the plans laid 
Frederick the Great and continued 
Bismarck. To the ruling caste it m« 
an empire like that of Louis XIV 
Napoleon, an empire ruled by Pru: 
and Prussia in turn ruled by themsel 
During the last twenty-five y 
the industrial classes have become \ 
powerful in Germany. Our text-bh 
portrayals contain very little refere: 
to this group which has come into - 
since the constitution of 1871 was w 


ten. It has arisen in Germany just a 
did in Great Britain and the Unit 
States. And to-day, with the agraria 


or Junkers, it forms the ruling class 
Germany. It is quite possible that th 
big industrials —-the Krupps, 
Mannesmanns, the great banking 
financial institutions—exercise more 
power than do the Junkers, despite 
constitutional privileges which the lat 
enjoy. 

The great -industrials are identi! 
with this vision of empire as an op} 
tunity for German trade, industry, a 
commerce. And these industrials 
turn are closely identified with the gr 
exploiting banks, the Deutsche Bar 
the Dresdener Bank, the Darmstad 
B. ink, and several others. Probably 
class in Germany is more insistent uj 
the validation of German claims in | 
key and Asia Minor, in the dream « 
Mittel Europa, linked together by 
Zollverein, than are the powerful ind 
trial classes of the Rhenish Westphal 
districts of western Germany. 

Finally the German people are int 
ested in this project because of the o 
let it offers for the surplusage of ed 
cated men, for immigration into lan 
where the German would not lose | 
connection with his mother count: 
while the working classes saw in it mea 
of employment not only at home, b 
in the development of these new ter! 
tories. 

The Drang nach Osten commanded t! 
adherence and support of a great part 
the German Empire. It is linked 


with the national claims of the Germa 


people to the right of expansion. 


It 


looked to the only unappropriated part 
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the globe. It was an opportunity like 
which England enjoys in South 
a, Egypt, India and her colonies; 
ch France enjoys 1n Morocco, Tunis, 
\lgiers.* 
Germany and the German people are 
bably more interested in the valida- 
f claims in Mittel Europa, Turkey, 
| western Asia than in all of the othe: 
nies of the empire or for any annexa- 
nin France, Belgium, or Russia 


For vears England, France, and Rus- 
nave been ende avoring to block the 
lding of the Bagdad Railway and the 
e of Germany toward the southeast 
liplomacy, by financial boycotts, and 
ther means. This has been the hid- 

n war in Europe for twenty years. It 
been so recognized by diplomats and 


ign secretaries. It is the suppressed 


ise of more international ill-feeling 
n any other single incident, Morocco 
ided. For, as international affairs 
viewed by the chancelleries of Eu- 
pe, the Dra? ich Osten was a drive at 


balance of power, the Franco-Rus- 
in alliance, and the whole British 
npire It involved the control of an 
mpire of one hundred and sixty million 
ple. 
Phe real impasse was betwee n Ger- 
ny and England. It was an impasse 
that of negro slavery; like the 
between Rome and Carthage. 
remains so to this day, and will con- 
tinue to so remain unless it 1s settled by 
recognition of the rights of all the 
intries. If it cannot be settled by 
gotiations, it can only be temporarily 
ttled by a decisive military defeat; and 
ich a defeat will leave the issue just as 
ndetermined as it is to-day. At some 
time or other the disinterested mind of 
the world must solve the Middle Europe 
juestion if we are to have permanent 
, and if this vast territory—for cen- 
turies the centel of the C1V ilized world 
to enyoy the advantage S and blessings 


npasse 


peace 


T peace. 
lo the Foreign Office and the ruling 
lasses of England the life of the British 
Empire is menaced by the German drive 
to the east. It is a military menace. 


lhe existence of the empire is threat- 
the 


ened, fot Bagdad Railway would 
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make it possible to place German and 
Turkish soldiers alongside of the Suez- 
Canal and Egypt in a third of the time 
that English soldiers could be brought 
by sea. Moreover, the German terminus 
on the Persian Gulf would be a naval 
base from which the German fleet could 
strike quickly at British possessions in 
the Far East, in close communication 
with Berlin. Thus the Bagdad Railway 
under exclusive German control threat- 
ens the integrity and the existence of the 
British Empire. 

Che Bagdad Railway is also a stand- 
ing menace to British control of the 
Mediterranean. It threatens the empire 
which she has so laboriously built up 
from Gibraltar to Persia, and with it 
the power to dominate the Mediterra- 
nean at Gibraltar and Port Said. 

The life of the British Empire is 
threatened in another Way. The food- 
supply of England comes from Australia, 
from India and other dependencies. 

In addition, the whole industrial and 
financial fabric of Great Britain would 
be in peril if German ambitions, as in- 
terpreted in Great Britain, were carried 
out. For the Bagdad Railway is a 
continuous railway from Hamburg to 
the Persian Gulf. It is an industrial 
as well as an imperial menace. 

England’s investments in Egypt, east- 
ern Africa, Australia, India, and the Far 


East amount to at least six billion 
dollars. This represents loans, railways, 
mines, plantations, privileges of all 
kinds. England 1S the great creditot 


nation of the world. Her overseas loans 
alone amount to twenty billion dollars. 
And the financial and investing classes 
are the ruling classes. Lhe y are the old 
landed aristocracy, enriched by ground 
rents, mines, tenements, and railways. 
This class controls the House of Lords. 
It controls the conservative party. It 
has great influence with the foreign and 
diplomatic service as well. And all these 
interests were potentially menaced by 
the German drive to the east 

British shipping supremacy was threat- 
ened by railway competition. Eng- 
land’s shipping tonnage amounted to 
about twenty-one million tons 
1915), or about 40 per cent. of the 
world. A great part of this is engaged 
in Oriental trade. Two-thirds of the 
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ships passing through the Suez Canal are 
of British registry. The Bagdad Rail- 
way threatened maritime profhts. It 
threatened possibly two billion dollars 
invested in shipping. It would substi- 
for « 


tute carnage by land arriage by 
water. It was a maritime as well as an 
imperial drive at the heart of Great 
Britain. 


kngland is also the world’s clearing- 
house. Lombard Street is the finan- 
cial center of the world. [he commerce 
of every clime enters the ports of Eng- 
land for storage and _ trans-shipment. 
And the financial supremacy of England 
is largely dependent upon financial op- 
erations incident to the carriage of the 
world’s commerce. A_ railroad from 
Central Europe to the Indian Ocean 
threatened Lombard Street. It threat- 
ened the century-long control by Eng- 
land of the distribution of the products 
of the world. British exports and im- 
ports passing through the Mediterranean 
amounted (1916 billion, six hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. This is 
carried almost wholly in British ships. 
It is cleared through British banks. It 
is traded in by British merchants. 

British industry was menaced by the 
German trade peril, for the Bagdad 
Railway would permit industrial Ger- 
many to place the products of her mills 
and factories in the Far East as well as 
in the Near East in much less time and 
possibly at less cost than they could be 
carried by sea. 

In addition, the English colonial 
service, the opportunities for younger 
sons in India, Egypt and elsewhere, the 
opportunities for employment, were 
placed in jeopardy by the possible su- 
premacy of Germany in this part of the 
world, 
colonial posse ssi1ons. 

Just as the Junker and the business 
classes in Germany—and with them the 
foreign office and the united 
in their dreams of German conquest or 
expansion, so the same interests in Great 
Britain are awake to the fear that the 
structure of the British Empire will be 
undermined by the success of this un- 
dertaking. This is why the Bagdad 
Railway is so portentous. This is why 
the drive to the east is so critical. The 
control of the Mediterranean, and with 


to one 


press—are 


and with it the menace to English- 
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it Turkey and western Asia, is the | 
stone to one empire and the drean 
another. 

The interests of France and Ru 
while not so vital as those of Engl. 
were likewise menaced by German 
bitions 1 in the Near E ast. It was a we 
driven in between Russia and Fra 
It ended the centuries-long ambitio: 
Russia for the Dardanelles. It pla 
the billions of dollars loaned by Fra 
to Russia, Turkey and the Balkans 
jeopardy. For France has always | 
the favored sey 008% nation in tl 
countries. Her loans to Turkey al 
aggregate four ‘eid million doll: 
or four times those of Germany. 
the French bankers and railroad build 
and concession-seekers were ambiti 
for Syria, just as Russia was ambitic 
that her Cossacks should penetrate | 
northern Asia Minor and secure a R 
sian port upon the Mediterranean. 
addition, the alliance of France 
Russia was in peril, as was the possil 
ity of Russian access to the sea. 

German control of Turkey and t 
Dardanelles \ vas a menace to the e 
nomic development of Russia as we 
Russia can only finance her indust1 
and pay the interest on her loans by t 
export of wheat and oil. She can o1 
reach the sea through waterways und 
the control of other powers. Shot 
Germany control the Dardanelles 
the Baltic, Russia would be in econon 
vassalage. Germany could dictate tra 
and customs treaties as she has done wit 
weaker nations. She could dictate t! 
internal development of Russia. TT! 
future of Russia is dependent upon 
outlet to the seas and the free and uni 
peded right to buy and sell where 
wills. The possible control of the e 
nomic life of this great empire, the rig! 
to exclusive privileges and contcessio 
is a stake of the greatest importan 
And Germany has developed the art 
economic penetration as has no oth 
power. She has undermined the e 
nomic autonomy of Rumania and Bu 
garia, and exercised great influence 


the banking and financial circles 
Italy, Greece and Turkey. 
And Russia and France have con- 


sistently co-operated with England in 
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venting the completion of the Bagdad 


Way. 


.s a result of this conflict which has 
tinued for twenty years, the Near 
has been sacrihced. The conflict 
much longer duration, for Engkand 
were the raditional 


Russia con- 
tants for the Near East in the middle 
the last century. This part of the 


d has not been permitted to develop. 
has suffered from the 
than it has suffered at the 
ls of the Turk. Even more impor- 
the eastern Mediterranean 
nter of the world, and in many 
the natural center of the world 
Its civili- 
has back. All of the 
s of the Mediterranean, the Bal- 
, Egypt, Tunis and Morocco have 
pawns in the diplomatic game. 
have been kept in an almost con- 
t state of a result 
the intrigues of Russia, Germany, 
ind, and France. 
lhe claims of these countries are of as 
those of the greater 
ers. hey, too, have a right to be 
ed from the devastating influences 
| struggles of imperialistic ambitions. 


great powers 


le SS 


long 


been denied any chance. 


be en set 


unrest Or War as 


an orde r as 


Here is the big problem of the war. 
No military decision, no matter how con- 
isive it may be, can permanently solve 
iis problem. A military decision leaves 
e Balkans, Asiatic Turkey, and the 
uuntries bordering upon the Mediter- 

ean just where they before. 
loreover, it merely postpones the ulti- 
ate decision as between the greater 
For it is impossible to believe 
that either Germany or England will bx 
ontent with any settlement of 
question by force of arms. At some time 
or other the dispassionate and_thor- 
ughly neutral mind of the world, think 
ing in terms of democracy, freedom, and 
world peace, must work out the prob- 


were 


powers. 


this 


lems of humanity, of civilization, and of 


conflicting interests, not only in the 
interest of permanent peace, but in the 
interest of the potential civilization of 
this part of the world. 

And the United States is the only 
nation outside of Switzerland, Holland, 
and Denmark, that can think of these 
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problems in world terms. We alone can 
visualize the possibilities and nights of 
weaker peoples, and the tremendous 
gains to trade, commerce and civilization 
if the conflict for political, financial and 
industrial interests were at an end. At 
some stage of the war America must 
grapple with this situation, either on its 
own initiative, in co-ope ration with the 
warring powers, OI through discussions 
with the neutral nations of Europe. 


Obviously, the first condition of per- 
manent peace is to end the military 
menace in this part of the world. Eng- 
land must be freed from the fear of Ger- 
man military designs toward Egypt, the 
Suez Canal, or the Orient. The British 
Empire must be protected. Her people 
have a right to unity of government. 
Her possessions and investments must 
be secure. England has a right to insist 
that a pistol shall not be held at her 
heart by a hostile power. 

Russia must secure access to the sea 
through the Dardanelles. Quite as im- 
portant, she must be assured free access 
to the Atlantic and Pacific. For even if 
Russia secured the Dardanelles, her 
fleets and her shipping would still. be 
open to the danger of imprisonment in 
the Mediterranean by England. 

The same ts true of the Balkan States, 
of Italy and Greece. It is true of Austro- 
Hungary and the lesser nations about 
the Mediterranean. They, too, have a 
right of access to the seas protected by 
the guarantees of the world. 

Finally, Germany must be given the 
same economic assurance. Her railroad 
routes from Constantinople to Bagdad 
must be free from military menace by 
other nations. Her concessions, privi- 
leges, and rights in Turkey and Asia 
Minor, as well as her water communica 
tions through the Mediterranean, must 
be free from any fear of military inter- 
ruption. For the rights of Germany in 
Turkey have the same:sanction as the 
rights of England in Egypt and Persia, or 
of France in Tunis and Morocco: they 
are concessions sanctioned by treaty and 
acquiesced in by the other powers. The 
world has a right to be free from German 
military ambitions. Germany, on the 
other hand, has a right to the enjoyment 
of her economic and industrial conces- 
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Military ambitions must be di- 
vorced from economic opportunities. 


SIONS. 


If the military menace of the powers 
can be removed from the Mediterra- 
nean the financial and economic con- 
flicts are easier of solution. If the mili- 


tary menace cannot be removed, the 
conflict remains. 

Freedom from military control in- 
volves the neutralization of this whole 
territory from Gibraltar to Persia, and 
from Austro-Hungary to the Indian 
Ocean. It involves the conversion of the 
Mediterranean basin into a neutralized 
zone protected from aggressions by in- 
ternational agreement. Such a neutrali- 
zation would involve agreements 
tween all the powers similar to the con- 
vention between the United States and 
Canada which reduced the military and 
naval armaments upon the Great Lakes 
to a minimum. Germany would 
to abandon any military occupation or 
military penetration into Turkey or 
\sia Minor. Her troops would remain 


be- 


agree 


to the north of the Balkan States. 
lurkey, too, would be neutralized and 
her army reduced to an agency for 
police. Germany would be guaranteed 


the right to commercial, industrial, and 
financial predominance in the territory 
which cae already been besten to her by 
treaties with Turkey, which treaties have 
been acquiesced in by the other powers. 

Great Britain, France, and Russia 
would enter into the same stipulations. 
They, would abandon any military 
activities in this territory. There would 
be no native troops except such as were 
maintain order. There 
would be no naval bases in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Italy and Greece, the Balkan States, 
Egypt, Tunis and Morocco would re- 
linquish whatever navies they possess, 
and the territory of the dependent coun- 
tries would be free from foreign soldiery. 
Such military or naval armaments as 
were required to enforce the neutraliza- 
tion of this territory would, be under the 
command of an international tribunal 
endowed by the powers with the enforce- 
ment of the terms of the pact of the 
na¢cions. 

In other words, the 
struggle for the 


too, 


necessary to 


rveneration-long 
control of the Med- 


iterranean and the Balkans and western 
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Asia would be ended by the abolitio 
privileges of any kind. It would c 
to be an area of conflict; 
controlled by any single nation, or m 
aced by any forces except those ot 
neutral world. Freedom would bs 
stituted for monopoly, and free comp: 
tion would take the place of the clo 
door. 

Exclusive contro: of Asia Minor 
Mesopotamia is intolerable if this p 
of the world is to be given an opport 
nity to develop. For exclusive 
means that this rich territory will « 
tinue to be the pawn of one or the ot! 
of the Its civilization is at 


cease to 


cont! 


powers. 

standstill. Its people are exploited, I 
by the Turk alone, but by the citiz 
of the other powers. Mesopotan 


should be the center of a civilization 
its own, as it was for centuries, while 
Armenians the Syrians the Persians a1 
the Jews should be protected in. the 
religion, their industry and their politic 
life. Were this vast territory free 
develop under the protection of an int: 
national tribunal, and were the econom 
opportunities of the eastern Meditert 
nean open to the world, a civilizati 


might ultimately arise like that of a 
cient times. But this is only possib! 


under the guardianship of the neutr 
world. 
There are difficulties in the way 
such an adjustment. Ambitions fo 
empire, for exclusive financial and trad: 
opportunities will have to be given uy 
To the imperialistic classes the neutrali 
zation of this territory involves the aban 
donment of the purposes of the war 
And the trading and commercial class« 
are covetous for the commercial and 
financial privileges which this territor 
oft 3 & 
Political 
the one 


and economic freedom for 
hundred and twenty millio: 
people about the Mediterranean d: 
mands a democracy to which only the 
Junkers and Tories of politics and trad: 
can offer any objection. 

“Peace,” as the 


President = says, 





sn ad rest on the rights of p rea 
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Jenkins 


BY MAR) 


section of sky visi- 


Jay oy ZHE 
ASEAY) “ - 
—_ ~~" ble from the hfth floor 
2s of the Spalding depart- 
17 of ment - store showed a 


§ large, still, silvery 

{ AS 1 se i de ud. Jenkins knew a 
aS &) girl who would have 
11t aS a sail becalmed in a dark-blue 
a girl whom he had recently met 
lel very peculiar circumst: inces. 
at the cloud naturally made him 
k of was a blob of soap-suds in blu- 
water. He hoped it meant rain, 
ause the city was at the gasping 


int of heat and drought and the girl 
ked in the basement. 
(he middle of August 
e in fifth-floor furnishings. 
wealthier patrons were out of town, 
held gen- 


slack 


Was a 


bargain-hunting crowds 

rally 

nd a third of the 

hfth, including Sprague, 
as off on vacations. That is why 

kins was in charge this morning 

None of the employees seeing the 
neat little figure of the drapery-clerk at 
the window, knew that the handy-man 
of twenty years’ Spalding’s 
was looking out at a world whan clouds 
dr: iperies, colors, weather furniture P sal 
promotions, had taken on electric 
or that the engine beneath the 
dandyish shirt, and tie—Jenkin 
made no to heat wa 
pumping to a freshly vital impetus. 

The Jenkins known to the clerks was 
not dazzled by life or trou- 
bled by the creative spark. Twenty 
years on the jump at Spalding’s, where 
he had begun at fifteen as cash-boy, had 
not been productive of the cosmic sense. 
Indeed, the interior of Spalding’s was 
his world and he had only recently 
covered its relation to a possible life 
Nor was the Jenkins known to 

He had no de- 
eager for posses- 


rT} 
I ney saw 


to special sales on the-first floor, 
working 
the manager, 
Jen- 


trorce of the 


service at 


aries, 
values, 
vest, 


concessions 


not poetic 


dis- 


outside. 
the clerks Napoleonic. 
vouring devil within, 

and all tha 


sions, conquest, 





WHITE 


Most of 


SLATER 


him as a cheerful, active fellow of dog- 
like devotion to the with a genius 
for working under orders with 
and despatch. 
They had yet 
had had an illumination 
white light of it he had dared—the 
time intwenty years—to ask for‘ 
Or, rather, th it he had dared 
Sprague put in the request for him three 


house, 
leatness 


to learn that Jenkins 
and that in the 
hirst 
bepaie 
“a raise. 


to have 


weeks ago. Nothing could have given 
Jenkins the courage to face the steel- 


white eyes and straight mouth of Joyce, 
the Jove of the official Olympus on the 
tenth floor. Jenkins incredibly 
modest. He saw himself to Joyce as a 
gnattoa lion, and for three Wwe eks he had 
been going hot and cold, at the thought 
of having stung the lion by into 
the necessity for some kind of re sponse. 
He _ lived miserably glad ever since 
that he 


had done it, and every ring of 
the house-’ phone, 


with its possibility of 
bringing Joyce’s ultimatum, Jen- 
kins 


an odd sickness at the pit of his 
stomach. That three weeks had passed 
without response meant 


that his fate 
was settled, one Way OI! another. He 
hardly dared to hope; he could not 
despair. Only yesterday, upon finding 
himself momently in an elevator group 
with Jo yyce, the cle rk had wilted a 
[he great man’s cold white eyes 
him for ten seconds had been the eyes of 
an unknown destiny. 

The truth was that Jenkins, up to 
had been more than satisfied 
proud—of his twenty-year niche as 
drapery-clerk and factotum, knowing 
inch of the stock and “‘enjoying 
the confidence of his house.”’ If he had 
but known it, his very genius as a handy- 
man, his prompt availability in any kind 
of pinch, from the sudden need of a 
carpenter to that of a diplomat for a 
difficult shopper, had prevented his rise 
toa position of greater dignity at Spald- 
He had been too much the right 


But he had been 


Was 


proxy 


way > 
pave 


( ollar. 
Ipon 


now, 


every 


ing’ 3. 


man in the right place. 
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content. His salary enabled him to 
dress to his own ideals, to secure the 
best bedroom nearest the bath at Mrs. 
Madden’s, to deposit a little money 
every two weeks at the Building A sso- 
ciation at five per cent., to dress in his 
best every Sunday and make rather 


pointless excursions on the lake for the 
and—from 
to go to 
evening 


anything else to do, 
discovered them 
a moving-picture show every 
immediately after dinner. 

What the moving-picture 
for Jenkins was wonderful. Before he 
found them, his intellectual life had been 
limited to the reading of the full-page 
advertisement of the Spalding bargains 
for the week to Mrs. Madden in the 
dining-room after breakfast on Sunday 
morning, when Jenkins always bought a 
paper; and, following this, to a 
hour in his room over the illustrated sup- 
plement, when he sometimes hastened 
down-stairs again with an interesting 
item for Mrs. Madden. 


“See that big stone house on the hill? 


Want of 
the time he 


shows did 


leisure 


That’s the Spalding residence. They 
say it has about fifty rooms. Think of 
it! And he began like me—as a cash- 
bow!” 

‘An’ you helped ’im to ’t, Mr. Jen- 
kins you know you did.” Che old 


and 
managed 


woman’s was gruff 

Fie couldn’ t >a’ 

you ss 
Mrs. 


S¢ date as 


Voice purring. 


without 


Madden was fat and SIXT) and 
hen. Jenkins was to het 
heroic figure, though she had mended 
and darned for him for years. He helped 
her unfold and lay the long, best table- 
cloth for the Sunday mid-day dinner, 
and had very modest man’s apprecia- 
tion of the fraction of truth in the old 
woman's ( reed. 

\t the picture show Jenkins came 
suddenly, by the mere act of looking, 
into a complex knowledge of life that he 


had neither the ability nor the taste to 
get from books. He began to buy and 
read the moving-picture magazines and 


‘ ” 
Stars, 


Madde n’s 


authority on 


Mrs. 


became a mild 
reels, and salaries. At 


volub le, polyglot table, where he had 
been mostly silent because he had no 
thoughts, it Was discov ered by Dobbs, 


the groce rv-clerk, that it was possible to 
f Jenkins on the ground 


get arise’ out o 
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of his profound reaction to the charn 
Mary Pickford. 

‘Any girl—just so she’s pretty 
tiddledywink for the movies,” ain 
Dobbs at Jenkins. “W’y, the only « 
in the whole bloomin’ bunch that « 
really act is Marguerite Snow.” 

Jenkins flushed like a girl at c 
mencement rising to a first vocal essay 
gid ly at hearing his own voice in publi 

“Marguerite Snow!” he was amaz 
to hear himself exclaim. ‘ Why—she’ 
a sweet little thing all right and I lik 
her—but she’s light. She couldn’t hay 


done that volcano act like Mary Picl 
ford; she’s just sweet and light—lil 
this Nabisco wate ET 


lhe comparison was spontaneous, t! 
first b yn mot of Jenkins’s known histo! 
and impressive before the facts of cann 
pe aches and wafers for dessert. At 
beautiful “Little Mary of the Movies” 
might have continued to hold her pla 
as unsung Beatrice to Jenkins’s obscur: 
onlooking Dante, if it had not been f 
an event amazing as it was unforseeabl 

[t came of what Jenkins designated ; 
“a ferce little movie” that took pla 
in July in the Spalding basement, 
whither he had been sent on an erran 
for Sprague. It was hot enough dow: 
there to hatch chickens, and a youn; 
woman who worked 1n a screened corne! 
of “The Art Department,” daubing 
gasolene and stamping four-leaf clover 
on hundreds of tiny guest towels for the 
Monday morning sales, had gone into 
violent hysterics. Jenkins, of all th 
men of all the history of life on this 
planet, was called upon to hold the girl 
until the arrival of the house-mothe: 
Thereupon, in his capacity as handy- 
man, he found himself embracing against 


her will a small fighting fury of red 
haired, waxen-skinned, blue-eyed, eigh 


teen-ve ar-old womanhood, looking like a 
flower, smelling like a gasolene-tank, and 
screaming in a voice pretty enough for a 
play: 

Ch: ing’ the 
—, If you don’t, 


pattern! Change the 
ll set fire to the 
‘Tt al less than a minute and it 
changed the world for Jenkins. 

Some psy chologists identify the a e of 
thirty-hve as the high-tide of conscious- 
ness for the average man and the peak 











FROM THAT MOMENT 


HI 


SENSED 


llumination for the seer. Jenkins was 


His 


rtv-nive. He was not a seer. 

nsclousness was simpler, perhaps, than 
at of the average man, for life had 
ought him nothing supremely pre- 


Jus, nothing to unseal the fountains of 
But then and there he had his 

gh moment—his mount of vision, from 
vhic h the past looke d dull and de ad and 
the future spread forth in shining vistas 
I light. 
im. 


l de ep. 


It was suddenly spring with 
His consciousness put forth a new 

lhe chrysalis of drapery-clerk 
ind handy-man suddenly cracked, and 
ut of it emerged Romeo with Juliet in 
rms! From that moment he 
reason for living and working that he 
had not known he lacked. From that 
moment he was in love with the eyes, 
the mouth, the slightly hollowed rondure 
of the cheek, the rage, the struggle of the 
lithe little body y 


pray. 


sense d a 


against his, the whole 
\pril appeal of her. 
Vot. CXXXVI.—No. 815.—9 
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eee ten a 





REASON FOR LIVING AND WORKING 


*Couldn’t make them change the 
pattern, Mr. Jenkins? I’m about crazy 
stamping the same old thing all the 
time!’ 

Jenkins went up-stairs with a flutter 
under a crumpled collar, a pounding 
under an elaborate vest, and a red-gold 
hair on the sleeve of his coat. 

In a dusky corner of the drapery de- 
partment, well out of the range of Miss 
O’ Dowd of the cretonnes, he wound the 
hair on his finger, studying it oddly. 
He found, on removing it, that it went 
into a long spiral that subsided into a 
ring of gold in the palm of his hand. He 
found that its texture was as resistant as 
fine wire—wire that wanted to curl. He 
placed the circlet in his memorandum- 
book and often during the day looked at 
in dark nooks the 
Jenkins was not sentimental. 
He had never possessed an article of that 
kind before. As a judge of colors and 


it secretly among 


draperies. 
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} 


textures, he was tru 1\ i peculiar 
tact kven in dark corners the ringlet 
did not darken It ilwa Pave out a 
vivid red ld tre, ; t uugh it held 
something of the t in itself, 
which darkne | not affect it did 
draperies. And vening came on the 
ring took o1 talismat value for 


Jenkin the obiective proof of his 
Morning adventure nto a trange, new, 
| | , 

delhghttul count: 


Like a mystic amulet, the po ion 


ot the ring | 


kins If 


might have hre 


WOrK d creatively 
he had 


him to th 


Ipon Jen- 
been Napoleonic it 


rescue ¢ f the 


cirl by immediate abduction If he had 
been a poet—but the stiffest reactionary 
must see the opportunity the occasion 
offered for free vers Molly from Kil 
larney, doomed to live under ky 


scraper ol the New World, shut 
the sun, breathing gasolene, an tamp 
ing linen with the beloved four-leat 
clover, and pining for the blue, sunlit 
helds of Howering flax of old Ireland. 

Jenkins waited that eve rr 


inka suriine tie 


street from the employees’ exit, joined 
the eirl on her way to a florist’s, whet 


she houcht ror twenty-ny cents an 
American Beauty rose as a birthday 


prise for her mother 
‘ twelve new patterns to 
conhded, radiant] ‘And 
Saturday afternoons off—with the extra 
a? 

He rode he m with her on the crowded 
‘L,” standing nearly all the hour’s ride, 
left her at the side entrance to a 


I’m to h ive 


aes 
stamp she 


ram 
house in a shabby. street here sign 
in the second-floor-front window showed 
that the girl’s mother took n plain sew- 
Ing And at the last moment he found 
himself arranging with the girl for a 
Saturday afternoon walk in the park 
with supper at the restaurant on th 


rnoon and 


hich was 


and fora su day 
ride on the lake 


equivale nt fo! 


lagoon, atte 
evening 


Jenkins’s moral abduc- 


tion. 
\fter that walk and that ride thi 
| 


l ‘ real 
reason for parks, lagoons, lake S 


Sunsets, 


stars, dawned on Jenkins. 

On the return trip on the lake that 
Sin dav evenings ne it t| S¢ moonless 
} a | . | } ] } 
nignts when stars speak ne TOOK at nel 
sugeestion his first glance at the unt- 


1 a 


‘ } l | . 
And thereupon he Geveloper 


verse. 
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sort of Ptolemaic system of 


astron 


which placed the girl as its centel 
pivot. 

“Td lke to take some of this hom 
mother in a bag.” 

‘**Peanuts?” put Jenkins, with a 
rity. “Vl go and get some more.” 

ONG” 
tering of tine, 
the stars the 
boat. All this!” 

lhe girl, having switched on the st 
and a hundred other new and bewild 
ing lights for Jenkins, left them 
burning. 

Phe effect 
went home 


Molly’s laugh Was the sp 
‘IT m 
MUSIC 


ride scent glass 


watel the 


Was dynamic. Jenki 
and made a discovery. | 
who had daily paid a fee for following t 
iluminations of the lives of others at t] 
picture show found himself making n 
tion pi tures of his own! 
low in the darkness of the upper roo! 
at Mrs. Madden's he began to proj 

upon the screen of his eyelids a marve 
* As night followed night 
it proved to have numberless reels, a 
wavs in the making and never 
alwavs the elaboration of the new, th 
delightful possibiliti s of life on th 
earth-planet with Molly. 


From his p 


ous “movie. : 


] 
mad 


lhe picture began with a cottage o1 
the lake nestling among trees, wit! 
white Swiss curtains blowing prettil 


from an upper window. A brilliant sk 
framed the scene, with a wood in th 
background to break the north 


according to Molly, a house shouk 


wind 
since, 
face the south and have sunrise and sun 
Molly at the front gate 1 
bungalow \ugust 
right main en 
Her hair is a blazing 
halo in the sun as she waves good-by 
to him on the run for the morning “ L’ 
to the Molly picking roses in the 
garden—France which she likes 
best because of their big dewy hearts full 
of odor Molly in the dining-room, 
clearing the breakfast things, stopping 
to te 
brass pedestal 
Molly 


pretty 


set windows. 
a blue apron 
hfty Hoot 
trance, Spalding’s). 


sale, 


cents, hrst 


store. 


roses, 


d the canary, in a brass cage on a 
Spalding’s tenth floo: 
running up-stairs, arrang- 
blue-and-white bedroom 
and singing that song about a “land that 


9 


real 
ing the 


ies across the sea, far away, far away 
Molly arriving at Spalding’s in the after- 
noon, dressed 1n a cunning little tailored 














THE GIR SWITCHI 


it and sport hat (fifth aisle, third floor 


rth ‘Mrs. Jenkins” choosing dra- 
ries... and, Heavens! ... who knows 
at? Molly riding home with him 
| of happy whisperings about new 
tterns—why not?—about new pat- 
rns in infants’ robes! Molly and him- 
If arriving at the cottage. The table 
read. Molly’s mother waiting for 


em, keeping supper hot, sitting in a 
chair in the bay-window and knit- 


ng on something very small—and 
hite—and woolly. Molly up-stairs after 
ipper—fussing over a bassinet! (It was 


mazing how promptly his knowledg« 
f the Spalding stock served his dramatic 
Molly sitting pensive in the 

wondering whether it would 


eeds. 
\oonlight 
e a girl or a boy. 


But the night work of the creative 


STARS 


BURNING 


THEM 


FOR LEFT ALI 


JENKINS, 


imagination was not the only inner 
event in Jenkins. His ordinary daylight 
mind became active on the subject of 
Molly. As undertow to even his busiest 
hours at the store he developed a theme. 
It went somewhat in this way: 

\ girl like that crazy about 
stars, sunshine, clouds, shadows, wind 
on the lake, and all outdoors—oughtn’t 
to have to live in a basement all day. 

\ girl like that—so fond of babies, 
animals, flowers, peeping into nearly 
every baby-carriage in the park, speak- 
ing to every dog she met, and calling 
nasturtiums little Japanese ladies under 
green parasols—ought to live in a sun- 
shiny place on the lake with flowers, 
dogs, and babies around her. 

\ girl like that—with proud, particu- 
lar little nostrils that swelled—oughtn’t 
to have to ride in the bad air of the 


SO 


j 
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crowded “L” day and breathe 
gasolene the rest of the time. 
\ girl like that 


ures and statues at the 


every 


so keen about pict 
Art Museum, and 
wanting to know eve rything in the books 
at the Public Library 
to spend her time daubing gasolene and 
stamping linen for and weeks 
months, through the 
summel! when she wanted to enyoy the 
world. 

A girl like that was too smart for the 
iob. She had too much mind for it. 
A duller girl—one without a tempet 
would have stood it better. 

A smart girl’s ambition went against 
her there. The more sold 
the more she stamped, even to insisting 
on working Saturday after- 
noons, because she needed the money. 

No wonder a smart girl like that went 
to preces on the job! 

All of which was Jenkins’s equivalent 
for poesy. 

[his morning, in the 
watching the cloud, his theme made an 
excursion down a blind alley. 

But why 
changing the 
smart girl like 


oughtn’t to have 


day S 


and especially 


towels they 


extra on 


window-seat, 


she so herce about 
Why should a 


W he the I she 


Was 
patte I n? 
that 


Car4re 
stamped clovers o1 crocodiles ? Funny 
how she blamed it all to the pattern. 


It wasn’t because she Was touchy about 
Ireland. She was born in Chicago. And 


she wasn’t a girl to worry over a thing 
like that. She said she wasn’t afraid of 
work or hardships—that what — she 
wanted was a life of her own, worth 


working and suffering for. ‘That’s just 
what she Funny, though, when 
shorter hours and a raise of salary really 
made all the difference, that she set 
most store by the twelve new patterns. 
But women in the movies are like that 

always making mountains out of mole- 

| 


said. 


hills that men don’t mind. here’s 
something stumping about them. 
Molly is like sthat—but even more 


stumping than Mary Pickford, because 
things are set up for Mary. Molly sur- 
prised minute out of 
herself. 

“Gobelins and gold for the drawing- 
room ‘i 

Jenkins rose and went quickly to meet 
two women shoppers arriving from the 
elevator. 


you every just 
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“The Vandevorts!” went the wh 


among the clerks. 


They knew about Betty Vande 
They read in the society sheets ot 
wondrous comings and goings. ‘|\ 


older women working-bees of the Sy 
ing hive she represented all that 
might have been. To the younger, 
it might vet be. Her fate held for t] 
a perfection that transcends envy. 
was the life for which French Rooms : 
the exquisite trappings of the was 
women of the Spalding show-cases w 
made. And more than this. The { 
brought with her the aura of a wo 
where sky, hills, woodlands, terra¢ 
gardens, moonlit seas, boudoirs, dra 
ing-rooms, vachts, limousines, lackeys 
livery, made but the brilliant stage s 
tings for the drama of youth, beaut 
and love. 

[heir interest quickened_ tl 
morning because of the recent newspap 


was 


announcement of the girl’s engagem«¢ 
to Cyril Scott, iron magnate. Jenki 
had indeed spent a Sunday morning ho 
over supplement pictures of “ Beautit 
Betty Vandevort and Her Dogs,” ** Mi 
Vandevort and Her Horse, Diamond 
and views of the stone palace on tl 
called a cottage, which Was to | 
re-decorated and furnished for the rece) 
tion of the bride in 
By noon Jenkins, 
ants, had set up the drawing-room. |} 
storm had come, a noisy, electric on 
followed by an unrelenting downpour. 
lhe absence of Sprague, the lack 
customers, due to the rain, and the pres 
ence of these glorihed shoppers, broug!| 
for Jenkins the concurrence of a lifetime 
He worked all morning spurred by th 
thought that Sprague would nevet hav 
gone on his vacation if he had dreamed of 
the possibility of a sale of such magni 
tude in the hottest weeks of the vea 
The fact that Miss Vandevort Was nov 
choosing the furniture for the home that 
was to be hers in December made fo: 
Jenkins the nuptial moment of man and 
his opportunity. For to him such a sale 
might well mean more than the usual 
perquisites in percentage and _ prestige 
\fter twenty vears of flexible 


lake, 


De Ce mbe Ee 
with several assist 


SCTVIC¢ 


and following upon his first request for 
"it might mean even a promo- 


and Molly. 


“*a raise 
tion 











JENKINS 


| 


irs robust doll 
yan, directed the placing of rugs, 
objects ot art, like 


ccustomed to having het Own Way 


Vandevort, a large, 
hangings, 


ture, 


the best things that lie on the sur- 


of life. She commanded Jenkins as 
inderling and ignored him as a hu- 
There was a cast-iron quality 


ut her, due to a lack of imagination 
of 
ing been really hungry, hard-worked, 


sympathy, which comes nevel 


ppy. She used an elegant authorita- 
veness with Jenkins, exacting from him 
ot each article 


price and keeping an 


on a 
gold 


she 


mized list of the expenditure 
d-mounted shopping-pad with a 
gold to which 

called her daughter’s atten- 


cil on a chain, 


stantly 
‘That gold-satin cushion’s just the 
ne—makes a fine high-light. Do you 
, Betty?’ She prodded her daughter 
ith the pencil. 


741 
Phe 


dream. ‘‘Oh yes, mamma 
simply pe rfect!” 

Miss Vandevort rose and flitted about 
the improvised apartment daintily as a 
butterfly, while the older woman spoke 
to Jenkins of furnishings for sleeping- 
porches, sun-rooms, library, den. Jen- 
kins, dizzy with the possibilities implied, 
said he would be delighted to show the 


a shining 
it’s pertect 


oirl seemed to sit in 


goods. 


“It’s noon, Betty.”” The lady looked 
at her watch and then out of the win- 
dow. ‘Looks like an all-day rain. Well, 
we need It. What do you Say, Betty, to 
our taking luncheon here and returning 
in an hour to have the den set up?” 

“In the Iris Room, mamma? Qh, 
beautiful!’ 

Phe girl smiled, beautifully glad. She 
lived in a world where beautiful things 
happened and were always about to 
happen. 





TRANGI ENKIN THAT IT DID NOT OCCUR 


vol WAS YESTERDAY’ 


THAT 


IT A RAINY DAY 
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Events passed off splendidly. By four 
o'clock the de n had he en set up, the rain 
had ceased, the Vande vorts were gone. 
Jenkins, tired but happy, had proved his 
knowledge of the farthest reaches of the 
stock. 

“TIe’s vour big drive, Mr. Jenkins,” 
crackled Miss O’ Dowd of the cretonnes, 
™ And 
Joyce came down for a few 
minutes and saw you make it.” 

She knew, and the force knew, that 
Sprague could not have set up the apart- 
ments without Jenkins, and that Jenkins 
had done it without Sprague. 


ancient and wrinkled as a raisin. 
what’s more, 


The handy-man wondered if Joyce 
knew this. 
He washed, changed his collar and 


re ported to Joye on the te nth Hoor, at 
hve minutes past four. 

‘A ten-thousand-dollat 
splendidly done, : 
set up the stuff. 


and 
you 


ordet 
Jenkins, the way 


| had no 1d ayou could 
do it tlone Jovee Was Crisp, salty. He 
did not Ol give Jenkins his eve. 
His mouth was straight and tight, Iin- 
stinct with discretion and economy, and 
better adapted for criticism than for 
compliment. 

But Jenkins burned. It was a 
fully fne moment for him. 

She spoke of furniture for library, 


smile 


paln- 


sun-rooms, and sleeping-porches,” pro- 
rected Jenkins in shamefaced haste to 
divert the great man’s attention from 


himself. “They’re to telephone in the 
morning about sending the things.” 


Back in his own de partment, he went 
over to the window-seat. He felt like 
sitting down. So Mu h had hz ppene d 
to him since morning. He was more 


tired and happy than he had ever been 
before in his work at Spalding’s. 

Below, in the wet street now cut with 
sunlight and purple shade, a street piano 
grinding “lipperary.” Jenkins 
knew the chorus. He tapped a tired toe 
and hummed inwardly. Any kind of 
music stirred Jenkins, but his imagina- 
tion was pictorial only on the subject of 
Molly, so, instead of seeing British sol- 
dic rs on the i way to | lande rs, the music 


Was 


set him to elaborating his theme. 

“A sale like this,” argued this mild 
Alnaschar of the Chicago market-place, 
*“‘means a sure-enough raise for me 
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and a place in the sun for Molly!” 
place in the sun for Molly! How had 
tha 
“And just what Molly needed was to g 
out of the basement into the sun.” 

| he n, to succes ding tunes of the strec 
piano, he spread upon the screen of tl 
freshly cleared sky a shining new reel 
Molly and he taking the Edgewater ca 
to look at a cottage on the lake advei 
tised in the Sunday paper as “‘a smal 
on lake, porches, garden, mod 
ern, cheap.””. And when the street pian 
came again to the British marching song 
and far away the British soldiers wer 
marching toward old Bagdad, Jenkins, 
sitting like the Persian dreamer of that 
ancient city he ore his tray of crystals, 
laughed aloud trom his dream. 

“A cottage on the lake” sounded 
like the name of th 
palace Cyril Scott was furnishing for his 
bride. 

“Hello, Jinks!” 

it was Jimsy, the buttony elevator- 
boy—a young American cockney and 
snipe of the city byways whom Jenkins 
had to the uniform of Spald- 
ing’s, the night school, and a cot 1n the 
attic at Mrs. Madden’s. 

**Phone’s on the blink. 
me to hand you this.” 

Jenkins read the line in a violent trem- 
ulation: as Re port at othce ten-thirty to- 
morrow morning.” He rose and had to 


evel been clever enough to say 


cottage 


erand, t le gant 


rescue d 


Jovce told 


steady himself against the window- 
Casing. 

“Wot’s up?” put Jimsy, democrat- 
ically. Next to Mrs. Madden, Jimsy 


might be said to be Jenkins’s most inti- 
mate friend. 

\n odd glow dawned in Jenkins’s eyes. 
There something about the boy 
that always had a releasing effect on 
Jenkins. 

“What's up? \ cottage on the lake 
that’s what’s up!’ Jenkins grinned de- 
lightedly. “‘And you to dinner, Jimsy 
every Sunday! I invite you now!—But 
mum ’s the word!’ 

When he met the appointment with 
Joyce at ten-thirty the next morning, no 
word had come from the Vandevorts. 
Jenkins was getting anxious, and Molly 
had trilled inquiries three times over the 
house wire. 


‘ Better call them up,” decreed Joyce. 


Was 
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cheerfully took the recelvel 
1 answered. And while she w 
fetch | tress he even found 
» swift little reel Molly and 
t Il Hearth Cafeteria that 
¢, celebrating 
Well!” It was tl thoritative not 
Irs. Vande 
(Gjood rm Mrs. Vandevort 
Jenkins Spalding’s. Would 
nind ing me directions 
t tl eoods 
riet silence I the wire then 1sen 
hat shot into Jenkins’s ear like 
t: “We've « led t to take tl 


Jenkins into ti 


thpiece But ou were pleas d 
ted? Is there anything wro1 
aa tusks x ae. Wold 
» have s store the things unt 
S i id 

3 ! nk ; Emphaticall not 
d | not to take the tl . 

But | explain, Mrs. Vand 


We ak 


 ¢ 
What!—WI ng? 
Shi In’t s Jenkins was 1n a 
- . 
Didn’t sav!’ snapped J ‘ Give 
} } ! 
© tna pl ( 
Stricken with mental and_ physical 
isea, the clerk listened He stood 
ike one who has come running against a 
gged ston ll in the dark—bruised, 
eding Lhe highroad to promotion 
t alding’s and the shining lane t 


Fone pitch black. 
speaking in an incredibh 


lite, poised, conciliatory tone 


‘So sorry to have to bother y 


n d ne, but ¢ mpl have to ask you 
t expl Wn on account of the clerk It 
reflects on him—and the house. We 
must kn vi what’s wrong. He’s been 
vith us twenty vears—and it may result 
in his dischare 1 know it’s a nuisance 


‘ 
SAVE 


but if you'll speak, you'll 


It’s in- 
tolerable that you should not have 
satished. ai: a ge 
absolutely 
Why, Ves, that’s « xactly what w 
Tor We do We advertise it 


we mean it: we're always delighted to 


ull taking steps to investigate. 
been 
COUTS* madame, as 
suredly, conhdential. 

ere here 


and 


show the goods. .. Yes, it was a very 
stormy day. . Very natural, ma- 


( . Ah, I see. Well, we do. 
appreciate the compliment’ very 
much, | assure you... . Not at all, not 
at all Wi are always pleased to show 
the on ds , Yes, indeed, We ll he ce - 
lighted, madame. Just call up at 
time. . No, it is I who n 
thank you very much. . . . Yes, 
Good-by.”’ 
It was a long half-minute before Joyce 
| oked at or spe ke to Jenkins. He pol- 


ished hi glasses with one Oot those 


We 


lust 


] 
inde cd, 


sthat oculists delight to 
seemed to get them 
auite clear enough. Phe 
the little rag under the desk-light hypno 
tized Jenkins, whose eves goggled. Jo 

laid the classes on the blotting pad and 
took out his handkerchief. In the silen 

the blowing of his nose became an appall- 
ing event. He adjusted the glasses upon 
1 masterful beak, and from pupils mag 
nihed by the strong 

Jenkins a look that 


javelin. 


magenta square 
furnish, and never 
ugly flame ol 


Vee 


lenses sent out at 


like a 


impale d 


Jenkins he brought out 
“that it did not occur 
day 
Vou! depart 


Was simply 


‘Strange 
with cool acidity 
to you that it was ara 
and nothing doing in 

and that the lady 
a lesson in shop- 


vester- 


ny 
day 
ment 
LIVING he I daughte¢ I 
oO 


Jenkins stood speechless, white as 
corpse that had died there on its feet 


pu 


without hope of resurrection. But a 
thought stirred in him. sickeningly. 
uuld have understood thes 


oprague W 
women from the first—would never hav: 
made a fool of himself putting in the 
whol day like that. 

“What I wanted to spe ak to you 
about,” resumed Joyce, grufly, “is the 
space for the Pl ptember sale. (Get all of 
that Vandevort stuff cleared away for it 

to-day P 
Jenkins nodded, 


toward the ele Vator 


** And—Jenkins! 


dragged Iron feet 


back here!” 


Come 








NKINS SAT 


clerk 


he sharp recall brought the 
into instant right-about-face. 

“What do you mean by starting off 
like that before I’ve with you?.. 


You tell 


noon 


done 
Dawson to report to me at 

In a flash, as in dreams, Jenkins saw 
himself displaced by Dawson, doomed to 
dull, pictureless days as a clerk in a 
going like a clock, wound in 
night, 


1 
minor house, 
the morning, down at 


until old enough to be thrown away. He 


running 


made another slow start for the elevator. 

“Don’t start off again like that, Jen- 
kins!’ blazed Joyce. “‘Can’t you wait 
till I’m through with you? Sit down 


the re Sit down! | Want to talk to 
you. We're making changes. Sprague’s 
to be merchandise man after August 


tl irtyv-nrst. y ou go in at the he ad of the 


LUXURIATING 





HER 


department, September first—as assist- 
ant buyer. What I particularly wanted 
to see you about to-day 1S the 


for—”’ 


space 


Molly who com- 
pared Joyce’s smile to white light trying 
to get through black clouds on a cold 


November day. 


Long after it was 


\t The Hearth that evening Molly 
chose ice-cream for the first course. 


“| like it better than anything—so I 
eat it first—when I’m hungry.”” Happi- 
ness adorned her like a delicate haze. 
“Do you know how it tastes when 


you’re very hungry? 

Jenkins, entirely indifferent to the sor- 
did necessit\ for eating, regarded het 
intently, smiling, with an expectant look 
in his eyes. 
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tastes’’—her laugh was froma for- to how he was ever going to do it. It 
f bird-notes in her throat—‘‘first was never done that way in the movies 
| rance roses the way they sm¢ ll, All of the lovers In the movies had en 
now, back in your throat.”” The gagement-rings ready for use in thei 
was poised, but she forgot to eat. vest pockets, and there was always an 

like two weeks’ vacation on a embrace anda kiss. He had only a ring- 


»in August with the wind blowing _ let 1n his vest pocket. And he had only 


he sun shining. [hen—like moto1 dreamed of kissing Molly. 
vinter—flying through hills when He saw a pink stain rise from the 
nothing bu nov snow slender stem of the girl’s neck and settle 
in the lobes of her small, high-set ears. 
nkins sat luxuriating in the surpris¢ Then it occurred to him that he had 
and the thought that he was to be taken advantage of her—that he must 
tant buyer. There was something — have surprised her—since she, of course, 
it her that you couldn’t get for was not aware of the advanced stage 
i¢ like draperies and things at the affair had reached In the pillow 
Iding’s. It was wonderful to think | pictures. She was sitting straight oppo- 
she was born that way—that she site him. The spoon half-way to het 
1 always be—like that. And then _ lips was arrested. She sent out a winged 
eard himself speaking: flash at him, took refuge under curtain- 
We’re going to take the Edgewater ing lids, blushed again because she had 
n Saturday afternoon, Molly—to blushed. Then she exhaled a joyous 
k at a cottage on the lake—a small _ little gasp. 
vith porches and a garden—for you ‘‘ Are we—?” 
your mother—and me—to live She widened upon him dazzlingly, as 


though she someho \ sensed his hidden 
He had not known he was going todo dream of her—as though the Edgewater 
that w ay ! He had been worried as car were the very chariot of the gods. 


How Will It Seem ’ 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWN] 


H' YW will it seem when Peace comes back once more, 
\ftei these desperate days of shatte ring pain 
How will it be with all of us again, 

When hushed forever is the thunder of War? 

There still are primroses by many a shore; 

And still there bloom, in many a lovely lane, 
Hawthorn and lilacs; and the roses’ stain 
Is red against full many a garden door. 


Oh, days to be! Oh, honeyed nights of sleep, 
When the white moon shall mount the quiet sky 
Shall we be wholly happy when buds creep, 


“ 
— 


Remembering those who dared to bleed and 
Can we be glad again? Or shall we weep 
For those WM ho told this sad, glad world gO id-byr 
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The Business of Clothing the Army 


BY EDWARD 


Koy, #2£HE biggest business in 
: re the land as well as 










“he the most versatile has 
: : its he adquiz irters in the 

rather unbusiness-like 
city of Washington. 
&) We Americans are ac- 
of our neighbors of the 


a 
| WF 


a 
some 


cused by 
habit of exaggeration, and perhaps they 


are right. Yet to-day it is hard to find 
suthcient superlatives to characterize our 
Uncle Sam as a business man, at least if 
one considers the spry old gentleman in 
dimensions of size. In recent years he 
has become rather an adept in big busi- 
ness, despite a supposed and traditional 
antipathy to it. But since he plunged 
into the Great War his big business has 
become biggest business, in all proba- 
bility the biggest single business that the 
world has ever known. His unofhcial 
budget for the first year of his part in 
the international conflict provided for an 
expenditure of $20,000,000,000, or about 
as much as the British Empire has ex- 


pended during the first three years of 


the war. And England has not stinted 
herself, in men or in money. For the 
second year Uncle Sam may not spend 
as much—perhaps not two-thirds of his 
initial annual expenditure, which has 
bought many things that should have 
been purchased years before had we only 
been properly prepared, such as training- 
camps, fighting-ships, merchant-vessels, 
dry-docks and navy-yards and 
defenses 

But it is almost certain that the sec- 
ond year will require more and more 
men and more materials for the mere 
upkeep of the national establishment, as 
well as for the success of the high, ideal- 
istic purpose to which the United States 
is now pledged. And, if the war shall 
last that long, it is probable that the 
third year will require more men and 
more materials than the second. And so 
on. W ar is a hungry god and exacting 
in his demands. 


coast 


HUNGERFORD 


Consider for a moment, if you 
our fighting part in the war not as 
greatest of our national adventures, | 
as measured by the standards of 
business, as the very biggest of big b 
ness. Add to it the indirect activities 
Federal departments not ordinarily s 
posed to be identified with the success 
our arms, yet nevertheless contributi 
tremendously to it. Then consider t 
great forces of private business, le: 
ing not 7 their men and their mo: 
to the Government, but their keen: 
endeavors as well. These together fo 
a tremendous potential force, the str 
right arm of America. And if that a: 
has not as yet felt its full power, reme: 
ber that its actual strength is gaining 

each day and each hour. 

l'o-day Washington is the busiest c 
in the land. Its Southern inertia . d 
appearing. Offices are open and | 
until late into the evening, whole depa 
ments alight long after dark. Ev 
through the hottest months of last su 
mer there was bustle in the town. 1 
old-time official Washington has ceas« 
explaining that things could not be do 


and has watched the “‘dollar-a-ye: 
men” go ahead and do them. Ther 
has, of course, been a great deal ot! 


waste effort; it hardly could have be: 

avoided in all the confusion and_ the 
haste, to say nothing of the rapid gathe: 
ing together into government service of 
officers and clerks from every corner of 
the land. But there has been a fa: 
greater amount of accomplishment, both 
relatively and directly, than there ha 
been waste of effort. And mere is being 


done each day that we continue upo 
our national adventure. 
In the past decade or two our manu- 


facturing efficiency, speaking broadly, 
has been greatly multiplied. The prac- 
tical sermons of the efficiency experts 
have been heeded. And some of tl 

homelier industries, yet industries tre- 


mendously important in the fitting out 
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my, have bee n enabled to meet 
test in these trying days 
when one hears that the spin- 
d the looms of the United States 
called upon to weave 5,000,0 


ipreme¢ 


ts for the soldiers for a coming 
that modern ethcienc) 
ot only able to meet 
. 
that the abso 
do meet it \s a matter of fact, 
yth of the present veal 
blankets and ovet 


comforts had been delivered to 


Insure 


my as a result of its war-time 
ts. Uncle Sam in his 
huge 


pure hase S 


merchant. He has 


ven a pf 
nt coats and breeches and overcoats 
hoes for his boys in an almost prodi- 
fusion. He 
both 


yart, economically. 


has bought, in my 
shrewdly and. for th 
Consider at this time the entire ques- 
of the clothing of the Army. Such 
ideration hardly can fail to give you 
nnite idea ot the 

ect of equipping 
ths, not only the greatest army that 
United States has ever known, but 
greatest army that the [ nited State . 


immensity of the 
within a_ few 


| ever dreamed of knowing. 
Clothing is a simple as well as a neces 
thing. It is intimate, and in the 
ot the S yidiet it 1s official, too Yet 


may be for the 
becomes an eCX- 


mple as the uniform 
gle unit soldier, it 
complex problem when there 
more than 1,500 , soldiers 
to be uniformed, and in the shortest pos- 
ble space of time. An j 


100 priv ite 


army of such 
beyond the calcula- 

ns of the War Department, but the 
physical problem of bringing plans and 
heures into realities was extremely dith- 


t tor an 


rures Was nevel 


necessities of an army of 
2 : 

men, or thereabouts. So, at the 

very beginning of the war, the newly 

formed Council of National Defense took 

as one of its chief functions the correlat- 


100,000 


ing and educating of the manufacturers 
who would be called to furnish supplies 
for the Government, and in such quanti- 
ties as were beyond the existing facili- 
ties of even the largest of them. A 
Chicago merchant, Julius Rosenwald, 


who has built up a mail-order retail 


CLOTHING 


organization used to taking 
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business from modest be ginnings to such 
overwhelming proportions that he has 
more than 5,000 customers right in the 
city of New York. was intrusted with 
the problem of bringing the cloth and 
clothing industry of the nation up to the 
problem. And 
he has given good account of himself on 
the job. The nucleus of the organization 
he built up has now been absorbed and 
become a part of the 
Corps. 


requirements of its new 


Quarte rmastel! 


lhe actual work of purchase and in- 
spection and storage, and even the trans- 
portation of these mate rials, is a func- 
tion of the Quarts rmaster-Gene ral’s of- 
fice of the War Department, which has 
been expanded enormously to meet the 
problem. 
have 


Its existing arsenals and de- 
been tly enlarged, and 
multiplied in number. It has reached 
out for available buildings and terminal 
sites in every large city of the land 
\nd at one of the chief eastern points of 
embarkation for the expeditionary forces 
overseas it has not only increased the 
size of an ancient post headquarters by 
building eighty warehouses, but 
upon the broad parade-ground it has 
laid eighteen or twenty miles of railroad 
track to serve these and the adjacent 
piers. And all day long and far into 
the night half a dozen switching locomo- 


pots 


grea 


new 


tives are busy upon these sidings, bring- 
ing in the Army’s supplies, there to be 
stored, as in a vast reservoir, until they 
are needed in the actual service of the 
Nor is this all. Miles of dock- 
whole blocks of tall fireproof 
warehouses in an adjoining port have 
been seized for further storage as well as 
for the actual loading of transport-ships 
bound to France. And in the city of 
New York a man riding down-town upon 
the Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad 
may notice that the long-deserted de- 
partment below Twenty-third 
Street are again busy with industry. 
They are part of the working out of the 
clothing problem of the United States 
Army. 

That, as we 


soldiers. 


age and 


stores 


have said already, 1s a 
huge problem, yet only one arm of a very 
much larger one. We shall approach the 
arm and try to contemplate its size. We 
shall bring it down to the unit, the sol- 
dier-boy. He may be our soldier-boy, 
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the man of flesh and blood that we have 
watched and known and loved all the 
days of his life. To say that we are anx- 
ious that he shall be well fed and well 
housed and well clothed is to put the 


matter lightly. ‘These things are vital 
to us as life itself. And so we imagine 
ourselves crossing the threshold of an 


ofice-building in Washington and bie 
ing before a man of authority in the 
Quartermaster’s office of the War De- 
partment. 

“The clothing of the Army?” we be- 
gin, with modest display of credentials. 

“Very well,” he replies, politely. “‘So 
shall it be. Where will you start?’ he 
inquires. 

Our mind searches for the alpha of 
the clothing problem and our eyes light 
upon the cuff over our right wrist. 

‘How about shirts?” we inquire. 

“It has been a pet charity of the 
Army for many years,” our informant 
replies, and explains: 

“There are two arsenals of the United 
States which have been and still are 
the large shirt-producing sources for the 
Army. In ordinary times this has not 
been a difficult problem, and the cut 
shirts have been farmed out to the wives 
or widows of soldiers who took them 
home and stitched them upon their sew- 
ing-machines and reaped a compara- 
tively slight yet agreeable revenue 
thereby. Even in times of war these 
two arsenals have continued to measure 
fairly well to the task, even though the 
Government has not hesitated to order 
from outside manufacturers when the 
pressure was too great upon its own 
factories. In fact, 18,000 shirts is the 
present daily output of the manufactur- 
ers of New York alone. Yet without 
changing their methods to any great ex- 
tent the two arsenals have gre atly in- 
creased their output, until to-day their 
capacity is 30,000 shirts a day. ’ 

The shirts are cut in six sizes—from 
O. D. wool, combined with a pont per- 
centage of cotton, and by the use of in- 
genious machinery, as we shall see in 
a few minutes, 110 are cut at a single 
time. These cut pieces are quickly as- 
sorted and from them the “makings” 
of ten shirts, together with the neces- 
sary findings, are gathered into a single 
bundle and tied with tape made from 
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the wastage at the cutting-table. T)} 
bundles go to the women applicants. 
a week they come back, each ten c 
plete shirts, are sterilized and inspect 
and bundled off to the warehouses 


issuz ince, 

Our Uncle Samuel takes few chan 
for not only does he sterilize the ¢ 
ments, but, in connection with the | 
boards of health, he makes a mi 
sanitary inspection of the premises 
working conditions of each shirt ap 
cant. If these be satisfactory and 
arsenal authorities convinced that 
needs the money, she is given mater 
for one shirt and a sample by which 
may be guided. If the workmans 
upon this first shirt be good, she is th 
given a bundle of ten and loaned st 
another sample. After which, if s 
continues at her. shirt-making, she 
no more guides. She is assumed to 
proficient, and generally she is. § 
takes each week from one to four bu 
dles of ten shirts each, and by bring: 
them back promptly and well execut 
finds herself in the possession of fi 
$12 to $18 extra revenue. 

To the gateways of the two shirt 
making came come many wom 
with their bundles each working-day, 
the case of one by trolley-car, and in t 
other both by trolley-car and by aut 
mobile—for at this second arsenal 
Government has not been so much « 
cerned with charity as with getting 
shirts made and getting them mad 
well. When the fuel famine threaten 
the land in the winter and the shirt out 
put began to fall, the Federal authoriti 
arranged with the city officers of a great 
community near its mid-Western ars 
nal to heat temporarily and open th 
city armories and install upon their great 
floors the many thousand sewing-ma- 
chines for the women workers. And pro- 
duction went forward once again. 

As I already have said, the Govern- 
ment has not placed its chief relian: 
upon these outside workers, who, as fa! 
as I can find, are the only ones in arm 
service taking the work into their homes. 
It not only has given shirt contracts to 


outside manufacturers, but it has in- 
stalled whole brigades of sewing-ma- 
chines and their workers in its two 


arsenals devoted largely to this work. 














BUSINESS OF 


THE 


Sut in this last it has been hampered by 
he tremendous war pressure upon the 
ther facilities of the arsenals. 
[he underclothing of the Army is as 
od as its shirts. It is all woolen under- 
r, knit goods, and yet we are not a 
tion generally accustomed to wearing 
woolen underwear. A good many thou- 
1d boys this winter have been more 
mly clad next to their skins than 
ever before in their lives. And to ac- 
omplish this our Uncle Samuel up to 
the present time has been compelled to 
over 25,000,000 suits oi winter 
underwear. 


To the average mind, particularly the 
feminine one, the uniform’s the thing. 
\nd the United States Army has always 

en a well-uniformed one. It has not 
tolerated the slouchy standards of some 

f the European nations, and this despite 
army hat, which still remains a bone 
of contention between uniform experts. 
lhe dress uniform of the regul: ir private 
oldier was an impressive affair. I say 
vas” advisedly, for in the present war 
to all intents and purposes it has ceased 
to be. In an ancient arsenal of an 
Eastern city rest one hundred thousand 
pairs of blue trousers, each pair neatly 
folded and with a broad white stripe 
down the outside of each trousers leg. 
hey may never be worn again. Khaki’s 
the thing. “O. D.,” which, translated 
from the Army parlance, means “olive 
drab,’ khaki, is the correct color for 
everything save the most extremely 
formal occasions—like a President’s re- 
ception, for instance—when an officer 
would have definite instructions to ap- 
pear in gold lace and blue, and would 
then have the opportunity of spending a 
little more of his hard-earned pay for 
high-priced fancy ‘fixings.’ 

The private gets his uniform thrown 
in with his food and some other things; 
otherwise we might have _an army of 
bankruptcies. But Uncle Sam gives no 
high prices to private tailors for the 
clothing for his boys. He pays about 
$13 to $15 for the ordinary uniform of 
coat and breeches and about $12 to $14 
for an overcoat—and they are good coats 
and good breeches and ZC od overcoats. 

In the first place, he buys his own 
cloth—melton or serge for the most part. 
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With the exception of the overcoats this 
is entirely pure or virgin wool. In the 
case of the overcoats—the blankets as 
well—he permits the introduction of 
thirty-five per cent. reworked wool. No, 
not shoddy. Shoddy is a child of rather 
uncertain His father 


parentage. may 
have been a horse-blanket. But re- 
worked wool comes entirely from the 


many tons of clippings that are thrown 
out from the cuttings of hundreds of 
thousands of uniforms. It is wool that 
has never been worn as clothing. And its 
use to give body to heavy-weight cloth 
is not only legitimate, but most efficient. 

The uniform cloth as it comes from 
the loom at the factory is given most 
minute inspection by the Army’s agents. 
Under a powerful glass it is counted as to 
the lines of thread of warp and of weft 
and is constantly matched and _re- 
matched with the color standards. These 
last have been harder to enforce than 
those of the fiber. Our dyemaking is a 
lost art being revived, and our American 
dyemakers to-day are trying to follow 
the efficient methods of the Germans in 
using the synthetic colorings rather than 
the vegetab le ones—with rapidly im- 
proving success, but not as yet complete. 
But the colorings are far better than 
they were even three months ago. And 
khaki has become a more definite stand- 
ard. 

When the cloth, properly passed and 
inspected, comes from the woolen-mills it 
goes to one of the numerous quarter- 
master depots which have sprung up in 
the country, particularly in its north- 

eastern section, which in turn rapidly 
allot and deliver it to the manufacturers 
who have received the contracts for mak- 
ing uniforms for the United States, And 
if one would appreciate once again the 
volume of all this, understand that the 
Quartermaster-General’s department at 
Washington made a contract last August 
with a single woolen-mill concern for the 
delivery of $57,000,000 worth of woolen 
cloth between that date and the end of 
the present year, and incidentally at far 
better prices than it could make such a 
contract to-day. This cloth is now going 
to one hundred and thirty factories for 
manufacture into coats and breeches and 
overcoats. And up to February 9th 
these factories had delivered 3,175,000 
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breeches, and 2,- 
all of wool; in addi 
s of cotton breeches 
and 2,090,000 cottol last 


designed, of course, for summer wear. 


And early in February New York City’s 


overcoats, 5,054, ) 


4,000 


tion to 3,512,00 


undere oats 
) pall 


coats these 


daily output Was 20,000 wool coats, 
260, 00 wool breeche , 90,000 winter un- 
dershirts, and 80,00 pairs of wintet 
drawet 

America does not as yet appreciate 


the enormous rise of her ready-made 
clothing industry. She can hardly appre 
either the way has risen to the 
uniform emergency of her war crisis, the 
way that great clothing manufacturing 
cities like New York Or Rochestet or 
Baltimore or Chicago have turned out 
suits and coats for the bovs who are 


clate 


either “over there” or going. In New 
York alone, in the first twenty-five days 
of January of the present year, more 


than 250,000 completed khaki- colored 
overcoats came out from her workshops 
or more than enough for all the men 
of a city like St. Louts or Bost mn. And 
this in addition to the city’s vast output 
and coats and shoes for the 
men of our Army, and without any ap- 
preciable amount of overtime work. 
Millions of skilled and patient fingers 
on hundreds of thousands of rapid hands, 
whole f brisk machines, a bri- 
gade of 8,600 inspectors and ities and 
packers in the local depots of the Quar- 
termaster Department, have made such 
in almost incredibly vast clothing out- 
put possible. It is hard for the mind to 
comprehend clothing expressed in mill- 
ions. One thinks of a huge building, like 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
or Marshall Field’s store in Chicago 
silent floor upon silent floor filled with 
mountainous ranges of cases or bundles, 
and in each bundle, ten or 
twenty or forty or seventy or a hundred 
overcoats or breeches or shirts, and then 
thinks that each of these 1s to acquire a 
personality, to clothe a human being 
and to become, in no small sense, part 


of breeches 


armies ot 


case or 


of him. And then it is that one begins to 
picture the vastness of an army. 
If we wish to see these uniforms 


manufactured we go to the upper floors 
and modern loft building in 


of a huge 
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the industrial section of a large East 
city. The barriers drop for us and y 
little formality we enter the factory 


is a busy place, a clean, well-light 
well-heated, well-ventilated place t} 
is the delight of the Federal inspect 
whose business it is to see that Un 
Sam’s supplies are made under cl 
and decent labor conditions. You ha 


This is far 
moved from that sort of thing. Ev 
though it is peopled with the folk 
formerly were compelled to work in t! 
foul air and the miserable lighting con: 
tions of the sweat-shop—now, happil 
beginning to pass out of existence. T’ 
room, the entire environment of the fa 
tory, is typically American; the fol 
who work within are just beginning t 
be. Six languages are spoken in th 
English, Yiddish, Russian, Polish, 
Slavic, and Italian. Joe, the foreman, 
was reared in the last of these, although 
now he speaks them all. He is repr 
sentative of the better grade of Italian 
that one now begins to find througho 
the United States. 

Joe’s floor on the morning that we visit 
it is busy making uniform coats of serg: 
On a great long table the melton is slow! 


heard of sweat-shops. 


shop 


being unwound from a traveling roll 
carrier and laid flat, sixty thicknesses 
deep. For practical computation, how 


ever, the cloth is but thirty thicknesses 
or “thirty ply” deep. For it is alter 
nately faced and reversed, in order that 
both sides of the coat may be cut 
simultaneously and in a single operation. 
In other words, the material for thirty 

complete tiers of garments is laid upon 
the table before the “lay” is complet 

and is ready for the marking. 

This last is a fairly exact science and 
upon its success almost the entire suc- 
cess of the shops depe nds. The marker 
must make the most efficient use of his 
materials, remembering always that the 
warp of the cloth must go up and down 
each piece of the completed garment and 
not across. The fact that his pattern is 
at least thirty yards long and fifty-four 


inches wide does not lessen his task. 
In fact, it only increases his responsi- 
bility. For while our Uncle Samuel ts 


fairly canny in figuring out the number 
of coats or breeches or overcoats each 
bolt of cloth ought to make, a smart 
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In this 
experts marked 


can ofttimes do better. 
hop one ot Joe 


vercoat “lay” so cleverly and so 
ntly that he saved four inches, 
elated by fifty-four inches, 


idth of the material, by forty, the 
of the “‘lav,”’ and by 
for nearly 100,00 
of 20,000 yards of material—or 
canny Uncle 
iel. And even if the old gentleman 
S spending davs of billions has lost 
of so picayune a sum as a mere 
0, there still are some of us who 
fortune which a life- 
may be expended in securing. 
The “‘lay,’’ once marked upon its top- 
t ply, is cut into 


a total con- 
coats, became a 


10 ,OO% IO! OUI 


up to It as a 


sections three Or 
feet long and the full width of the 
ial. It is a full ten or twelve inches 
ickness and quite beyond the cut- 
powers of an ordinary 
blade. But a wise 
electrically opel 
sno more work of it than a house- 
snipping a bit of muslin with he 
ors. And in the case of shirt-cutting 
ime wheei-knife cuts all the pat- 


hand-oper- 
little tailor with 
cutting-knife 


} 


ate d 


Coats and breeches must be more 
t, however. A) so it is that the 
torm ‘“‘lay,”’ cut tour-foot sec- 


is for convenience in handling, is cut 


final pieces by very sharp and ac- 


irate band-saws. And in the case of 
) parts as collar-linings, for instance, 
re the measurement must be ac- 


ate to the fraction of an inch to insure 

fit and trigness of the garment, a 

el die in a press does the cutting. 
But the die will take only ten thicknesses 
f material and so is a much slower proc- 


i he single “lay ” of pe rhaps $10,000 
rth of woolen cloth cut into 450 over- 
ats or 1,000 breeches or uniform coats, 
carefully ticketed and labeled, piece 
» the se wing- 
om for fabrication into the completed 
It is more than important 
that each one of the 10,000 o1 

pieces of the “lay ” be accurately la- 
beled, for there are no duplicates, and 
the loss of a single one of those pieces 
would mean the substitution of one cut 
ym another roll of cloth, with the proba- 
ility that there would be such a varia- 
n in color as to insure the garment 


f piece, before it goes 


rments. 


I 5,000 
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being thrown out by Uncle Sam’s sharp- 
eyed inspector at the shipping-room. 
And when a manufacturer is making 


uniforms at an average price of $2.50 
for a uniform consisting of a pair of 
breeches and a coat, and $2.00 for an 
overcoat, the cloth being furnished him, 
of course, he cannot afford a large pro- 
portion ot re jections. 

Krom the cutting-room to the sewing- 
room—a clean and cheery place, filled 
with hundreds of machines and their 
operators, and. coats and breeches and 
overcoats going together as quickly and 
as quietly as we have seen little automo- 
biles going together at a great plant in 
Detroit. This operator has the right 
sleeve, the next the left. Here is the 
front of the coat and here the back and 
here the collar, and over there, being 
quickly stamped out in a steam-heated 
pre ssing-machine SO as to give them the 
exact size and conformation, the pockets. 
And finally the garment is being assem- 
bled, ticketed as to size, and hurried to 
the steam-tables for pressing. A good 
job, this. If you are a woman you will 
notice that it is much seamed and 
strengthened. Uncle Sam is not only 
giving your boy a well-ftting coat, but 
a well-made one as well. Modern manu- 
facturing efhciency makes for quality as 
well as fol speed. 

his puts a new thought into ou 
minds. How quickly can a uniform be 
turned out in this place? They are 
turned out in large quantities in two 
weeks’ time. 

‘In this factory loft in one day,” Joc 
tells you, ‘““we have, from the piece- 
goods cut and finished, 200 overcoats, 
2.500 pairs of cotton breeches for the 
Army, 1,500 pairs of duck trousers fo1 
the Navy, and—for good measure 
thrown in horse-blankets for the 
Ordnance Department.” 


Iso 


From the factory to the nearest depot 
or sub-depot of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment. We are upon Government 
property again. The men who direct 
are in khaki, and the chief man of the 
depot that we visit—the man with the 
major’s gold leaf upon his shoulder 
was until the other day a practical, hard- 
headed merchant in charge of a business 
which had gained a national reputation. 
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I he busine Ss can go to pot now for all 
he « He is working for Uncle Sam. 
When this job is over he will get after 
his business again, and will not 
only build it up once more, but it will be 
bigger and broader because of his war 


ares 


once 


service, 

lo the receiving-room of his sub-depot 
comes the Army clothing from the many 
shops of the great industrial community 
that surround it—uniforms and 
coats and shirts and shoes and leggings 
oe slickers. There is a single factory 
in the East whieh through national ad- 
vertising made 


over- 


a treme ndous success of 


its rubberized raincoat, and when we 
went to war it cheerfully offered the 
Government its successful secret formu- 


le, not only that specifications might be 
drawn up to which it should comply, 
but that might be given its competitors 
for orders. We are all “carrying on” 
together thes day $. 

Expe rt pac kers take these bundles of 
clothing and begin the boxing of them. 
Crates by the hundreds and the thou- 
sands and the tens of thousands are used, 
and when they are closed and properly 
labeled they are sent to waiting trans- 
ports near by or into railroad cars for 
the haul to camps or cantonments or 
into Only the effort is at all 
times to avoid storage, tO SO Sy nchronize 
manufacture and use that there will be 
flow from the shop to the sol- 
dier. This becomes easier each day, for, 
while at the beginning it was theoret- 
ically easy to send 40,000 uniforms and 


storage. 


a ste ad\ 


pairs of shoes to a camp designed for 
,0oo men, in practice this was impos- 
sible. The Government has worked out 


tariffs of sizes of shoes and of clothing 
with great exactitude—and something 
after the fashion of the proportion of let- 


ters and other char: — in a font of 
printer's type. Out of a thousand men 
and upon a fair average, so many will 


wear this size of shoe and so many that; 


110 this waist measure of overcoat and 
j10 that. It is all very fine and very 
scientific, like the tables of a life-insur- 


ance actuary. But, unfortunately for 
the scientific plan, the men who came to 
their Uncle Samuel in the draft last year 
refused to conform to the table of aver- 
ages. For one thing, they were bigger 
men and for the most part better phys- 
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ically than those who came to the 
cruiting-stations in times of peace. 

how could shoe tariffs hold good 
Camp Custer, near Battle Creek, Mi 


gan, when one man demanded 1 
shoes and the Government imaginat 


has never gone beyond 1334? If yor 
not believe that the men of the uy 
Michigan peninsula have substantial 
derpinnings, ask the Quartermast 
General’s office of the War Departm: 
It knows that where the tariff 
40,000 men would call for 40,000 pa 
of shoes, it must, as a matter of practi 
experience, send at least 60 per c 
additional. In some cases, such 
Michigan and Wisconsin, as well as ot} 
States where the conscripted men ha 


come in from mine or farm or lumb: 
camp, it will run at least 100 per cent 
over. The same is true of the first ord: 


of uniforms and other forms of clothin 
It is not necessary, however, in the ca 
of reorders from the camps, whi 
are made according to sizes, and kept 
within a fairly close percentage of act 
needs. 
And 


while we are on the 
shoes, 


consider the 


matter 

fact that they co 
stitute what Is, in many ways, the most 
important factor of the clothing of 

soldier. An army poorly shod cann 
fare very well or for a very long peri 

of time. To Sir John Burgoyne’s qui 

tion addressed to Wellington—whi 
was the first requirement of a soldier? 

the duke replied, ““A pair of boots; th 
second, a pair of boots for 
the third, 
Within recent years our Uncle Samu 
has given a most careful attention to thx 
problem of footwear for his boys, with 
the direct result that some seven 01 
eight vears ago a board of officers of 
the Medical Department adopted th 
tan Blicher, designed by Col. W. | 
Munson. This has become the standard 


shoe of the Army. That it is a good 
shoe, both officers and enlisted men 
testify. A single instance will show thx 


care that has been taken in its design. 
It would be cheaper and easier to manu- 
facture the Bliicher in what is known as 
the full-quarter design, generally 
for the commercial trade. 
many men have 


used 
But a great 
a small bone at the side 


of the instep which rubs against the 


a change; 
a pair of soles for repairs.” 
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otweal of the 


THE BUSINESS OF 


of the 
her design, with the result that an 
mical and efhcient shoe may be- 
under steady wear, a very un- 
rtable one. So the Government tn- 
Ipon the bette de sign, even though 
hoe deliveries from the beginning 
e war up to January 1oth amounted 


er 10,600,000 pairs, and its plans 
h present yeal contemplate the 
ry of another 10,000,000 pairs. 


thirty fac- 
the se 


hundred and 
are turning out 


rl two 
shoes, at 
verage cost of between $4.60 and 
And if the entire 20,000,- 
pairs under the present contracts 
placed end to ¢ nd, heel to toe, the \ 
1 reach from San Francisco to Aus- 
a distance of about 6,500 miles. 


How long do these 


a palr. 


shoes last? is a 
ral question. 
times of peace three pairs should 
soldier a full year. 
well, Pershing knows, and so do 
French and English military au- 
ties. But none of them are telling. 
they are attaining something dan- 
usly near perfection in setting up 
table shoe-repairing shops at the 
mt and there prolonging the life of the 
army. 
highest class. 
By the time this article is published 
use of wooden Case at this sub- 
the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
which we have just visited, will 
ictically be at an end. The smart 
hant major in been 
ried by the uprising cost of box- 
nber and the steadily decreasing qual- 
of the wood. A standard box for the 
pment of horse-blankets costs $2.35 
d is thrown away for frewood when 
inpacked. But burlap and staples 
the same sized shipment costs only 
it one-tenth that sum, and Pershing 
and does use the burlap for making 
So the major has devised 
ling-machines——fabricated by a smart 


In times of 


It is shoe surgery 


pot of 


charge has 


- 
1\d-Dags. 


anufacturer from various parts of bal- 


if pose S 


to 


g-machines which he builds for othe 


and hfty of these are 
this sub-depot. 


going 
They will pack as 
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CLOTHING THE 


conventional full-quarter 
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efficiently as in wooden boxes and at 
far less cost. And the simple device of 
dyeing the burlap various colors or 
designs renders it possible for the Gov- 
ernment authorities to detect the con- 
tents of a bale of clothing from a distant 
or cursory glance. 

The baling-press is worked by hand, 
by the simple but efficient pressure of a 
lever. Enough pressure is exerted to 
insure a compact and easily handled 
package, but not so much as to permit 
the shape of the garments being spoiled 
or their buttons broken. And tfty bal- 
ing-presses can pack a great number of 
shoes and garments in the course of a 
working day; can stand at the gate- 
ways of Uncle Sam’s depot and quite 
easily stow away the steady flow of sup- 
plies that come to them. 


The huge enlarged fabric of the War 
Department to-day spells work—work 
upon a huge scale. It is the index of a 
whole nation at work, bending itself to 
a tremendous task. As a nation we have 
lost our drones. We have not only be- 
gun to preach thrift and economy and 
endeavor, but we have begun to do those 
very things, and rather like the novel 
experience. Uncle Sam, with all his 
millions of workers and fighters hard at 
it, is a tremendous inspiration to the 
rest of his folk. We have passed the 
piffle stage of the war; we are beginning 
to pass its more purely sentimental 
Stages as well. It is getting to be a 
business proposition — pretty 
business, to be sure, but business, never- 
theless. We are gaining sanity in our 
war, which is all the more to our credit. 
The incompetents who rushed madly 
down to Washington at the beginning of 
our part in the conflict are now gradu- 
ally being weeded out; functions hastily 
and sometimes wrongly org: inized undet 
the pressure of a great crisis are being 
reorganized and concentrated in ther 
endeavors. There is a needed and grow- 
ing spirit of co-operation between the 
various departments. We are progress- 
ing in our crusade for establishing the 
democracy of the world. 


Serious 
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HOWELLS 


HERE was once an essayist who 
¥ wished to write of the megalo- 

maniacal moods of the closing days 
of the year lately past, and he thought 
he could not do better than begin with 
the well-worn ejaculation, “A mad 
world, my masters!’ He meant to add, 
“As the first Grave-digger says,” or the 
melancholy Jacques, or Falstaff, or Dog- 
berry, or the Third Citizen; and in de- 
termining which of these characters had 
first used the phrase he deemed it well 
to look the fact up in “Hamlet,” and 
“As You Like It,” and in some of the 
“Henrys,” and “Julius Cesar,” follow- 
ing one with another till the true origin 
of it appeared. To his surprise and 
grief, he failed of it in each of those 
plays, and, so far as the concordances 
at hand availed, in all Shakespeare. The 
question then remained, What character 
and what author had used the phrase at 
first? Naturally he confided his anxiety 
to Familiar Quotations, but Familiar 
Quotations promptly betrayed his hope; 
it would have none of him or his trouble. 
He next turned to several persons versed 
in polite literature among his acquaint- 
ance and they all referred him with his 
phrase back to Familiar Quotations, 
catechizing him as to the root-words he 
should have looked it up under. Had 
he tried Mad? Had he tried World? 
Had he tried Masters? They were too 
civil to show that they doubted his an- 
swers, but they left him to his fate. 

Our readers will all come to his rescue 
now, but pending the onrush of their 
help we will confess for the essayist that 
he had determined to do without the 
phrase; to get on without its witness to 
the perfectly obvious condition of an 
epoch abandoned to its folie des gran- 
deurs. Never since this mad work 1 began 
does it seem to have been so lost in that 
form of insanity. There was once a poor 


little year, a few centuries past, which 


got itself called Annus Mirabilis, 
cause the Fire of London, and the Gi: 
Plague, and the English defeat of 
Dutch, or the reverse, occurred in it; 
this and every other twelvemonth 
this distracted globe must hide its din 
ished head before the year last elap 
for the count of its battles, murders, 
sudden deaths, its flourish of blo: 
treasons, its ravage by fire, and 
divers moral and physical frenzies. 
every point the history of the | 
twelvemonth bristles with — prod 
There have been many conflagration: 
the experience of the world; ev 
famous city has been repeatedly « 
stroyed by fire; but Halifax has add 
a calamity of dramatic dreadfulness 
variety and immensity without record 
parallel. None other began with ¢ 
clash of death-laden ships and ruined 
through flame and flood into a blizz: 
as of a returning Glacial Epoch, with t 
destruction of thousands and thousa 
of human beings. It is not long in t 
count of catastrophes since Messina v 
the scene of a colossal calamity, but t 
Messina earthquake was apparently 1 
of the measure of that which engulf 
the whole population of Guatema 
within our terrible date. No defin 
facts or figures have yet made the: 
selves known, and whether these are 
a parity with those of the famous gr 
Lisbon earthquake it would not be safe 
declare. Still less can we acclaim the: 
of equal horror with the details of t! 
Vesuvian convulsion which buried Pon 
peii and Herculaneum under a rain 


burning ashes and an inundation ot! 


molten lava. But it seems the nature « 
such tragedies to accumulate their hor 
rors through increasing oe ( 
them, and for all we yet know of 

earthquake at Guatemala we may wé 
believe 
destroyed. 


that the city has been totally 
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blizzard at Halifax was not quite 
Wonder Year, but blizzard 


Swe pt our con- 


hin oul 


blizzard has since 


nt with frantic fury such as no doting 
of the past remembers. The icy 
peratures of other winters may 


n the mselves 
ires of the 


follow one 


intem- 
it they 
swift 
sometimes left the 
ither Bureau breathless to prophesy 
her evil Out may 
st their grip of this ‘whole boundless 
and they may even brag of 
ving both the hemispheres in thei 
know to 
contrary, indeed have 
aked their malice on the farthest 
and pinched the corona of the sun 


against the 

actual season, bi 
another in such 
sion as has 
inclemencies 


” 
( tinent, 


any thing Wwe 
the \ 


tation; for 
may 


+ 


[his would have been in keeping with 
atrocities of our time in a war of an 
mensity unknown to the 
Christian civility and piety. 
n Asian incursions 
ch history vaguely recalls, but noth 
g that it distinctly remembers of Tam- 
Khan, of 
Vandal, match 
misdeeds of our contemporary Huns. 
i nere have ideals of force 
ilized by barbarians and pagans, but 
none more demoniacal than those which 
: most scientific wr disciplined people 
f our day have made their principle and 


annals of 
| he re have 
conquests and 


Genghis 
iric, of Goth o1 


ine, of 


can 


bee n 


Savage 


practice. If we cannot claim for our 
Wonder Year any atrocities more signal 

than the Germans have committed from 

e beginning of their against hu- 

anity, 1f we cannot recall for it any 

h supreme aitidehs as the sinking of 
: the L 1) we can sum up from the 
: truction of hospital-ships in 1917 a 
: rime collectively more abominable than 
even that atrocity, which must remain 
le in the annals of iniquity; but if we 
innot claim for our Wonder Year an 
evil predominance through any single 
misdeed, it may an unequaled 
range in its phenomena of every sort. 
Some of these we have suggested al- 
ready, but the political disintegration of 
Russia looms large among the greatest 
\ Revolution which began with the 
downfall of imperialism and eventuated 
in divers convulsive struggles for na- 
ional rehabilitation, at this writing still 


Wal 


boast 


Attila, of 
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trembles between treachery to France 
and England and suspicion of Germany. 

Nothing is vet decided, and it is not 
impossible that the vast disjointed Re- 
public, the remnant of the original 
\utocracy, may resume the role of 
enemy to the arch-foe of the human race. 
Neither Russia nor Germany seems 
capable of reciprocal good faith, but in 
the / tragedy has at least 
our good wishes in her longing for pea 


Russia 


and our pity for her unavailing miseries. 
What stupenhes the witness is the meas 
ure of the events which have led to the 
situation—the invasions and counter- 


invasions, the battles which have not 
rested with the slaughter of the com- 
batants, ha have continued in the 


murder of prisoners. The stories of this 
might a too much even for the gorge of 
those hungry to believe any frightfulness 
of the Germans, 1f worse not con- 
vincingly told of the Turks whom the 
Germans have abetted in the 
of the whole Armenian nation. 
nothing too abomin- 
able to believe of the Germans, if only it 
is bad enough, we may suppose that in 
our Wonder Year they really captured 
full a hundred thousand Italians, rising 
in number from a first count of twenty 
thousand, as the victims of the unimag 
inable mischance of Halifax increased on 
closer inquiry from appalling hundreds 
to yet more appalling thousands until 
the collision of the munitions-ships, and 
the conflagration of the town, and the 


were 
massacre 


Be cause seems 


blizzard that lashed the flames into 
wilder fury had each taken its toll 
Nature has not dealt more cruelly 


with man through the wrath of elements 
than man has dealt with himself through 
the perversion of his instinct of good in 
that portion of the human race which 
has proclaimed that right is might and 
that tyranny is its own excuse for bei ing. 
Yet human nature has measurably re- 
trieved itself by the abhorrence of this 
infernal doctrine which other peoples 
have expressed. The self-evident truth 
that governments were instituted for the 
happiness of the governed and were 
meant to embody their will has never 
been more superbly asserted since Mon- 
tesquieu first imagined it and Jefferson 
declared it than it has been in the cours« 
of our Wonder Year. The brutal inso- 


gs 
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lence of the Germans has been surpassed 
by the signal frankness of the English, 
French, and American statesmen, who 
have voiced anew the belief that all men 
are born free with inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
In all history there has been nothing 
braver than the recantation of the Eng- 
lish faith in aristocracy and their profes- 
sion of democracy in terms worthy of the 
inspiration of Lincoln. The spectacle of 
the reunion of England and America is 
an event of moral greatness surpassing 
the measure of any natural catastrophe 
or material event of the Wonder Year. 
It transcends in visionary grandeur any 
other fact of the time except the swift 
mobilization of our people, hitherto the 
peacefulest in the world, and its dedica- 
tion to arms in absolute self-devotion at 
the appeal of statesmanship reluctant 
from every motive except the good of 
humanity. The patriotism which shrank 
from the dictates of national pride and 
ignored the repeated affronts to the 
national honor had gathered through 
its very patience power upon the hearts 
and minds of the people until far less 
than its nobly spoken demand for action 
was needed. An army rose like an ex- 
halation and hastened to embattle itself 
as if at the bidding of magic; yet it was 
the effect of a silent growth in the spirit 
of the nation, a movement apparently 
involuntary but of an origin as deeply 
seated as life itself. In the retrospect it 
can be setn how all things tended to it, 
and though it could not have come 
without the word that invoked it, the 
word was of the same impulse as the 
response to it. 

Great things have the habit of unex- 
yected happening. The boldest of the 
broph ts would not have had the courage 
to prophesy the abolition of slavery 
within a century of the causes which had 
doomed it, and the enfranchisement of 
woman was as far beyond the scope of 
apocalyptic vision, yet the event which 
liberated a whole sex from its im- 
memorial subjection, and made the sis- 
ters of men equal to their brothers in the 
human family—which indeed finally 
constituted that family human, while it 
still seemed indefinitely remote, was 
haunting the nearest future. History 


may be of another conclusion, but those 
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who have lived to witness this ev: 
must believe that it will hereafter app 
one of the most significant of its gr 
time. Those who fear the worst . 
the dark chances of the war still 1 
can take courage from such a consum: 
tion for civilization against the bar! 
ism which harnesses women with dog 
the German cities and primally val 
them as the mothers of murderers b 
into the world to sink peaceful ships 
sea and to shower bombs on unarn 
towns as acts of lawful hostility. 
The instant realization of State S 
cialism in our polity is something t! 
would not have less than astounded t 
nation in any other year, but in o 


Annus Mirabilis it has 


overcome us like a summer’s cloud 
Without our special wonder, 


and without apparent opposition fr 
either labor or capital. It 1s as if it we 
as entirely the course of nature that t 
nation should collectively control 
market its fuel and food as that it sh 
produce them. There has been scare: 
a murmur from the most capitalistical 
minded of our journals, and whatever 
left of the doctrines of the Manchest 
school has been as silent on the lips 
its surviving disciples as the ideal 
woman’s dedication to the offices 
home and mother has been on tl 
tongues of the anti- suffragists since t! 
enfranchisement cf our female citizer 
If letters have been~mostly hush: 
amidst the clash of arms that is of p1 
verbial effect; and the faith of dem: 
racy in itself and in the future which 
claims has been worded with not k 
impressiveness. The priority of the ol 
est democracy: in this faith implicat 
the superiority of its utterances, whi 
has been welcomed with recognition g« 
erous and grateful beyond imagini 
from sources where we have been us 
to drink the bitter but wholesome wate: 
of criticism, 

It is hard to choose whether t! 
greater prodigies have been among t! 
natural phenomena of the year or amon; 
its human events. The world-wide co! 
may be paralleled from the mem 
of living men and the history of th 
past, and the like of our Utopian polit 
in the state assumption of the railroad 
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Australasian 
K ultu r of 


Wal be- 


ng been known to 
ration as well as to the 
! V5 whe re ever! since the 
food and fuel control | been 

ed. But the spectacle of an army 
lizing from the conditions of peace 
the unanimous consent of the peo- 
the military necessity is certainly 


vel passing the physical marvels of 


las 


me, while above this and every 
human event the restoration of 
alem to the hold of Christendom 
remain an event incomparably 


t, beautiful, and precious. No touch 
of the infernal 
ilomania and its lust of 
ymptom of the folie d 
h has afflicted a whole race and 
ted its confederates and 

is 1 this glorious fact 
no human error which may follow 
ynnul our belief that in it heaven 
stooped to earth in fulfilment of its 
of good will to men. If the 
glish had won no other victory in the 
they might justly claim unequaled 

in the taking of Jerusalem. Before 
vent of such unapproachable signih- 
the downfall of the Turkish 
r, with its long history of abomina- 
other marvel of 


ie uNiversal insanity, 
conquest, 


aés ranagdéurs 


accom- 


sensible II 


nis¢ 


as 


at if rusale m, every 
Wonder Year must measurably 
This victory has not only 
red the Holy Sepulcher and the Hal- 
d Manger to the keeping of those 
bless the name of the Son of Man; 
the overthrow of Turkish misrule 


7 
nk. re- 


the deliverance of its prey from 
rse than German oppression is not 
dear to those who feel themselves 


und with all the captives of wrong. If 

ere only for the splendor of the his- 

cal spe ctacle the conquest of Je rusa- 
m would have an unequaled claim upon 
very age through the imagination of 
e time which has witnessed it, and we 
iy trust the frm British soul that this 
shall have no re- 


nsecrated victory 


rsal. This side the entry of the Allies 
tr} he nd nel | f tl 
nh their triends and comrades of the 


vhole earth into the stronghold of hate 
nd wrong at Berlin, the entry of the 
English into Jerusalem must remain the 
most sublime fact of the In this 
an eighth crusade has repaired the fail- 


war. 


E 
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ure of the seven before and has requited 
Christendom for the ruth and wrong 
of the past. Once more, for the first 
time si the first Crusade forved 
the abominable of conquerors 
to their hold upon the sacred 
places which they had forbidden Chris- 
tian Pilgrims even to approach, a 
Christian power has been erected on the 
ruins of their tyranny, not now, if we 
may trust the New English democracy 
and the Old English humanity, for a few 
score years, but for all the years to come. 

But we must not pitch the pipe too 
high for the 1OV of the victors who seem 
indeed to have taken their achievement 
with no swelling sense of its mystical 
signihcance, but have treated it an 
everyday affair in the leadership of 
General Allenby. He entered the capt- 
ured city with no blare of trumpets or 
trample of war-like but came 
walking quietly up the street at the head 
of his men, and possibly he came think- 
ing that it was not more a triumph than 
an atonement for the error of his country 
in a half-forgotten war which she fought 
to keep the same miscreants in Constan- 
tinople whom he had now driven from 
their secular oppression in Jerusalem. 
Possibly he came imagining that the 
mighty mother of our Anglo-Saxon race, 
who has so often done ill when she meant 
well, had foredoomed at Sebastopol her 
children’s sorrow and shame at Gallipoli, 
but was now permitted in the mercy of 
the divine justice, measurably to repair 
the wrong of the war waged sixty-five 
years ago in behalf of the Balance of 
Power, that figment of diplomatic stu- 
pidity and jealousy which hindered the 
Christians from coming into their own 
in the ancient capital of the first great 
Christian state. Possibly he came think- 
ing that if England had then suffered 
the Russians to re-christianize Byzan- 
tium even after the fashion of their su 
perstition, she would not have confirmed 
the Antichrist of the Moslems and the 
Germans in his reign there, and was 
humbly feeling that his men and he had 
only done, after more than half a cen- 
tury, what could yet be done to kee p 
that monstrous mistake from being fatal 
to civilization. 


since 
most 
loosen 


as 


ste eds, 
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so much for information as by 
way of revelation. 
sudden and spontaneous self-discovery 


of a whole people or, rather, of its un- 


covering, has never before been pre- 
sented. 
A little more than a year ago we saw 


this immense people, occupying one- 
sixth of the e arth’s land surface, energet- 
ically engaged in the greatest of Euro- 
pean wars, one in which, considering its 
origin, the Slavic race seems primarily 
concerned. Thus it had at first seemed a 
Holy War—and any conflict had to seem 
worthy of this designation before it 
could invite the zeal of a people which 
is instinctively more averse to bloodshed 
than any other. 

Buc this armed people was moving 
under the masque of an absolute au- 
tocracy which contradicted, if, indeed, 
after two and a half years of warfare it 
had not utterly shattered, the simple 
purpose of the common soldiery. Poor 
Serbia and the whole matter of race 
sympathy seemed to have faded from 
view in the ambitious war aims of the 
Russian Government, already interpene- 
trated by German influence to such a 
degree thatit seemed almost ready to bar- 
gain for a separate peace with the enemy. 

Then, as from a sudden upheaval 
the earth’s surface by pent-up seismic 
forces, and with no logical preamble, 
came the revolution, immediately fol- 
lowed by the Czar’s abdication and the 
establishment of a provisional govern- 
ment. The people—always the greatest 
of ethnical romances to the imagination 
of profound historical interpreters— 
stood uncovered, with only some faint, 
clinging vestiges of its former national 
investiture—as penumbral as those the 
psychic researcher concedes temporarily 
to discarnate spirits. 


MILLS 


USSIA has been for months the 
world’s great object-lesson not 


Such a spectacle of 


ALDEN 


For a time the Duma seemed to ret 
the semblance of substantiality, at | 
as the background against which wi 
limned—first, the robust personality 
Miliukoff, and then the more shadow 
but overshadowing, presence of Kere: 
sky. Meanwhile, too, the army occupi: 
its former position on its various front 
with at least one Romanoff promine: 
in its leadership. The most radical 
revolut‘ons had been accomplished, 
least on its negative or destructive sid 
though it was not immediately apparent 
how, or by what agencies; Russia, as 
nationality, had actually disappeared; 
yet there she seemed still to st: and, as if 
by the illusive refraction of a mir: ge. 

Gradually, but as inevitably as in tl 
case of a mirage, every one of the 
vestiges of familiar authority, politic 
and military, vanished. 

In common parlance, the state of 
things then disclosed is called “chaos,” 
meaning absolute disorder. In cosmo! 
ogy, from which the term is borrowed, it 
is significant as the creative condition o! 
a cosmos, as the matrix of a new orde! 
Philosophic anarchism conveys the sam 
meaning, with special stress, conform 
ably to its radical character, upon th 
newness of the order. Philosophically, 
there can be no chaos, as commonly un 
derstood—no moment unrelated to ai 
organic synthesis. Only in human at 
fairs, regarded superficially and as the 
result of arbitrary volitions, with direct 
and short-sighted aims, occur periods of 
apparently hopeless confusion—reall\ 
hopeless, indeed, in any visible prospect. 

Sophisticated man, the man of prog 
ress, is forever being imprisoned by his 
projects, entangled by his notions and 
conceits, and thus, often in his career, 
confronted by an impasse. The more 


rigid his calculations, the more confined 
his scope of vision and the harder the 
His only hope 


knot of his entanglement. 
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in the happy chance of his being 
rht by his own soul, and so emanci- 
d. Thus the peoples of E urope and 
rica most advanced in education in 
very onrush and momentum of their 
ntihc and mechanical progress gen- 
te congestions that block their path- 
ind from which they are relieved 
and as if by miracle. Because of 
ntricate complexity of their civiliza- 
they are peculiarly subject to reac- 
ary fluctuations that baffle all reck- 
g, and all evolutionary transforma- 
s of spiritual manners and disposi- 
can be registered only at long inter- 
separating one note from another 
the great, unmistakable, yet inex- 
ble harmony of growing human 
athy. 
se peoples, especially those having 
nitiative and participation in thei» 
ral governments and presenting to 
world an imposing front of national 
darity as the result of social organi- 
mn, however formal and veiling what- 
obstinate problems, are really, and 
1erely geographically, antipodal to 
panic They have for every work- 
method or hapa a logical 
m nul ation—notably in all political ac- 
The Russian ae at the begin- 
ng ‘of the century about 85 per cent. 
sant and go per cent. illiterate, can- 
be said to have had any conscious 
thod, or even hypothesis, apart from 
at imposed upon them by arbitrary 
and an inflexible bureaucracy. 
\n immense population, increasing at 
exceptional rate, and composed al- 
st entirely of the peasant class, which 
ways and in every country feels itself 
closest intimacy with mother earth, 
cut off by the privileged landholder 
om the ownership of the soil, must have 
experienced the sore trials of orphan: ge. 
Besides this deprivation of pride in his 
labor, in every other aspect of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, the 
peasant was hampered and hemmed in 
by a ubiquitous officialism in which the 
majority had no representation or pro- 
portions ite control. 

\ people thus situated could have no 
sense of nationality except as of a thin 
but effectively confining shell which was 

ot germane to its organism, but built 
about it just for that confinement. It 


i 
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could, indeed, have no organization save 
for reaction. 

Here was a unique field for socialism, 
particularly for that type of it known 
as the International, following the doc- 
trines of Karl Marx. We need to realize 
this unique situation in order to fully 
comprehend the ascendancy attained by 
the Bolsheviki, since their violent up- 
rising and supplementary revolution 
last November. 

We can easily understand, from a 
casual reading of European and Amer- 
ican history, the usual type of revolution 
which is satishied with the overthrow of 
a despotic government and of the privi- 
leged orders immediately supporting it. 
Since the advent of modern socialism, 
there have been, in Russia as elsewhere, 
many widely variant types of revolu- 
tionists, from the older-fashioned advo- 
cates of the rights of ‘all men to the 
radical idealists who cultivate revolution 
as a principle and who would substitute 
for orderly sovereignty the chaotic abso- 
lutism of the proletariat. 

This extreme type has been amply 
illustrated in Russia by the Bolsheviki 
since that faction has been in the saddle. 
Yet immediately after the first revo- 
lution it was hardly apparent as any 
considerable factor in the situation. We 
recall that under the old régime many of 
the most daring of the revolutionary 
socialists, condemned and sentenced to 
lifelong imprisonment or exile, were 
known as anarchists, but in the crisis of 


1905, as in that of 1917, the hand of 


these extremists was hardly visible, 
though secretly at work. At the final 
moment, when widespread street riots, 
prompted by hunger and war-weariness, 
were the only conspicuous signs of any- 
thing like revolution, it was the refusal 
of the soldiers to fire upon the revolting 
workmen that had most to do with pre- 
cipitating the event. This fraternization 
of soldiers and workmen led to their 
more complete organization, which, with 
that of the peasant and the already 
existing Duma, seemed to pave the way 
for a Constituent Assembly and the 
establishment of an orderly government. 

We know how this promise was, at 
least temporarily, balked by the Bol- 
sheviki, who at this moment disclosed 
their full strength and, favored by cir 
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cumstance, inaugurated a second revo- 


lution with a purely anarchistic pro- 
gram; and we also know how far, 
through the demoralization of the army 


and the establishment of a reign of dis- 
order, if not of terror, it has accomplished 
At this writing, while pro- 


Its purpose. 
peace, it has 


testing ag ainst a separate 
been the cause of such a peace in 
Ukraine, thus throwing that large and 
fertile province into the arms of Ger- 
many, and has proclaimed the cessation 
of war throughout Russia. Before this 
Study reaches the reader’s eye, this may 
prove to be a proclamation of the futility 
and ruin of the Bolshevist organiz: ition 
itself, whether for the salvation of Russia 
or its destruction no one can say; in 
this kaleidoscopic succession of illusions 
there is no room for prophecy. 

Certainly no such era of confusion and 
uncertainty would be possible, either to- 
day or during the last century, in any 
other country than Russia, where so 
large a body of peasants, themselves in- 
articulate but impulsive and waiting 
eagerly for emancipation and restitution, 
readily lend an ear to the leaders of one 
faction after another, each prolific of 
promises, but swiftly passing and with 
only a semblance of authority. In such 
a country it was inevitable that a fac- 
tion promising peace to the war-weary 
people and the army, the distribution of 
land among the peasants, and absolute 
sovereignty to the proletariat, would 
gain sure foothold for its season of 
power. Any other people of equal im- 
portance would have had a so developed 
of nationality and have been so 
used to the of intelligent and 
organized activity on its own account 
that it would have quickly righted itself 
after the shock of revolution had passed. 
But in Russia the only class capable of 
such activity had been so paralyzed by 
the revolution that, after a special show 
of febrile effort, they were submerged 
beneath an inert mass that had no re- 
spect for order or for government of any 
sort. 

Che outside world has no way of deal- 
ing with this Bolshevist scheme, unless 
it adopts the German method for gaining 
all possible self-advantage from the 
can only try 


sense 


exercise 


anomalous situation. We 
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to comprehend and, so far 
excuse the conduct of these extrem 
on the ground of its inevitability in \ 
of past and present conditions, m¢ 
while sympathetically waiting the is 

(he future historian will recognize t 
inevitability of this second revolut 
and will give just credit to the Bols 
viki for an indispensable and substant 
service in preventing the recurrence 
old abuses, while deploring its failuré 
positive and constructive achievement 
legislation and administration. 

The chief concern of the Weste: 
world, including the Central Powers 
Europe, 1s as to the effect of this ni 
revolution in Russia upon the clas 
consciousness, especially of workr ven, 
other countries 

Che program put forth by Lenine a: 
Trotzky, while it had its supreme opp: 
tunity in Russia, was wholly the cre: 
tion of Karl Marx, a German socialist, 
and its formula was adopted by the 
leaders with little material modification, 
and, as conducted by them, just in th 
proportion that it has succeeded it has 
as an object lesson invited failure at 
home and diminished its power to e1 
courage imitation by any other people. 

Of the possibilities that may be real 
ized as results of the present war thos 
which concern the general welfare 
humanity are of supreme importanc: 
But one implication of these, to eac! 
people the most vitally significant, is th 
realization of the ideal of social justic 
and sympathetic co-operation between 
Fortunately, through commu 
nity of endurance and sacrifice, this is 
being naturally and peacefully accom 
plished. 

Outside of Russia national rather than 
class consciousness has been intensified 
by the war, with this saving proviso 
that also war has created in all democ- 
racies the sense of a new international- 
ism, more humanist than socialistic. Th« 
opening of the present British Parlia- 
ment, in which the peers and peeresses 
sat without their coronets, was a more 
impressive object lesson than any the 
second Russian revolution can offer to 
the world. It stands side by side with 
the recent noble manifesto of the British 
workmen. 


as We ¢ 


classes. 
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The Meaness_ of Pinchett 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
s my opinion that James Pinchett in — he did! Did he chip into the pot to help pay 
irly life decided to die a mean man. for them? lan i é which means 
lt is my further opinion that he will that he didn’t—I am averse to writing slang 
eed in doing it. Those who know him English, just as | am opposed to reading 


lass—are offering seven 
| have nevel 
distinguished 
conduct, to 


his old college C 
ne on it, with no takers 
vn a man to make a more 
chosen line of 


ess In any 

w it more consistently or to be more 
red by circumstance. ‘This is not bit- 
ess. | am well known for my fairness 


alm, dispassionate statements. What 
vs is mere history. I may even try to 
en it, In spots 
Vly first memory of Pinchett has a cheerful 
appeared in the little bunch 
tudents that weeks of our 
t vear used to gather in a cozy back room, 
t such a weary distance from the 
pus, to smoke and relax and dis- 
the important problems of life, 
ter the hard application of the 


keround. He 
in the early 


mostly, and 
community 


We smoked pipes, 
t our tobacco in a 
into which any one emptied 

ck when he felt like it and had 

e change to spare. Pinchett had 


spare change he was the 
hest one in the class but he 
ver felt like it. We had annexed 


and us¢ d to get down 
middle of 
Chat 


round table 
e box and set it in the 
and help ourselves. 
here lim Pinchett was strong 
helping himself. He had a big 
ipe and it was going steadily. His 
ind was in the box about half of 
the time. Nobody had invited him 
sit at our table; he selected it 
imself, by a sort of inspiration. At 
hrst we were too polite to crush 


was 


im; later our position did not 
arrant it. You are beginning to 
t the measure of Pinchett. 

We had other refreshments at 


1 bite to eat and some thing 
Did Pinchett 
njoy these Believe me, 
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times 
to wash it down with. 
things? 





certain tales in that chaste and polite tongue 

Why did we submit to Pinchett? I will 
tell you. He had a genius for mathematics. 
He was a fiend for equations—geodesic lines 
were as A B C to him. When I add that he 
was vain of this gift and inordinately fond 
of giving advice you will begin to understand 
Lhe rest of us were, so to speak, shy on 
mathematics. Pinchett could be counted on 
in time of need for a little private assistance 


That’s why we suffered him. That’s why 
we allowed him to smoke our tobacco. 
That’s why we permitted him to eat our hot 


drink our einger-beet without 


dogs and 








HIMSELF 


HE WAS STRONG ON HELPING 














* 
ghee 





YOL D HAVE THOUGHT 


smiting him hip and thigh and flinging him 
into the outer desolation. He knew it, too, 
banked on it, capitalized our need. 

Once when the tobacco-box was empty | 
proposed that we play some kind of a game 
to see who should fill it, and for a round of 
hot dogs. Pinchett was weak on games, and 
I winked at the others to intimate that this 


would lash him to the 


time we t mast He 
protested, of course He said that it was 
gambling and that he had been brought up 
to abhor all games of chance 

For once we did not let him go. We rode 


him down, browbeat him, shamed him till 
he came in. You never saw a man suffer as 
he did while the was going on. 
of sweat stood on his You’d 
thought his neck was at stake and the hang- 
man waiting. He was so scared that he for- 
eot what little he knew and never by any 
chance played his hand properly 

He didn’t need to, however. Of all the fool 
luck you ever heard of Pinchett had it. He 
swept the table I paid for the tobacco and 
myself, while Jim Pinchett whooped 
and carried on in a to make a person 
sick. Perhaps you will believe, now, what I 


said about his early ambition to die a mean 


game Beads 


brow have 


dogs 


way 


man 
But I did not start out to writ James 
Pinchett’s life | have only tried to show 


HIS NECK WAS AT STAKI 
you what he was like in those early day 
and I am going to tell you now his late 


chapter, so you can see how his youthful pu 
holds. 

Pinchett has always been faithful to tl 
I will say that. I don’t know how | 
ever brought himself to the point of payir 
his way into the college club; that mu 
have been a he art-bre aker. | know he went 
to live just far enough out of town to brin 
him into the non-resident list, which save 
half the dues, and that he never by an 
chance misses Saturday night when there 

a free smoker, with something to eat after 
ward umais de la vie, as | remarked on 
before Neither does he ever fail to be or 
hand when something is ordered, like cigar 
or refreshments. Pinchett has developed 
perfectly abnormal instinct in knowing th: 
exact psy chological moment to appear, like 
wise to disappear when everybody else has 
bought and it is about to be his turn. 

He has stuck with the old round-table 
crowd all these years, and because of senti 
ment, or habit, has been permitted to con 
sume our substance, though he is no longer 
any use to us, but just a clacking nuisance 
and dead expense, so to speak. W e have 
been severe with him at times, chilly, sar- 
castic, even denunciatory, but without re- 
sult There came a day at last when we 


pose 


class 
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d to give him a lesson—a_ positive, 
lesson—something he would remem 
The plot, however, was not followed 
1 we had about abandoned the idea 
there arrived what seemed a special 


nee in the way of opportunity 
months before, Hanne rly, one of the 
lows in the old class, died. Hannerly, 
t, had been too good a fellow for hi 
He had always made money, but not 
if it had clung to his bank account, and 
dow had found herself with very little 
| some expensive jewelry which Han- 
had acquired in prosperous moments. 
lid not like the blank that Hannerly’s 
had left at our club table and said we 
1 do something for his widow. Among 
things she had a very handsome soli- 
liamond ring to dispose of—a ring that 
cost six hundred dollars, but would have 
at a sacrifice if sold in the regular way. 
said we would help her get something 
y out of the solitaire—that a raflle was 
thing 
he club does not permit raffles, so we left 
number list and the tickets just down 
block at the Earlmore Hotel where Han- 
had been a good customer, and con- 
ted delegations down there to buy them. 
tickets were priced on a sliding scale, 


ng from $6, through $5.99, $5.98 
to the lowest, which was one cent. 
reached into a box and drew out an 
ype containing a numbered card and 


1 what the figure on it called for. It was 


ttractive scheme and would net Han- 
’s widow $1,803. If you don’t be- 
it, count it for yourself. It will take 


ynly about four hours, and it will be a 
t satisfaction to prove me wrong. 
he plan was partly mine and I worked 
1forit. Almost every time I engineered a 
vd of fellows down to the I arlmore I took 
ince or two myself and managed to pick 
the $6 ticket and the $5.98 and several 
r sizable numbers, about sixty dollars’ 
th in all. Some of the other boys did 
it as well. Finally we got hold of Pin- 
tt and took him almost by force to the 
rlmore where we explained the beauties of 
plan. 
You never saw a man act as he did. He 
1 he had never taken a chance in a lottery 
d never would—that it against his 
nciples that he was sorry us en- 
ged in a conspiracy that, whether it suc- 
ded or failed, would be a blot on Han- 
rly’s memory. Never would he be a party 
it. If Mrs. Hannerly was really in need, 
re need, then he might consider some repu- 
ible method of assistance. Anyway it was 
lannerlv’s own fault that 
Then we sternly and firmly took him by 
he arm and marched him up to the box of 


was 


to see 
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envelopes and the list, and said, with set 
teeth, *“Now you take one of those tickets 


and pay for it, without further comment.” 
Hy did it then, for he saw we were deeply 
in earnest The number he drew was $1.39, 


and he paid that pitiful sum with bitter 
words, almost with tears. He didn’t mind 
spending money, he said, but to throw it 
away in a thimble-rig game like that was 
a little too much. 

lhe last tickets were sold by Friday and 
we arranged that the drawing was to take 
place at the Ik arlmore the next evening. It 
was to be conducted by the hotel manager 
and two clerks, none of whom had been per- 
mitted to buy a ticket. No club member 
was even to be present; the winner would be 
notified by telephone. ‘Thus did we arrange 
it, in order that, while all was as fair as the 
day, we might still put one over on Jim 
Pinchett. 

We knew he would be on hand—wid 
horses could not keep him away. His cne 
miserable chance in six hundred to get some- 
thing for next to nothing would have raised 
him from his death-bed. Early in the eve- 
ning, on the way down to the club, I said 
to the boy in the news-stand at the I: arlmore: 

‘Tommy, about an hour from now, say 
at seven-thirty, call up Mr. James Pinchett 
at the College Club and tell him that his 
number, one-thirty-nine, has drawn the Han- 
nerly ring You are not to ¢ laborate, or tell 
who you are. Simply say: ‘Mr. Pinchett, I 
am speaking from the Earlmore. Your num- 
ber, one-thirty-nine, has drawn the Han- 
nerly ring.’ Better step outside to do it 
just a little fun among ourselves, you under- 
stand—and here’s a dollar—don’t forget.” 

I knew he wouldn’t, for Tommy is one of 
the brightest. 

Most of the old crowd were already at the 
club, and had assembled at our round table 
in the alcove, Pinchett among them. They 
made room for me and we had some thing in 
the way of refreshments. Pinchett for once 
was cordially invited to join Clarence 
Barnes even slappe d him on the shoulder. 

“T shouldn’t wonder at all, Jim,” he said, 
“if you drew the Hannerly ring. That num- 
ber of yours is a regular winner—has a thir- 
teen in it and adds up thirteen—you can’t 
beat it. You ought to order us all a good 
dinner now, on the strength of it.” 

But Pinchett said, glumly, “A fine pros- 
pect—one chance in six hundred, with a dou- 
ble thirteen for a hoodoo. 

“Don’t you believe it, Jim; thirteens are 
always lucky.” Barnes turned to the rest of 
a Say, boy Ss, he added, of” any one at 
for a good 


” 


us 
this table gets the ring he pays 
dinner for the yang—is that a go 

Everybody everybody 
Pinchett, who hesitated. 


assented except 








“What's the matter, Jim? You're not go- 
ing to mi 1 good thing like that, are you? 
You've got only one chance in six hundred 


for the dinner, and if you 
winner about five hundred 
to one on the ring. You're in on a sure-thing 
gamble like that, aren’t you?’ 

Pinchett’s face wore a look of painful anxi- 


do | i\ you’ 


ety vhicl became resignation. 
my SUPPOSE so,” he said ‘You fellows 
ire alwa trying to work something to 


make a man spend money 

a | hat’s SO, Jim We 
lot, weren't we e But Vi 
about circle for us in the old 
d iVS, and that’s stand by 
Here, boy, bring some cigars. What kind do 


a bad 


lu were mighty good 


ilways were 


squaring the 


Vny Wwe you now. 


you like, Jim? Have a good one 
Pinchett mellowed under this attention. 
Hi smoked and talked oC nially ot the old 


days. He 


1Z¢ d us 


grew more expansive and patron- 
He thought perhaps we had done 
considering. Now and then I 
at the time. The hour of his 
doom approached. 

It was just seven-thirty by the club clock 
when one of the waiters came to our table 3 

‘A call at the telephone for Mr. Pinchett,” 
he aid. 


well enough, 


stole a olance 


Pinchett rose rather hastily. The rest of 
us looked at one another with deep meaning; 
it was probably the call from Tommy 


WON it!’ Wt 





WHOOPED 


It was, in fact. Half a minute later P 
chett came plunging back, waving his art 
and fairly beside himself. 

‘I’ve won it! Tve won it!” he whoo; 
hysterically. ‘That hundred 
all right, Clarence, just 
\ six-hundred-dollar ring fo: 
I tell you, boys, it | 


iy 


quite 
thirty-nine 
you 
dollar thirty-nine! 
to be lucky—I tell you— 
We deluged him with congratulation 
heaped and piled them upon him. If h 
had any sense at all he would have smel 
something wrong in our absurd demonstt 
tions. But he swallowed everything—h 
we had always loved him; how tenderly 
always felt remembering the old days; h 
happy his good fortune made us. Memb: 
from other tables, seeing the commoti 
came over and congratulated him. I re: 
felt sorry for Pinchett, knowing what a ru 
and horrible awakening was to follow. 
was truly pitiful. Presently he quieted dow 
“Now for that good dinner, Jim—best t! 
club can afford, eh?” 
Pinchett’s face fell. 
part of the bond. 
“Oh, say, extras weren’t in it,” he ol 
jected; “just the regular things, you know 
the table d’hote. | didn’t mean 
But we rode him down, drowned him out 
browbeat him into submission, as we had 
It was really a very good 


was 


said. 


He had forgotten th: 


done SO long ago 
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he gave us, with popping corks and 


and just about the 


1 him for a speech 
he 


t id us how glad was 


till remembered and appreci 


end of it we 
He made One 


in 


to know 


ited the 


n id tried to do for us 1n the old day $3 


all, Hannerly had not 


fter 


done SO 


spending his money fo1 trinkets, as 


en us a chance to do something for 


w, and how he had been « 


do his part 


iS about to enlarge on th 


waiter again apps ared to s 


the telephone. We were thar 


ynly too 


is point 
ummon 


vkful for 


rruption, but we hoped the call was 


e that would take Pinchett aw 
ib 
vasn’t there our joke 
isted We wanted to see hin 


would 


Lhe drawing was about due, 


ay i1-om 
and 
be just 
1 floored 


DRAWER 


by and 
erow old; to watch his hair grow gray whil 


TO5 


the othcial news; to see him writhe 


we poured out extravagant sympathy and 
crocodile tears Thus would we wipe out a 
little of the old Score 

He was not called away. He was back 


again in quite a brief time his face 
a rather puzzled, thoughtful look. 
“Do you know, 


wearing 


he said, as he came up, 
“that’s rather That was the man- 
ager of the Earlmore just called 
He told me again about my winning the ring, 
and I understood him to say the drawing 
had just ‘taken place Curious, isn’t it?” 

Of those gathered around that table there 
wasn’t a soul who could utter a syllable 

‘*Curious,”’ repeated James Pinchett, “but 
the main thing 1S lve won .” 


{nd} 


queer. 


who up. 





When Muvver Cried 


) I time whe n | ist mil d 
\n’ had been very, very bad 
uVvVVer didn’t Say a word 

vwoked at me so drefful sad 

t look at her, but at 

pattern on the nurs’ry wall, 
kept sayin’ to myself 

bad, an’ | don't cCar§re 
t so stubborn all inside 

‘ist as cross as I could be, 
vinged my feet an’ waited for 

to come there an’ punish me. 
ninutes they went by so slow 

\t I got tired, an’ by-an’-by 
ked it her a littl bit 

lut of the corner of my eye. 

‘en, oh dear!—the stubborn there 
in my inside, an’ all the mad 
gone so quick | wondered why 
: at | had been so bad 
[ jumped down an’ runned to het 


hugged her, an’ 


an’ 


an’ kissed 
l’m so 
wish ‘at I 


muy SOTTY, 


‘ist 


Ver, 
most uZ 


laughed kind of shaky-like 


she 


| said: 


\n’ stroked my hair an’ kissed me nen, 


[ said 
never 


| 
i 


would do so again. 


e thinked about it ever since, 

| can’t forget it when I try 
iadaday 7 ? -? fv ? 

i iid ever mak } ” ’ 


ANNA SPENCER 


** honest, cr m néart 


[WITCHELI 


A Hard One 


COUNTRY © politician «in Ohio was 
‘ elected school commissioner. One day 
he visited a school and told the teacher he 


desired to examine the boys ‘and girls 


\ spelling cl at work, so 
the commissioner said he would inquire into 


ISS Was JUST then 


the proficiency of that organization [he 
teacher gave him a spelling-book, and the 
pupils lined up in front of the mighty man 


book 


said: 


He thumbed the 
hrst boy, he 
‘Spell eggpit. 


=> 


Then, pointing ; 
the 


-9 g-p-i-t,”’ slowly spelled the boy 
“Wrong,” the and, 
pointing to the next boy, said, “ You spell 
eggpit 
id -g-g-p-1-t,”” spe lled the boy. 
“Wrong. You spell it.” 
The next boy 
the next and the 
“Bad _ spellers,”” commented the 
sione! to the distressed teacher 
“Why, sir,”” she protested, “they have all 


spelled eggpit correctly!” 


said commissioner, 


spelled it the same way, and 
next 


commis- 


“They have not.” 
“Will you let me see the wore in the 
book?” the teacher asked ‘lam sure they 


h ive ‘ 
‘**Here it is,” said the commissioner, and 
ne pointed to the word ‘|! gypt ‘ 


A New Game 

N a certain very rainy day the two chil- 
dren were decidedly at a loss to know 
what to do while confined to the house. Gaz- 
ing out the window, Ogden drew his brother 
to his side and, pointing up to the clouds, 

said: 
‘Look! 


and maybe 


Let’s watch 
His feet " 


God lives up there 


we can see 
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) JW ; ” (; 
Looked Like a Doctor to Him 

Will Ek at the training-camp at Fort 
Logan, Captain I of the Medical 
Corps one day, watching field drill, noticed 
a new recruit of a rather verdant appear- 
ance also itching the maneuvers and 
leaning against a donkey for support. As the 
animal showed an inclination to move, the 


young fellow lazily threw an arm around its 
neck 

Amused ac the recruit’s attitude, th 
tain inquired, in a jocular tone: ‘Why 


you sticking so cl | 


cap- 
are 
imsely to your brother, my 


friend: \re you afraid he wil! desert?” 
"ha. came the quiet an- 
swer; “I’m afraid he will enlist 


in the Medical Corps.” 


Afraid of Surprising Them ! VG | 
HEY were on their way hom 
from camp, having a furlough, 
and is the travel was very he : 
the train was delayed One of 
the boys complained rather more . 
than his share and was finally told 
to get off and walk. 
‘I would,” he retorted, bitterly, 
“but my folks don’t expect me 
*til the train gets there!” wa 
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"OF CcOUTSE 
“Not by 
“a never sweais 
=a don’t, eith 


we 
a wl 
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Proved It 
| ISSING her two- 
old, the mother 


k for him and f 
the youngster in the kit 
on the Hoor by the 
scuttle, carefully wipi 
prece of coal with his 
white handkerchief. 

**Cleanin’ toal, mamr 
he explained 

“Why, Sonny, come 
from there! You can’t ¢ 


to loo 


coal a 

‘Yes, mamma. §S 
showing the. black 
handke rchief. = All Col 


off; all black comin’ off 


Deferring to the Gentlk 
COU PLE of miners 
returning from a lect 
at a hall in Wilkes-Ba 
when one of them, aft 
thoughtful pause, said: 
“Say, Henry, I don’t 
no necessity of bringing { 
lers all the way from P} 
delphia to teach us ab 
manners in the home 
ain't as that 
made out i 
ain’t,”’ assented Henry 
1ole lot,’ went on the tr 
before my wife 7 
er,” interrupted the ot] 


fe 


SO bad 


**T always says, ladies first!” 


e 


— 


A 


berth in the 


lady, stepped out to have a smoke 
result he lost the train, whereupon | 


graphed to his Ww 


‘Lost train, h; 


old lady ¥ 


ongratulations! 


KIND-HEARTED officer, giving uy 


railway sleeper to 


an 
\ 


ew 


ife: 


iving just given berth to 




















rHER: ‘* Con away, R r 


Desperate 

R-YEAR-OLD Charlotte was dining 
th her mother at the home of a woman 
iS much given to talking, and who in 

some interesting incidents quite for- 
give the little girl anything to eat 
child waited patiently for a time, 
vith sobs rising 1n her throat, held het 

higl as she could and said: 


) inybody want a clean plate?” 


Honest 

ORMAL, fashionable caller addressed 
ery little girl 

How are you, my dear?’ 

l, thank you,” 





Very we returned the 


No Vv, my de ar, you should ask me how | 


But I don’t want to know?” the child 
but unexpectedly 


Wonderful News 
WV! CH an air of great importance the small 
oy of a Sunday-school in Belfast im- 
rted this happy fact to his teacher: 
he de vil 1S de ad,” he said, solemnly 
W hat makes you think that?” aske d the 
irtled teacher. 
“Dad said so,” exclaimed the boy =] 
standing in the street with him vester- 
when a funeral passed, and when dad saw 


he said, ‘Poor devil! He’s dead!” 





=—=l/ 


=< 


~ 3 
~~ eS 





Her Version of It 


MRks SCHWARTZ was trying to overcoms 
: the effects of too mu¢ h corn 

cabbage by vigorous calisthenic exercise 
Her instructor, observing that she was very 


going too rapidly from 


warm, apologized for 
one exercise to another, and said, sympatheti- 
cally 

“Why, you are all perspiration!” 


‘Unt svet, too,” agreed Mrs. Schwartz 


In Plain Sight 
WILLY STONE had been sent on an 
errand to the home of the rich Mr 
Lott. He returned with the astonishing news 
that Mr. | ott was going blind 
“What makes you think that?’ 
asked 
“The way he talked,” said Willi 
| went into the room where he 
where Is your hat 


his father 


‘\ nen 
vante d to 


see me, he said, ‘ Boy, 
and there it was on my he ad all the time! 


Out of Abundant Caution 
ACE BMAN tells of a young friend of his, 
a very methodical youth recently gradu- 

ated from a Northern university, who, upon 
setting up his own establishment, undertook 
to look after his own domestic affairs 

bi As an evidence of his orderly nature,” 
says the clubman, “I offer this: desiring to 
mark his laundry for purposes of identifi 
tion, he inscribed his name on one _ piec 
and marked the othe rs ‘ditto.’ ies 
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** All That Goes Up Must Come Down” 
AN old lady vho riding on i treet-cal 
in a small Ohio town was fascinated by the 


Every time the 
conductor collectes vould throw 
the nickel up to tl cell r of the car, catch 
it, ind put it 
ictions so aroused het 


conductor 
1 a fare he 


be hav ior of the 


into his pocket. Finally 
curiosity that when 


he returned through the car past her seat, 


she grabbed his sleeve and inquired why he 
tossed the 
Laughing, he re plied: **Well, madam, it’s 


this way 


comms into the ai 


There’s only line 


one car on this 
and I took the job on commission, so when | 
throw the nickels up all that land on the 
bell-cord go to the company, and all that 


come down I get. 


A Patriot 


ITTLE Dorothy’s uncles are 


both at the 


war and she has a great admiration for 
soldi rs. Lhe other day ina crowded street- 
car she was sitting on her mother’s lap when 


a wounded soldier entered. Dorothy 
diately slipped to the floor 


** Here, Sold sn offered, “you can sit 


1mme- 


on mamma 
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The Best Polic 
" ELL, Henry,” 
the judge, 
you are in trou 
again!” 


“Yessuh,” replied 


neero. “De las’ t 
Jedge, you rec lect, 


was mah lawyuh.” 
“Where is your la 

us time?” 
‘T’ain’t gotnolay 


va | 
ti 


dis time,” said Her 
“Ah’s gwine to tel 
troof.’’ 


As Grown-ups Shou 
El ANOR, Rob: 
and » id ney, 
eight, six, and five, 
spectively, were Sta 
front pi 
Sunday aftern 
just before Big Brot! 
to-be Jack left for “* so 
where in France.” 

It was perforce 
z emn 


ing on the 
one 


moment in the 
of the family, and it 
Sidney who sobbe 
“Oh, please don’t |e 
ag talk about the hor 
Wwarany longe Fs It mak 
me awful *fraid i 
iv,” boomed Robert, ‘I just Wis 


I'd kill the Germar 


‘Aw, s 
I wa big enough to go. 
I would.” 

But Eleanor shook her head. “It’s 
iy said, turning to her mother, “‘f 
the to talk that way, but ther 
really only one thing for todo. If you 
ll just go up-stairs and do 


pray ing 


she 


CXCUSE me, 
little 


Why Should She Have? 

NE of the girls in a 
asked if she washed fish before 
them 
“No 


‘They 


cookine-« lass Ww 


bakiu 


What’s the the 


lived in water all their 


use!r was rep! 


live ‘ 


nave 


His Challenge 
was recently 
Irishman 
But he was unabashed. 
Prisoner at the bar,” called out the clerk, 
“do vou wish to challenge any of the jury?” 

“Well,” returned the Irishman, “‘o1’m not 
exactly in trainin’, but o1 think oi could go 
» round or two with that fat guy in the 


corner 


HERE 


small 


hailed into court a 
to whom it Was a new 


experience. 





ee 























usiness and Financial Conditions 


By JOHN 

NG »T is well within the 
wastes >) memory of this genera- 
tion—in fact, it 1s 
Mw barely more than a 

‘, halt dozen Vears ago 
CW ry that the total cost of 
PESADOS running the Govern- 
of the United States was under 
annually. When th 


expenditures slightly exceeded 
t amount for the first time during the 
istration of President ‘Taft, an 
nant protest over the terrible waste 
of the public funds went up 


from one end of the country 


etary tothe other. It was in vain 

t of ; 

War that the Congress which 
had authorized the large 


appropriation protested 

had become “A Billion Dollar 
nm” and could afford the expendi- 
of a “Billion Dollars.” The 


ity would have none of it, however; 


com- 


is not in a mood for explanations or 
wies, and the term “‘A Billion Dol- 
Congress” became a reproach. It 
employed by men for a number of 
wished to conjure up 


reckless extrava 


rs when they 
idea of wild and 


CC, 


MATEUR statisticians employed by 
the daily divided up 
amount in order to show how much 


new spape TS 


Government was spending every 
nth, week, day, hour, and 
the day it hgured out about $2,740,- 
, which is no mean sum; but contrast 


minute. 


it with the present situation. Tucked 
ay in a remote corner of the New 
york Journal of Commer early in 
Viarch, for instance, was a small item 
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under a Washington date-line which read 
“Since July United States 

disbut sements have 
a day.” 


$15,330,000, 


as follows: 
been 
This 
pel 
In 


Government 
at the rate of $42, 100 ,OOO 
is at the of 
annum, and if one 


rate 100 


will bear clearly 
mind the average daily expenditures of 
the “ Billion Dollar Congress” of normal 
ot the 
Cnt CF2. he will possess a better under- 
all times of the conditions 


times, $2,740,000 and those pres- 


standing at 


which surround our commerce = and 
nnance. 
HERE is nothing in the existing 
situation, of course, that approxl- 
mates the normal, but to the contrary 


the world-wide uphe aval which 1s taking 
the 
pe riod of transition fraught 


place distinguishes present as a 
with portentous issues. The 
country in the stress of war 
been brought face to 
with military, 

political, and economic 
problems, the solution of which present 
many dithculties. ‘“‘Freedom and_ the 
foundations of de mocracy, ob- 
server has put it, “have been attacked 
by mighty and cruel foes who seek ut- 
terly to destroy the unsp¢ akabl boons 
so dear to the American he art. It 1S right 
that our aims should have been 
definitely and clearly stated. and, having 
done so once or oftener, the duty of the 
hour is to stand by them with unflinch- 
ing purpose until they achieved.” 
[hese views apply with particular force 


What We 


Fight For has 


face oreat 


as one 


Wal 


are 


to the financial undertakings of the 
Government and specihcally to the 


Third Liberty Loan. 
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© decision has been announced at 

this writing as to the date, amount, 
or terms of the next Government bor- 
rowing, but there are mumerous  in- 
dications that the offering is very near 
at hand and the prevailing opinion is 
that the issue will bear 4!4 per cent. 
interest as against 3! per cent. for the 
hrst and } per cent. for the second series 
of Liberty Bonds. What has led to the 
behef in a higher rate for the new 
offering is the increasing stringency of 
the money-market and the fact that the 
Secretary, on February 20, announced 
that the interest on the next issue of 
l'reasury certihcates of indebtedness to 
be put out in anticipation of the loan 
would be 4!2 per cent. While there is 
no assurance on this point, it seems 
scarcely likely that the new bonds would 
bear a lower rate than the certihcates 
which may be turned in in payment for 
them. 


HETHER the new loan will be a 

long-term security like the preced- 
ing bonds, or a short-term, three-to-hve- 
vear obligation, are matters of deep and 
pregnant importance to all investors, 
but it would be idle to dis- 
cuss these features here, for 
the ofhcial announcement 
may be out before this arti- 
cle 1s in the hands of the 
reader. ‘The same consid- 
eration applies with equal force to any 
discussion regarding the amount of the 
offering. Bearing upon this feature, 
however, the National City Bank of 
New York in a recent circular said: 
be The Secretary has repeated the state- 
ment that the Treasury will have to 
raise $10,000,000,000 between now and 
July 1, and in view of the huge tax pay- 
ments which come in June the bonds 
will apparently have to be sold in one 
campaign. The total amount of Treas- 
ury Certificates permitted at one time 
under existing law 1s $4,000,000,000, and 
of these more than $1,000,000,000 are 
due on June 25. This leaves only about 
$3,000,000,000 available to apply on the 
$10,000,000,000 requirement, but Con- 
gress may increase the authorization.” 


The Third 
Liberty 
Loan 


LL the machinery which was em- 
ployed in connection with the flota- 
tion of the First and Second Liberty 





Loans is in working order in every Fy 
eral Reserve District and ready for 
other intensive campaign. This bi 
fair to be even more strenuous than t 
preceding efforts, for the difficulty 
selling the bonds is intensified by tl 
magnitude of the loan itself, the lar; 
amount of Government bonds alread 
in the hands of the public, the stringen: 
in the money-market resulting from es 
cessive borrowing, and the fact. th: 
both preceding issues have declined bx 
low the issue price. While recognizil 
the obstacles in the way of the loan, th 
committees in charge of the selling cam 
paign are confident of success. Th 
dithculties in the way of the flotatio: 
have put them on their mettle and stim 
ulated them in many ways. An advertis 
ing campaign has been planned whic! 
will transcend anything of the kind that 
has ever been undertaken, and the patri 
otism of the country is relied upon to d 
the rest. 


| I’ is unnecessary, of course, to refe1 
again either to the great desirability 
of a United States Government bond o1 
the imperative necessity of making the 
Vhird Liberty Loan a success. A country 
which is spending $42,000,- 
000 a day in the interests of 
civilization and the ulti- 
mate peace of the world 
must be supported by its 
citizens to their last penny 
and to the last drop of their blood if 
necessary. But the impending loan has 
a broad significance which should be 
made clear to every one as it has been 
by Secretary McAdoo to the Liberty 
Loan workers in the New York Federal 
Reserve District. “I want you to re- 
lect, to-day,” said the Secretary in a 
recent letter, “that upon the speed and 
efhciency with which you perform the 
work intrusted to you depend the lives 
of thousands of men and women in the 
world, because the more efficient Amer- 
ica makes herself in this great time, the 
more quickly she organizes her might 
and asserts it upon those battle-fronts, 


An Appeal 
to 
Humanity 


the more quickly this war will come to a 


conclusion, the greater the number of 


gallant soldiers and sailors who will be 
saved, and the greater the number of 
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Cor 1 from page 770 
a 
stricken civilians who will be brought 


back to life 


ind h ippimhess again 


feature in connection with the 


\ NI 

forthcoming loan which 1s giving 
concern is the condition of the 
money-market. Both the First and 
of Liberty Bonds, it will 


hye recalled, were very 


SOmMm|€ 


Second ISSucS 
easily tnanced 
and the hope prevails that such will be 
the case again, but the monetary situa 
tion has undergone a change in_ the 
It did not, for instance, show 


the degree of relaxation which was an 


interim 
ticipated atter the turn of the vear, and 
loans and discounts which are ata high 
level shown little tendency to 
contract. ‘This has resulted in an ad- 
vance in interest rates at New York to 
hrm 6 per cent. for time funds and very 


have 


little money has been available even at 
that rate upon the best collateral, includ 
ing Government bonds. As a result of 
the stringency the discount on ninety 
day British treasury bills offered in New 


York was raised to 6 per cent 


Bok a time it was believed that the 
situation was due in large part to a 


desire of the banks to keep themselves 
Huid in anticipation of the impending 


} 


(government loan, and some color was 


given to the theory by 

their action in. curtailing 

Money their purchases of commer 
and War 

Finance cial papel and In connning 

themselves to taking care 

‘ » 
of their own dealers. But in 
February it became known that some 


banks were bidding high rates for out 


deposits, a 


which was immediately 


ot-town Viclous 


practice 
checked by the 
Kederal Reserve Board, but it disclosed 
that the stringency was genuine. [her 
can be little or no doubt that the situa 
tion has been created by the immensse 
volume of business passing in the coun- 
trv, in the huge borrowing by the Gov- 
ernment for itself and its allies, and also 
Naturally, 
banks 


high rates worked hardships 


in the processes of inflation. 
the overloaned position of the 
and the 
commercial 


upon borrowers and dis- 


couraged stock-market operations 
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CONDITIONS 
HI LHI R a condition like thi 


be permanently relieved by 


the War Finance ¢ 


poration remains to be seen Lhe ¢ 


an unde rtaking as 
poration, which was briefly ment 
last month, has been bitterly opposed 
some bankers as a wild inflation mea 
and approved by others as a neces 
war-emergency device. Created wit 


capital of $500,000,000, and having 


thority to issue notes to the amount 
$4,000,000,000, which under certain 
cumstances may become in ested 
the character of rediscount paper 


thus serve as the basis for issu 

Kederal Reserve bank notes, the und 
taking assuredly possesses all the | 
tentialities of an enormous. inflati 
Whether these will be 


sively remains to he seen, bu 


will he exercised to 


some 
assured, for the Corporation ha 
formed to extend financial aid to cor 
panies engaged in supplying the nec 


ties Of Wal 


| | is every where recognized, in View 
the fact that 
absorbed such an enormous amount 


the Government | 


the resources of the country a proc 
which ts likely 
thing had to be 
provide manutacturel! 
funds, 
trons 


to continue that Som 
done 

Relief 
Through 


Inflation 


safeguard 
with 
ligations, protect saving 
banks, and ke ep the whe 


of commerce in 


COrpol 


maturing ( 


services 
like the idea of inflation, and fear that 


may complicate tl 


must come when the Wal ends. It 
always dithcult to throw off an inflati 
as 1S evidenced by the cou 
try’s experience with the 


issued during the Civil War. 


measure, 


creenba 


afford the 


iIntic ip iting che ap and abundant mone 


relief desired. Borrowe1 


from the War Finance Corporation, the 
] 


assert, will not liquidate, and toans WI 
not contract, but expand the more, and 


| 


motion and the W; 
Finance Corporation may perform thes« 
But conservative interests di 


he readjustment tha 


l 


] 


K 
And the ! 


are persons who doubt if this plan Wil 


l 


the genera! monetary situation will coi 


tinue little, if any, 


change d. 
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safeguarded 


_ bond issue is directly secured 
by a high-grade property in one of 
the larger cities of the United States, such 
as New York, Chicago, or Philadelphia. 


RITE today for 


vestment List, describing a_ well- 
diversified variety of these sound bonds, 
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CONDITIONS 
PECULATIVE Wall Street has be 


relying upon inflation to stimula 
the stock-market, but 
many commodities and utilities, inclu 


iCTIVITY 1) 


ing the railroads, have passed under t| 
control of the Government and are 
subject to fxed guarantes 
which limit their earnings, that it is diff 
cult to see inflation can have fu 
If the law of supply and deman 
Was operating as of old, and men wer 
tree to buy and sell as they saw fit, th 
re sults would be othe rwise. I: ve rythin 
would advance in the same way tha 
staple cotton and textiles which are fre 


no 


prices OF 


how 
play. 


trom supervision have moved up, but it 
is dithcult to see how the price-controlle 

the 
them, can move 


articles, Or based 


SCCUTITIES upo!l 
far. Still, man 


stocks and bonds are che ap and are S¢ \| 


Very 


ing at levels that should be attractive ti 


| ONG-DIS1 ANCE conversations re 
~ garding the aims and peac 
objectives of the belligerent nations in 
dulged in by President Wilson and the 
Allied and the 


Powers 


Wal 


leading statesmen of the 
Central have con 
tinued now since the begin 
ning of the year, without 

so far as any one can dete 
mine to. the 


bringing peace 


Informal 
Peace 
Discussions 

contrary 
any nearet 
than before the proposals were first sub 
mitted at the Brest-Litovsk conferenc: 
in December. Many careful observers 
believe, in fact, that the end of the strug 
ble is even further removed than seemed 
likely only a short time ago, as a result 
of the Russian collapse and the humili 
ating peace imposed upon that country 
Russia has been out of the war for a long 
time, but there is very much that gives 
concern in the recent developments In 
that quarter, such as the possibility of 
Germany’s augmenting her forces in the 
west, securing supplies of breadstuffs 
and metals from the Ukraine, and releas 
ing her war-vessels in the Baltic. But 
this is a matter which the future alone 
can determine. 


NLY a few days remain at this 
writing before the time for filing 
income and war-excess profhts returns 
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Carefully Selected 
First Mortgages 


Both Farm and City Loans 
from the most Favored 
Section of Kansas 


Yielding 6 per cent 


For over forty years we have made a 
specialty of Mortgage 
have a large list 





Investments and 
of satished customers 
many of whom have been with us for a 


quarter of a century 
Interest remitted promptly each six 
ni nth No losse No delay 6 A 
lars list of loans always on hand to 
elect from 


Interest allowed from date of 
receipt of draft. 
Write for Klet a i t No. 770 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kans. 











A Safe Investment 
IOWA FARM MORTGAGES 


at 
07 07 
5 ( and 5! > /( 
This offering is based upon some of the most im- 
proved farms in the best agricultural districts of Towa. 


Being right on the ground and know- 
ing lowa farm values, we are especially 
fitted to give you expert and reliable 
information about these securities. The 
mortgages we offer you have been se- 
lected with extreme care, and as we have 
invested our own funds in them have 
no hesitancy in offering them to you as 
one of the most legitimate and reliable 
investments you could possibly make. 

Write us concerning these carefully 
selected 5°) and 516% first mortgages. 
It is absolutely a safe investment. 

Send for our list 


BANKERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 
312-315 Hippee Building Des Moines, lowa 


Chicago: 208 So. La Salle St. 
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CONDITIONS 


the 


Was 


Collectors of Inte: 
expires. It annou! 
originally for March 1, but the date 

to be extended to \pril I, owing to 
dithculties experienced by the Wash 


the 
R¢ venue 


with 


ton authorities in interpreting the 

fusing provisions of the new war exc 
prohts tax and in preparing the n« 
sary forms and regulations. It is safe 
that at 


men, and particularly so if engaged 


Say least SIX out of every 
business and possessing a large eno 
to bring him under the op 
tions of the 


postponement, for the complicated ; 


Income 
excess taxes, welcome 
vexatious problems which have p 
sented themselves to the majority of t 
payers have been annoying in the 
treme. | his 1s cle arly enough ind at 
by the fact that numberless banks 
trust companies have had to estab! 
income-tax departments for the benet 
of cli nts, and the collectors the msel\ 
have had to conduct classes of insti 
tion. 


ND this suggests the thought tl 

any one who has delayed the prey 
ration of his return until this late d 
may seek and obtain assistance from t} 
Revenue Collector of his district, and | 
should do so rather thar 
run the risk of incurring 
penalty or subjecting hi 
self to great annoyance 
hling a false or irregular 


Income 
and Excess 


Taxe Ss 


turn. It is estimated tl 
the Government will receive $2,427 
000,000 from this source this year, aj 


portioned as follows: individual incon 
taxes, 4OO06,000,000; corporation incon 
$535,000,000; and excess proht 
taxes. $1,226,000,000. Considering tl 
enormous burdens they impose upo! 
large corporations and wealthy indi 
viduals, the imposts have been accepte 
in good part, in the main. This, n 
doubt, because of the realization of the 
Government's necessities in connectio! 
with the war. The attention of indi 
viduals and corporations has been di 
rected by various banks to the impor 
tance of making timely provision for 
paying the taxes in June in order to 
prevent a squeeze in money which might 


taxes, 


result from an action too long deferred 
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